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VIIL—THE RELIGION OF EGOTISM. 

REMEMBER one summer's day in 

1888 being accosted in the Latin 
Quarter by a long-haired literary débu- 
tant, who asked me in a cavernous voice 
if I had read Sous Gail des Barbares, by 
Maurice Barrés. ‘‘ Read Sous ’Cvil des 
Barbares,” said the cavernous voice, and 
I read it. In 1889, by order of the same 
long-haired débutant, mouth-piece of the 


rising generation, I read Un Homme 
Libre, by Maurice Barrés. Finally, in 


1891, I read Le Jardin de Bérénice, by 
Maurice Barrés, who meanwhile had _ be- 
come famous, thanks to an ironical par- 
ticipation in the Boulangist campaign, 
which had accidentally carried him to 
the Chamber of Deputies. It is, how- 
ever, only just to say that M. Barrés owes 
his fame not to the fact of being Deputy 
for Nancy, but to having invented a sort 
of religion of egotism, an intellectual at- 
titude, la religion du moi, which he has 
analyzed in the three volumes above 
mentioned, of which the last is the best 
both in matter and in style. 

M. Barrés, born in 1861, is a product of 
Renanism. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Renan” is 
the sobriquet that a literary wit suggest- 
ed for him. He is a clever and delicate 
writer, a sort of perverse idealist, sub- 
tilized and devoured by a perpetual irony. 
In his Jardin de Bérénice there are ex- 
quisite pages; it is the work of a delicate 
artist, and will be read with delight and 


even reverence by sympathetic souls. 
But of what temper are such souls? This 
question we do not dare to answer. We 


can only say that M. Maurice Barrés 
has a mind that is wanting neither in 
wealth nor in grace; that his work is 
distinguished in form and indicative of 
intellectual elegance; that he has pre- 
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sented in his books an artistic analysis of 
curious, vouthful, moral distress which 
has won for him the sympathies and ad- 
miration of many contemporary young 
men of artistic tendencies. M. Barrés cer- 
tainly exercises very considerable influ- 
ence on the jeunesse, an influence which 
M. Le Goffic, a young critic and poet, con- 
temporary of M. Barrés, har explained by 
the fact that these ‘sickly books of art 
and passion reveal in the strongest light 
the moral habits of certain extremely 
civilized young men, few and far be- 
tween in the great crowd, it is true, but 
who would prove to be more numerous 
than people think if the scattered repre- 
sentatives could be assembled together.” 

To stir up the greatest possible number 
of ideas is the ambition of M. Maurice 
Barrés in his theory of individualism, or 
of the culture du moi. In every man 
there is a superior being that seeks reali- 
zation—the “* Moi,” the *‘ Ego” —which M. 
Barrés would develop by careful and re- 
spectful culture. In other words, M. 
Barrés elaborates a system out of the 
Renanist theories of dilettanteism; he sees 
in men and things emotions which are 
to be assimilated for the augmentation of 
his Ego; and thus he makes the object 
of life to be comprehension, and the cul- 
tivation of individualism in conditions 
of material independence. According to 
the theories of M. Barrés, the first thing 
for a man to do is to defend his person- 
ality against the ‘‘ barbarians,” or, as we 
should say, the ‘* Philistines.” Therefore, 
in his first volume, Sous l’Gvil des Bar- 
bares, the author has described the awak- 
ening to conscious life of a young man 
of to-day in the midst of the brutal reali- 
ties of Paris. The next stage—the right 
of personality having been won by con- 
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quest—is to become a free man by the 
careful cultivation of that personality, as 
set forth in Un Homme Libre. Thirdly, 
in the Jardin de Bérénice we find a the- 
ory of love and of the conciliation of the 
practices of the inner life with the neceés- 
sities of active life. Finally, be it said 
that from the point of view of M. Barrés 
the personality, the Ego, the Moi, which 
is the object of all his thought and atten- 
tion, is not a mere paltry individual com- 
posed of vanities and wants. M. Barrés 
looks upon the individual in his truest 
and essential being as one instant of an 
immortal thing, and as a creature capable 
of becoming the very conscience and col- 
lective soul of his race. The aspirations 
of M. Barrés are elevated, delicate, and 
noble. 

Such theories as those of M. Barrés 
could only be professed and gain a hear- 
ing in a country of very ancient civiliza- 
tion, like France, where all the formulz 
of life, of thought, and of art have been 
used over and over again until they are 
quite worn out. The precedent of By- 
zantium has been quoted in illustration 
of the ardent desire for unconditional, in- 
tellectual, and artistic refinement, which 
characterizes the élite of young France. 
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However that may be, if we 
are to judge from the litera- 
ture of the day, the French 
soul is undergoing a trans- 
formation so great that the 
like has not been seen since 
the Renaissance, and a 
transformation that implies 
withal the disappearance of 
those qualities which gave 
to France her intellectual 
supremacy of old. Amongst 
the chief symptoms may be 
noted the tendency of con- 
temporary fiction towards 
the systematic blackening 
of society and the worid; 
the disposition to dreami- 
ness and perverse medita- 
tion over the past; the bit- 
ter sadness that comes from 
the loss of illusions of all 


kinds; the ironical impa- 
tience of the thoroughly 


French and Latin habit of 
considering art from a mor- 
al point of view; the fan- 
tastic conceptions of some 
of the Decadents as to the 
sounds of words and the effects to be ob- 
tained by their combinations; the defi- 
nition of an artist as ‘‘a machine to re- 
cord sensations and to comment upon 
mysteries’; the negative and non-crea- 
tive mental attitudes which we have no- 
ticed in MM. Bourget, Lemaitre, France, 
and Barrés, in the psychologists and in 
the symbolists, and in all who have been 
inoculated with the subtle and amusing 
poison of Renanism. 

And who have escaped the contagion ? 
Very few, indeed, of the brilliant and ac- 
tive minds. In the press, from the grave 
Journal des Débats down to the frivo- 
lous Vie Parisienne, Renanism reigns su- 
preme in the various forms of professed 
scepticism and flippant indifference, in 
the blague of Millaud, and in the five- 
o'clock tea gossip of Madame la Comtesse 
de Riquetti de Mirabeau de Martel de Jan- 
ville, better known as ‘‘Gyp.” Asa sign 
of the times, too, we must remember that 
‘*Gyp” has been admitted to the honor 
of writing in La Revue des Deux Mondes 
—‘* Gyp,” the creator of Paulette, of Lou- 
lou, and of Bob, that precociously corrupt 
and somewhat snobbish young gentle- 
man, irreverent, irrespectful, a scoffing 
and sceptical judge of his elders—‘‘ Gyp,” 
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that dangerous and sprightly lady who 
depicts with unfailing grace and good- 
humor the elegant, moderate, and tran 
quil corruption of the people of her own 
sphere in society. 

Take again another brilliant writer of 
La Vie Parisienne, M. Henri Lavedan, 
who signs ‘‘ Manchecourt.” Can one con- 
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respects nothing, neither grief ner love, 
neither virtue nor the grave; and their 
elixir of laughter—a laughter that is nev- 
er ingenuous and truly hearty—seems to 
be extracted in most cases from the ap- 
plication to particular cases of M. Renan’s 
pet idea that the world is perhaps, after 
all, not a very serious thing. 


MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 


ceive more ferocious irony veiled in finer 
humor, grace, and lightness of touch ? 
Take the newspaper humorists, M. Etienne 
Groselaude, who belongs to the young 
generation, or the song-writers like Xan- 
rof, Meusy, Jules Jouy; the basis of their 
wit is universal irreverence; their phi- 
losophy is absolute nihilism ; their blague 





As for the journalists, the social essay- 
ists, the writers of chroniques, it is diffi- 
cult to name one who has chosen delib- 
erately a direction, and thought out the 
problems of any of the subjects which he 
discusses so airily. On the other hand, 
they are all artists, full of talent, interest- 
ing and amusing writers, but not provokers 
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of action. In contemporary French lit- 
erature and journalism we find nothing 
equivalent to that aggressive virtue which 
in Anglo-Saxon countries issues from 
mouths puckered by generations of Puri- 
tanism, and is a mighty force helping 
in the accomplishment of great things. 
French artistic superiority does not con- 
descend to work deliberately for good and 
to fight against evil. Even Taine has 
termed ‘‘ moral literature” that literature 
of civilization and amelioration the aim 
of which is to increase the personal force 
of man and the collective force of nations. 
In spite of momentary distractions, and 
in spite of the noise that ephemeral re- 
formers make with vain systems, the mor- 
al conception of life is that which pre- 
dominates and persists in the active na- 
tions of the world; and the ideal remains 
as it always has been, the amelioration of 
the physical globe, of the spiritual world 
and of the social world. Human societies 
always contain vestiges of barbarism. To 
be the consoler and improver of humanity 
is the mission and duty of noble litera- 
ture; therefore a virile nation will not 
tolerate literature that neither civilizes 
nor improves nor enlightens. These 
views, we hasten to say, are not shared 
by all the eminent French littérateurs of 
the present day; among the artists more 
especially there is, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, a strong tendency to 
scorn the power and privilege of influen- 
cing the public by the written word. And 
so it is with all the more interest and sym- 
pathy that we note among the younger 
men the growing talent of M. J. H. Rosny, 
who has already shown in his novels 
Nell Horn, Le Bilatéral, Mare Fane, 
etc., a puissant intellect, a capacity of 
thought, a moral elevation, and a literary 
talent that make him one of the strong- 
est candidates for fame and power. M. 
Rosny is one of the few young literary 
artists who have a sense of the duties of 
literature; he has in a high degree the 
ambition of exerting moral influence on 
his contemporaries, and the desire to play 
a role in that restoration of moral litera- 
ture, or of literature with a purpose, which 
seems inevitable sooner or later, given the 
excesses of the theory of art for art’s sake. 


VIIL.-—NEO-CHRISTIANITY. 


In connection with the guidance of 
youth we must mention the great influ- 
ence exercised by M. le Vicomte Melchior 


de Vogiié, the introducer of the Russian 
novel into France, the great champion of 
action in the combat against pessimism, 
and an opener of unexplored paths of in- 
tellectual and moral edification. Like 
Chateaubriand, whom he resembles in 
the dignity and splendor of his style, 
M. de Vogiié loves travel; he goes to the 
East and to the West for colors and ideas: 
his interests are as wide as the universe; 
his ambition, to use a word of his own, is. 
to be ‘‘ global.” A brilliant and striking 
writer, M. de Vogiié possesses in a very 
high degree the sense of life and the sense 
of art—a most rare combination in liter- 
ature. 

At the risk of seeming to fall into rep- 
etition, we must once more call attentiom 
to the narrowing influence exercised upon 
contemporary French literature by the 
malady of style, the excess of purely ar- 
tistic talent, the contempt of the matter 
of literature, the inattention which comes 
from the incapacity to think. How many 
writers are there in France who have 
carried literary mandarinism so far that 
they care for nothing except the enchant- 
ments of style? How many artists of 
admirable talent we might mention who 
do not deign to think what results their 
writings may have, or what germs of 
corruption their stories may disseminate, 
their pretension being to remain indiffer- 
ent to the vile crowd, indifferent to their 
epoch and its events, heedless of purity, 
of honesty, and of justice, uncompromis- 
ing artists who write for their own plea- 
sure-——-when they are not simply sacrile- 
gious priests of the Muses who prostitute 
brilliant gifts to base ends. But, whether 
sincere or insincere, the writer may plead, 
if he deign to plead, the doctrine of l’ Art 
pour l Art, and quote Flaubert and Buf- 
fon. ‘‘ Art,” says Flaubert, ‘‘ having its 
reason in itself, ought not to be consid- 
ered asa means.” ‘‘ All the intellectual 
beauties,” says Butfon, ‘‘that are found 
in a fine style, all the relations of which 
it is composed, are so many truths as 
useful and perhaps more precious to the 
public mind than those which.form the 
matter of the subject.” The artist, ac- 
cording to Flaubert, must not write a 
single line with a view to the demonstra- 
tion of a truth, or intervene in a narra- 
tive where he can have no business, ‘‘ in- 
asmuch as the beautiful and the useful 
have no contact with one another,” and 
inasmuch as ‘‘a novelist ought to abstain 
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from expressing his opin- 
ion on the things of this 
world.” As forthe malady 
of stvle, the refinements of 
what has lately been called 
with a certain affectation 
Vécriture, we have only to 
read the correspondence of 
Flaubert in order to com- 
prehend the intensity of the 
tortures which its victims 
undergo. To judge from 
these letters, full of cries 
of pain and despair, we 
might imagine le mal 
décrire to be one of the 
dolorous circles forgotten 
by Dante in his Inferno, 
and discovered by the au- 
thor of Madame Bovary 
in the course of the years 
he passed struggling with 
phrases, wrestling with per- 
fection,and writhing month 
after month in the tortures 
of voluntary infecundity. 
Certairly the career and the 
artistic aspirations of men 
like Flaubert and the Gon- 
courts are noble and fasci- 
nating; but the develop- 
ment of their dogmas and 
the continued refinement 
of their theories can only 
end, as we have already 
seen, in making literature 
into a sort of mandarinism, 
unintelligible to all except 
the initiated, utterly inaccessible even to 
people of average culture, and mere gib- 
berish to humanity in general. 

Russian fiction, the presentation of 
which is artistic to a very limited extent, 
but the matter of which is intensely 
human, moralizing, and even sermoniz- 
ing, had immense success a few years 
ago in France among readers of all kinds, 
among the literary men and even among 
the lower middle classes. Russian nov- 
els became the fashion; and then, in due 
time, they passed out of fashion, but left 
germs of reaction against the sterile theo- 
ries of art for art’s sake, and provoked 
intentions of moral and social reform, of 
which M. de Vogiié is, in a way, the ex- 
ponent and representative. ‘‘The repro- 
duction of things,” writes M. de Vogiié, 
“with the sole aim of charming, seems 
to me excellent, if it charms me indeed: 
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on the other hand,I hold that each one 
has the right to use the tools which he 
knows how to handle, whether pen, brush, 
or chisel, in order to defend a moral idea.” 
Global, with the faculties and tastes of 
a historian, M. de Vogiié directs his 
thoughts by preference to man, his life 
and his destinies, and particularly to hu- 
manity considered in masses, peoples, and 
races. He is broadly human; he loves 
the epoch in which he lives; he believes 
in its greatness and in the greatness of 
the future. 

A sincere democrat, M. de Vogiié hopes 
for a conciliation of Christianity and de- 
mocracy, and it is as the apostle of a neo- 
Christianity and of the doctrine of the 
dignity of the human soul that he is lis- 
tened to by the young men, and that the 
gentle austerity of- his books and his es- 
says is appreciated and assimilated in the 
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studious environs of the Sorbonne. M. 
de Vogiié’s Christianity is essentially 
practical rather than mystic; it is a Chris- 
tianity of energy and action, ready to em- 
ploy the latest inventions of the sciences 
of war and of peace in carrying out the 
order and secret of God, which, accord- 
ing to his ideas, is creation by means of 
sacrifice. M.de Vogiié has the rare priv- 
ilege of being in communion of heart and 
mind with a large section of the younger 
generations, who look towards him, and 
would gladly accept a new evangel from 
this Stoic, in whose books we find repeat- 
ed in more than one form this strong 
thought: ‘‘The order of the world does 
not seem instituted for the increase of 
human happiness, but for human great- 
ness, Which is a very different thing. To 
develop more life with more labor, such 
is our law, the law that distinguishes the 
man from the child, and the civilized be- 
ing from the savage.” 

Before leaving this order of ideas, we 
would recall an idea expressed by M. 
Renan in an interview on the occasion of 
a famous crime of passion in 1889. “I 
regret,” said M. Renan, ‘‘that no reli- 
gious sentiments are imparted to the 
young men of to-day. Of course they 
cannot be asked to go to mass, but, to 
make up for it, great voices ought to be 
heard in the Sorbonne and in all our 
large schools, so that their souls might 
be lifted up.” This lay religion recom- 
mended by M. Renan has become an ob- 
ject of desire, and the desire is perhaps 
intense enough to work out its own real- 
ization. 


I1X.—ROBUST PESSIMISM. 


In strong contrast with M. de Vogiié 
and his friends, M. Guy de Maupassant 
has contented himself with being an im- 
personal artist, according to the theory of 
Flaubert. His action has never been in 
the slightest degree moraiizing, and his 
career has been exclusively that of a 
robust pessimist seeking success with 
artistic dignity, but at the same time with 
unmistakable egotism. 

Born in 1850, M. de Maupassant did 
not publish his first tale until 1880. But 
he was not an ordinary débutant. Dur- 
ing the eight years that he had spent in 
the Navy Department and in the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction he had divided 
his leisure between athletics and literary 
study, and in the latter his counsellor 


and master had been Flaubert himself. 
Thus he appeared before the world for 
the first time at the age of thirty as a 
carefully trained artist having originality, 
temperament, and talent. Since then, 
within ten years— 1880 to 1891—M. de 
Maupassant published more than three 
hundred short tales, and more than twen- 
ty volumes, of which six are long novels, 
namely, Bel Ami, Pierre et Jean, Une 
Vie, Mont -Oriol, Fort comme la Mort, 
and Notre Ceur. Add to this baggage 
a play, Musotte, produced at the Gymnase 
in 1891. Let it be remembered, finally, 
that the abundant results of these ten 
years of labor are sufficiently literary to 
win the respect of the most exacting of 
the artistic critics, and sufficiently human, 
living, and simple to move and interest 
a very large public. 

M. de Maupassant belonged to no liter- 
ary chapel or coterie. For a while be- 
fore his début he frequented Zola’s liter- 
ary Thursdays, in the Rue de Boulogne, 
in the old days of the formation of the 
Naturalist battalions; but as soon as he 
began to be an active literary man he 
quietly abandoned the company of gens 
de lettres, and avoided the chapel of the 
Rue de Boulogne as earnestly as he scout- 
ed the grenier of Auteuil, where M. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt continues the tradi- 
tions of Flaubert’s Sunday receptions. 
In point of fact, he had none of the hab- 
its or tastes of the regular French man 
of letters. According to his own account, 
M. de Maupassant was not born to write 
rather than to follow any other pursuit. 
‘* With my obstinacy,” he has said, ‘‘and 
my method of working, I could have be- 
come a painter just as well as a literary 
man; in fact, I could have become almost 
anything except a mathematician. And 
this is so true that never in my life, no 
more now than formerly, have I found 
any joy in working. For me literature 
has never been anything but a means of 
emancipation.” 

In this respect M. de Maupassant was 
unlike his master, Flaubert, for whom lit- 
erature was the only object in life. For 
M. de Maupassant the only object in life 
was pleasure and comfort. His conversa- 
tion, his habits, his physique, his mental 
attitude, were not those of a regular liter- 
ary man, but rather of an epicurean phi- 
losopher. In his earlier tales he seemed 
to seek pleasure with the impudency of a 
splendidly healthy young faun. In his 












































books, as in his life, desire and carnality 
occupy a large place. His blood was 
young and ardent; his acts were those of 
an innocently sensual pagan; his philos- 
ophy was simple and negative. Life, he 
thought, is bad, and has, besides, no sense. 
We know nothing, and cannot know any- 
thing; in spite of ourselves, we go where 
fatality and our desires lead us, until death 
puts anend toeverything. This philoso- 
phy, which the author formulated in one 
of his later volumes, Sur l’Eau, is_per- 
haps the source from which most of his 
short stories derive their special acrid 
savor, for in all his work M. de Maupas- 
sant was much concerned with death; and 
therein he was a true epicurean. Without 
ideal, he described life as he saw it, in all 
the sadness of reality, in all the horror of 
its inevitable fatality, or sometimes in the 
ferocious comicality of its grossness or its 
weakness. 

Having exhausted, or at least worn off 
the keen edge of physical pleasure, M. de 
Maupassant indulged more and more in 
intellectual exercises in his recent books. 
Having strengthened his epicureanism by 
the study of accessible scientific phenom- 
ena, he became more deeply convinced 
of the miserable lot of humanity, of the 
blind cruelty of nature, and of the absurd- 
ity of man’s pride in his own supposed 
superiority. With this increased experi- 
ence he grew less indifferent. Senti- 
ments of pity, of tenderness, and of sym- 
pathy manifested themselves in his work, 
and he no longer triumphed vehemently 
over the stupidity of man and the bru- 
tality of his instincts. In his novel Fort 
comme la Mort and in the short story 
called Inutile Beauté his descriptions 
of the sufferings of man and of woman 
show a spirit of fraternity, and even of 
compassion, that is not far from the well- 
spring of human tears. In his latest 
books, and in his début as a dramatist— 
the piece called Musotte—this spirit of 
compassion and of tenderness, and this 
emotion in presence of the brutality of 
life, are very striking. The healthy 
young faun, the Maupassant of thirty, 
gave place to a more calm, a more pro- 
foundly sad, and a more widely experi- 
enced epicurean, the Maupassant of forty, 
a pessimist and a sceptic still, but already 
in full evolution towards kindness and 
humanity. 

The strong personality of M. de Mau- 
passant is to be remarked in the way in 
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which he, so to speak, administrated his 
genius. Literature, he has told us, has 
been for him a means and not an end. 
With Norman good:sense and foresight, 
the débutant Maupassant determined to 
win the big profits of journalism, and at 
the same time to avoid the sterility and 
Sisyphean labor of the article that lives 
but a day. Therefore he invented the 
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nouvelle, the short story, that fills two 
columns or two columns and a half, the 
story that comes under the category of 
journalism, and which at the same time 
is not journalism, for at the year’s end 
these studies or stories, these dramatic ar- 
ticles, so to speak, can be collected and 
sold in the form of a volume. Maupas- 
sant’s first tales were first published in the 
Gaulois, and the invention proved to be 
excellent and most successful, insomuch 
that a new journal, Gil Blas, was found- 
ed to work out the idea, and everybody 
began to write short tales and stories. 
Gil Blas obtained great success, and in its 
turn gave birth to a now greater rival, 
the Echo de Paris, likewise making the 
multitude of short stories its main fea- 
ture. Thus Maupassant may be called 





JULES CLARETIE 


the father of the contemporary French 
conteurs, of whom the name is now le- 
gion. 

M. de Maupassant, however, was easily 
the first of these story-tellers. In matter, 
form, and style none can be put on a level 
with him. His lucidity is unfailing; his 
faculty of seizing and rendering the most 
significant traits, and those alone, is in- 
comparable. He is free from affectation, 
either romantic or realist. He does not 


delight in psychological puzzles; he is 
chary of commentary upon actions; his 
limpid prose reflects reality with the 
fidelity and the simplicity of a mirror; 
robust and faultless, he tells stories, it 
would seem, as naturally as he walks or 
breathes. His sureness of observation is 
so complete that he needs neither to judge, 
to condemn, nor even to intervene, but 
only to look and tonarrate. In his early 
tales he contemplates reality with indif- 
ference; in his later creations his vision 
is not unfrequently colored by indigna- 
tion or veiled by pity; but in his first and 
his last tales the style remains the same 
strong, limpid, and natural prose, proof 
against all the caprices of fashion in 
phrase or epithet, without artifice, simply 
forceful and precise, conveying exactly 
what the author wants to tell us and 
nothing more. And herein Maupas- 
sant once more showed his Norman 
good sense; he never wished to be 
a mandarin, and never wrote to please 
the mandarins; he wrote for humanity 
about humanity. 


X.—VETERANS OF GLORY. 


After having resumed the new ten- 
dencies and the aspirations of young 
genius, we have now to enumerate 
briefly the veterans of glory, the sec- 
ond-rate artists, and even the distin- 
guished manufacturers who occupy 
prominent positions in literary Paris. 

Most of the eminent veterans will 
be found at the Académie Frangaise, 
where even the ardent revolutionists 
are generally only too glad to end 
their lives. There we shall find M. 
Taine (born 1828), famous of old for 
his fatalist and materialist doctrines, 
and for that History of English Lit- 
erature which caused him to be ac- 
cused of atheism by the Bishop of 
Orléans, together with Littré and Re- 
nan. In these latter days M. Taine 
has been writing a vast work on the 

Origines de la France Contemporaine. 
Thirty years he was one of the pillars 
of modern materialism, and -he greatly 
scandalized pious souls by declaring that 
‘* vice and virtue are products like vitriol 
and sugar.” On the other hand, when 
he published his first volume about the 
Revolution, in the year 1878, he was 
denounced as a cross reactionary. Ina 
later volume, however, he characterized 
Bonaparte as “‘an Italian condottiere of 
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the sixteenth century,” which was scarce 
ly a reactionary opinion. For that mat- 
ter it is perhaps vain to seek to specify 
the man’s opinions. M. Taine is an intel- 
lect; he is a realist in the spirit of Flau- 
bert and Goncourt—a documentary ana- 
lyzer who seems to consider that what is 
most truly existent is the visible and 
tangible man, with his flesh, nerves, 
and blood, his senses and his appe- 
tites. M. Taine is now the emeritus 
constructor of a vast philosophical 
system from which the tide of con- 
temporary thought has retired, leav- 
ing it high and dry, but imposing 
still. And so he continues, far from 
the hubbub of contemporary interests 
and ideas, building new wings and 
massive towers to magnify the vol- 
ume of his work, and on Thursdays 
the curious loungers may recognize 
him as he passes, with small steps, 
on his way to the Institute, a man of 
mediocre aspect, with blurred and fu- 
gacious features, in which we distin- 
guish two eyes of prodigious clear- 
ness and pronounced obliquity, blink- 
ing and squinting behind spectacles. 

M. Taine is one of the few famous 
Frenchmen who resist all the snares 
and assaults of interviewers, and who 
persist in refusing to allow their por- 
traits to be sold or published. 

At the Academy, too, we find M. 
Victor Cherbuliez (born 1830), who 
represents Geneva and its virtues, 
and writes romantic and cosmopoli- 
tan novels calculated to charm the 
tender souls of women. In these 
gently moving narratives, whose he- 
roes are Poles, Russians, Germans, or 
English, and very rarely French, M. Cher- 
buliez appears as a sort of continuator of 
Georges Sand, with more correctness of 
style and less eloquence. Since 1874 M. 
Cherbuliez has lived in Paris, gently, 
peacefully, unrobustly; and, under the 
pseudonyme of G. Valbert, he has writ- 
ten admirably well-informed articles on 
foreign politics in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes. 

It is at the Academy, likewise, that we 
shall find M. Jules Claretie (born 1840), 
M. Ludovie Halévy (born 1834), and the 
poets Leconte de Lisle (born 1815), Sully- 
Prudhomme (born 1839), and Francois 
Coppée (born 1842). M. Claretie, at pres- 
ent administrator of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, has achieved success in various 
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branches of literature; historian, novel- 
ist, dramatist, and journalist, he has ex- 
celled in everything that he has attempt- 
ed; but, being above all things an admi 
rable journalist, an assimilator of ideas 
rather than an originator, he has not been 
an opener of new and truly personal 
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paths in any of the branches that he has 
cultivated. His literary industry has 
been immense, and his career as rapid as 
it was brilliant. M. Halévy rests on the 
laurels of the Abbé Constantin, and re- 
mains famous chiefly as the joint author 
with M. Meilhac, of the librettos of Offen- 
bach’s operas, and as the incomparable 
historiographer of the ‘‘ Famille Cardi- 
nal.” M. Francois Coppée, the author, 
of the volumes of verse called Les Hum- 
bles and Les Jntimités, of the dramatic 
pieces in verse Le Passant, Le Luthier 
de Crémone, Severo Torrelli, and Les 
Jacobites, and of various short tales in 
prose, is an eminent and amiable medioc- 
rity, whose reputation has been made by 
the admiration of women. Compared 
with the perfection of the Parnassians, of 
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whom he is an unworthy pupil, M. Cop- 
pée’s verse is wanting in fine form and 
sonority ; as for his thought, it is never 
excessive or startling; the vision of his 
pale blue vitreous eye is commonplace 
and sincere ; is full of tender- 
ness, pity, and femininity; he is, in short, 
a sort of French Cowper, the poet of old 
maids and oppressed seamstresses, mais 
si peu poéte! 

M. Sully-Prudhomme, whose contem- 
plative mind inclines him to meditation 
upon psychological and social curiosities, 
has never awakened the enthusiasm of a 
large public any more than M. Leconte 
de Lisle. Both of these honored veterans 
are impeccable, and impassible poets 
whose history is wrapped up with that of 
the Parnassian school and of literary 
Paris of thirty years ago. 

Among the modern poets of establish- 
ed reputation, the most distinguished is 
M. Jean Richepin (born 1849), author of 
La Chanson des Gueux, Les Caresses, a 
drama in verse, Nana Sahib, and of sev- 
eral prose novels. M. Richepin is an ad- 
mirable artist in verse, affiliated to no 
school or chapel, independent, robust, 
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and personal. Most of his work, how- 
ever, is of a form and a conception 
such that Anglo-Saxon readers will 
with difficulty appreciate it. Let us 
therefore pass to the purveyors of ideal 
in prose, in other words, to the novel- 
ists. At the head of the list Alphonse 
Daudet (born 1840) figures as one of 
the great public favorites. His amia- 
ble and ingenious talent is so well 
known and so thoroughly and uni- 
versally esteemed that we need not 
dwell upon it here, the more so as M. 
Daudet’s first success dates from more 
than fifteen years ago. M. Ferdinand 
Fabre (born 1830) is also a veteran. 
His first novel was published in 1862, 
but it is only within the past eight or 
ten years that he has won the public 
recognition which his vigorous and 
sincere talent deserves. An ex-sem- 
inarist, destined for the priesthood, M. 
Fabre never took orders, but he has 
made use of the memories of his youth 
to make a curious and to many read- 
ers fascinating study of clerical life. 
His novels Les Courbezon, L’ Abbé 
Tigrane, Lucifer, and Mon Oncle 
Célestin have won for him the ap- 
pellation of the Balzac of the Cath- 
olie clergy. In of M. Fabre’s 
books the personages are priests or prim- 
itive peasants; the scenes are laid in the 
solitudes of the mountainous and distant 
district of the Cévennes; the narrative is 
grave and monotonous, but relieved by 
occasional flashes of emotion and tender- 
ness, and by a little gayety and humor too. 
M. André Theuriet (born 1833) is, like M. 
Fabre, a writer of austere morality; he is 
the painter par excellence of provincial 
France, with its villages, its woods, its 
rivers, and its orchards, and the exact 
and cordial limner of the petite bouwrgeoi- 
sie, half town-folk and half peasants, 
who form the reserve of the French na- 
tion in virtue and energy. 

M. Pierre Loti, whose real name is Ju- 
lien Viaud, and whose profession is that 
of an officer in the French navy, is a dis- 
tinct and curious personality, in litera- 
ture. He never penetrated the arcana of 
the ‘‘rare epithet,” or of the processes 
and refinements of style and composition 
perfected by Flaubert and the brothers 
De Goncourt. He has nothing of the 
mandarin of letters. When he made his 
début he was ignorant of contemporary 
literature and ignorant of literary tech- 
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nique; he seems to have written because 
his nature prompted him to write; he 
was a spontaneous descriptive artist. His 
first volume, Aziyadé, dates from 1879, 
and contains descriptions of Constanti- 
nople that are not very remarkable; but 
Le Mariage de Loti, published in 1880, 
attracted attention, and the author's fame 
increased year by year as he _ publish- 
ed Le Roman dun Spahi, Mon Frére 
Yves, Propos dExil, Les Trois Dames 
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ine originality of his nature. Doubtless 
his descriptions are incomplete, his vo- 
cabulary of epithets rather meagre, his 
evocations vague and ill-defined. And 
yet one wonders what the descriptive 
novel can give after all that Loti has 
written. 

M. Georges Ohnet has played in liter- 
ary Paris the réle of scapegoat. From 
the points of view of conception, form, 
thought, and style, his novels are held up 
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de la Kasbah, Fleurs @ Ennui, Pécheur 
Wd Islande, Madame Chrysanthéme, Japo- 
neries d Automne. In these books Loti 
has described almost all the parts of the 
globe that a naval officer can visit; and 
for the simple reader who does not break 
his toys to see what is inside them, these 
strange stories of exotic emotion are full 
of charm, and at the same time of a pecul- 
iar, caressing, and enveloping sadness, 
proceeding, as it were, from a sentiment 
of the melancholy of things. Pierre Loti 
describes the aspects of nature and the 
characters and emotions of men; he is the 
interpreter of simple and touching feel- 
ings; he is an interesting artist, not by 
dint of literary skill, but by dint of sin- 
cerity and spontaneity, and by the genu- 


as models of all that is bad and non-liter- 
ary. The author’s name is a byword 
among the mandarins of letters, and no 
words are strong enough to express the 
disdain which the stylists, the analysts, 
and the artists feel for those world-famous 
works Serge Panine, Le Maitre de Forges, 
Le Docteur Rameau, La Comtesse Sarah, 
Lise Fleuron, La Grande Marniére, Les 
Dames de Croix-Mort, Rose et Noir, Vo- 
lonté,and Dernier Amour. It was by a 
ferocious article about M. Georges Ohnet 
that M. Jules Lemaitre began his Parisian 
fame; M. Lemaitre had an easy task in 
demonstrating the threadbareness of M. 
Ohnet’s plots, the wretched convention- 
ality of his characters, his utter want of 
direct and sincere observation, the com- 
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monplaceness and vulgarity of his execu- 
tion, forming altogether a whole which 
M. Lemaitre characterized as triple es- 
sence de banalité. Nevertheless, M. Le- 
maitre is obliged to admit that these 
novels have their reason to be, and that 
they supply a want. The novelists who 
are artists pay less and less heed to the 
tastes of the public, and even affect to 
despise the public; their literature tends 
to become more and more esoteric; their 
boldness and their Byzantine refinements 
alienate a large class of simple-minded 
readers of the middle classes, who want 
to read romances a little superior to those 
of the feuilleton of the Petit Journal— 
romances that seem to be literature, but 
which in reality stand in the same rela- 


tion to literature as a chromo- 
lithograph to a work of art. M. 
Georges Ohnet's raison détre is 
that he is the worthy successor 
of Feuillet, and that he provides 
the French middle classes with 
the finest simili-literature that 
there is in the market. He knows 
how to interest women by roman- 
tic stories full of movement, in 
which the herves are always no- 
ble either by birth or sentiment; 
while the heroines are beautiful 
and accomplished, and generally 
serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the aristocracy and the 
middle classes, or vice versa. All 
this is as it should be. M. Ohnet 
is a force which cannot be denied. 
He has the success and the public 
that he deserves. He is a pur- 
veyor of ideal, an educator, a 
consoler, and an enlightener of 
mediocre souls. In his heroes 
and heroines the reader discov- 
ers some of his or her own pe- 
culiarities, sentiments, or aspira- 
tions; only, thanks to M. Ohnet’s 
commonplace but clearly intelli- 
gible prose, these peculiarities, 
sentiments, or aspirations are 
seen distinctly and sharply. So 
the young counter-jumper who 
reads Byron derives from the 
poet’s verse, as it were, the for- 
mula and clear impression of the 
unexpressed ardor, the enchant- 
ment, or the jealousy that filled 
his bosom the last time he walked 
with his middle-class sweetheart. 

To scoff at M. Georges Ohnet 
and disdain his work with cruel sarcasms 
is vain and foolish. The reading public is 
not wholly composed of literary connois- 
seurs, but mainly of commonplace, medi- 
ocre, and unzsthetic people. For these 
M. Ohnet writes; by these he is applaud- 
ed and cherished; and as his work be- 
trays a commonplace and mediocre mind 
devoid of artistic aspirations, we may be 
sure that he is perfectly satisfied with 
the approbation of his peers. For that 
matter, fortune has done everything to 
smooth his path. Born at Paris in 1848 
of wealthy parents, he has himself gain- 
ed great wealth, and so he lives gayly 
and happily in the lap of luxury, with a 
town house at Paris and a country house 
in the Seine-et-Marne. In appearance 















M. Georges Ohnet is short, square-built, 
slightly hunchbacked, with a bright intel- 
ligent face, dark, sceptical eyes, brown 
mustache, and scanty beard. 

Of the other conventional novelists, 

the weavers of romantic tales, the dis- 
ciples and successors of Octave Feuillet, 
the most distinguished, besides M. Ohnet, 
are MM. Albert Delpit, George Duruy, 
Henry Rabusson, and Léon de Tin- 
seau, of whom there is nothing spe- 
cial tobe said. The regular feuille- 
ton novelists are to be counted by 
dozens; they are methodical labor- 
ers whose existence is generally 
obscure; some of them, however, 
achieve veritable popularity and 
exercise indisputable influence over 
the sales of newspapers which en- 
joy their collaboration ; at any rate, 
they are the direct successors of Al- 
exandre Dumas, Eugéne Sue, Pon- 
son du Terrail, and Gaboriau, and 
the immediate followers of the now 
venerable Xavier de Montépin, 
whose works have been translated 
into all the languages of the earth. 
The most eminent feuilleton nov- 
elists of the present day are MM. 
Emile Richebourg, Jules Mary, 
and Alexis Bouvier, who deal with 
sentiment and complex adventure, 
and of whom we may truly say, 
quoting the words of Flaubert: 
‘* Happy those who have no doubts 
of themselves, and who spin out, as 
the pen runs, all that flows forth 
from their brains.” 

We may note also among the disciples 
of Hoffman and Edgar Poe, who produce 
fantastic stories, M. Jules Verne (born 
1828), the friend of boys all the world 
over, and the inventor of an ingenious 
method of composition, which consists 
in pushing the discoveries of science to 
an imaginary extreme point, and then, 
in a narrative formula, using the appar- 
ently possible results or desiderata as if 
they were accomplished facts. M. Verne’s 
works have, of course, nothing in com- 
mon with artistic literature. 

Here we must bring our catalogue to 
an end, not for the want of names, but 
because there are so many writers of a 
certain amount of talent that there is no 
reason for mentioning one and not men- 
tioning another. The reader will there- 
fore be good enough to consult the book- 
sellers’ catalogues if he wishes to learn 
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the names of the innumerable second- 
rate French novelists; and as for the 
younger men whose incontestable talent 
has already made them competitors for 
wider literary glory, let us mention MM. 
Léon Hennigue, Paul Hervieu, Paul 
Margueritte, Edouard Rod, and that ex- 
asperated but morally untidy artist J. 
K. Huysmans. 





LEON HENNIQUE. 


XI.—THE DRAMATISTS. 

The contemporary French stage, like 
the novel, is awaiting the appearance of 
some new leader, who will give the for- 
mula that is vaguely desired by the liter- 
ary artists,and perhaps by the public as 
well. Since the beginning of the centu- 
ry the dramatic production of Paris has 
been so immense that all the known for- 
mul of pieces have been used and used 
again, until everything has been strained 
out of them and into them, and now they 
remain blurred, blunted, limp, and shape- 
less, like a pair of shoes that have been 
worn by many feet. Imagine the vast- 
ness of accomplishment and the variety 
of situations and effects realized in the 
dramatic writings of Victor Hugo, Alex- 
andre Dumas, Ferdinand Dugué, D’En- 
nery, Monsieur Scribe, and their imita- 
tors, all proceeding from the Romantic 
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movement, with its idealist and chival- 
rous themes. Then consider the work of 
the positive and materialist movement of 
the second empire—the plays of the 
younger Dumas, Augier, and Sardou, the 
comedies of Labiche, the fantastic and 
universal irreverence of Meilhac and Ha- 
lévy in their operettes and Palais Royal 
pieces, the untiring inventiveness of in- 
numerable vaudevillists. What, indeed, 
can have been left undone or untried by 
these genial or industrious playwrights 
of the past? What can the young men 
and the innovators yet find in order to 
tickle the jaded appetites of a public that 
has seen everything? 

Of the veterans, two alone continue 
in the field, MM. Dumas and Sardou. A 
consummate master of all the processes 
of the playwright’s art, ingenious and fer- 
tile in resource as Monsieur Scribe him- 
self, M. Sardou writes anecdotic pieces 
that are admirably adapted for exporta- 
tion. His personages are conventional; 
their movements, language, and actions 
depart more widely from observed nature 
than contemporary notions of art would 
approve; the whole construction of the 
play is ingenious rather than logically 
synthetic; in short, the object of the au- 
thor is to amuse the public and achieve 
material success rather than to produce a 
work of art. M.Sardou is not esteemed 
by the literary artists of Paris, and he is 
neither an enlightener of men nor a lead- 
er of youth. M. Alexandre Dumas the 
younger remains, on the contrary, one of 
the great and most respected figures of 
Paris—an artist, a moralist. and a mover 
of men. What man of letters has had a 
deeper influence on his epoch than M. 
Dumas? On how many social questions 
has he spoken independently and lumi- 
nously? How many memorable and im- 
mediately popular types has he created in 
his novels and plays?) Who has trans- 
formed the old formule of the stage 
more boldly than he? M. Dumas does 
not look upon the dramatic art as an 
amusement. His serious, poetical, and 
even idealist mind regards the stage as a 
pulpit for the moralist; his pieces pose 
and solve behind the foot-lights the prob- 
lems of life, and more especially those 
resulting from the relations of man and 
woman. Thus we may say ina general 
way that M. Dumas does not start from 
particular facts, like M. Sardou, nor from 
types, like Augier, but from a social idea, 


so that the piéces a thése of M. Dumas 
are to a certain extent abstract literature. 

As might have been expected, the Nat- 
uralists have theorized about the stage, 
and M. Zola has proclaimed in years now 
gone by that “le thédtre sera naturaliste 
ou il ne sera pas.’ The practical dra- 
matic essays of the Naturalists have not, 
however, been successful up to the pres- 
ent, so far as concerns the great public, 
which is the only public that can be 
counted in the particular matter. Never- 
theless, there has been of late years a 
growing tendency towards greater truth 
and artistic realism on the stage, and, in 
spite of violent condemnation and of the 
furious protestation of conservative crit- 
ics, the performances of pieces like M. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux 
at the Odéon, and of M. Léon Hennique’s 
La Mort du Duc d’Enghien at the Théa- 
tre Libre, have marked the beginning of 
a new era, 

The Théatre Libre, founded in 1887 by 
M. André Antoine, a young employé of 
the Gas Company, who had an incurable 
passion for the stage, is supported by sub- 
scription; it gives eight performances a 
year, to which the public is not admitted, 
so that the censorship does not have to 
intervene; its motto is ‘‘ Par l’Art et 
pour l Art”; its object is to give to young 
authors a chance of trying their strength, 
and to authors who are not young an 
opportunity of protesting practically 
against the prejudices of managers who 
are afraid of novelty, and who conse- 
quently allow their theatres to become 
the fief of a band of monopolists. 

The Théatre Libre has become at once 
a Parisian institution and a sort of nurs- 
ery of authors and actors, a practical 
conservatory free from the traditions and 
prejudices of official discipline, a focus of 
art, of enthusiasm, and of reform. 

Simultaneously with the creation and 
success of the Théatre Libre, an isolated 
reformer, M. Henri Becque, has been 
brought persistently before the public by 
the advanced critics and chroniqueurs. 
M. Becque belongs to the young genera- 
tion by right of oppression rather than of 
age; he has been for years a victim of 
the scepticism of managers and of the un- 
appreciativeness of the public; in other 
words, he is a ‘‘ young” author of fifty 
vears of age, but still ‘‘ wn jeune” in the 


eyes of the opposition. In Paris, it may 
be remarked, ‘‘les jeunes,” who make so 
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much noise about their wrongs and 
grievances in the great and small 
newspapers, are not unfrequently men 
between forty and fifty, who might be 
more fly called ratés than jeunes. 
Such, however, is not the case with 
M. Becque. Admired and ardently 
supported by friends in the press, 
adored in certain blue-stocking sa- 
lons on account of his cruel wit—a 
sort of Alceste, who, like his proto- 
type, pretends that his pessimism 
is only exaggerated optimism — M. 
Becque has had his best plays, Les 
Corbeaux and La Parisienne, pro- 
duced at the Comédie Francaise, and 
his views of art are the frequent con- 
cern of the critics. In a few words 
we may say that in his most personal 
work M. Becque aims at humanity and 
realism; he is the continuator of Du- 
mas and of Moliére, that is to say, of 
the two dramatists who subordinate 
action to the painting of manners 
and character, and who are at once 
analytic and synthetic. 

Of late years a ferment of dramatic 
revolution has manifested itself in Par- 
is; special journals have been founded 
to preach the new gospel; the established 
critics have been hauled over the coals 
and summoned imperiously to show jus- 
tice if not sympathy towards the inno- 
vators; in a word, there are many symp- 
toms of a crisis and of an approaching 
transformation. But what shall the new 
formula be? This question cannot be 
answered for the moment. We have at 
present only vague indications from 
which to judge. Evidently, if we neglect 
for the moment the dramatic pretensions 
of the ‘‘ symbolists,” the great question, a 
question of degree, is and always will be: 
shall a play be a portrait of real life or 
not? Shall convention or truth reign ? 
It is equally evident that what is ephem- 
eral in art is the part that is based upon 
convention, prejudice, and habits of style 
that are transitory. We can thus com- 
prehend the aspirations of those who wish 
to connect the modern stage with the an- 
alytic traditions of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, and therefore to reject the sentimen- 
tal conventionalities which grew up with 
Rousseau’s influence at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and at the same time 
to abolish the tricks and processes of the 
romantic melodrama. A dramatic liter- 
ature dependent upon observation and 
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analysis, and seeking to produce the illu- 
sion of truth and reality—-such would ap- 
pear to be the ideal. In the best come- 
dies of the past five or six years there has 
certainly been a marked effort to bring 
the stage nearer to the truth of real life. 
As for new formule, the only one to be 
distinguished is that of M. Hennique’s La 
Mort du Due @ Enghien, which has come 
to be identified with the Théatre Libre. 
In pieces constructed on this model there 
is no carefully elaborated plot, with its ex- 
position, development, and dénouement, 
the whole logically deduced with explana- 
tory incidents and inevitable scenes which 
an experienced play-goer can foresee at 
the end of the first act. The new formu- 
la takes a. fact, unexplained, just as real- 
ity presents it. This fact is developed 
in a certain milieu and traverses certain 
phases. Each phase is, so to speak, a 
dramatic moment which the author re- 
produces with photographic fidelity. If 
these moments are well chosen, and if 
the surroundings of the fact are pictu- 
resque or otherwise eloquent, the specta- 
tor will be amused, charmed, or touched 
by the succession of tableaux that pass 
before his eyes, and give him the illusion 
of more or less complete visions of people 
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living, speaking, and acting in real life. 
Certainly effects of singular intensity of 
material truth have been obtained by such 
visions of moments of life, and it is inter- 
esting to note that M. Guy de Maupassant 
made his début asa play-writer in 1891, 
with a piece called Musotte, constructed 
according to this new formula. 

In speaking of the Parisian stage we 
must say a word about the critics, or at 
least about the one critic whose reputa- 
tion is even more than European, M. 
Francisque Sarcey. Born in 1828, M. 
Sarcey was introduced into the journal- 
istic world by his friend Edmond About, 
of whom he was a contemporary at the 
Ecole Normale. In 1867 he became the 
theatrical critic of the newspaper Le 
Temps, and for nearly twenty-five years 
he has been going to the theatre every 
night of his life, except on Good-Friday, 
and composing his feuilleton with the ex- 
actness of an employé and the conviction 
of a school-teacher. Meanwhile he has 
become also a most prolific writer in the 
Parisian and provincial press, creating 
for himself a monopoly of common-sense 
views on men and things of the day. No 
French journalist is supposed to have so 
much common-sense as M. Sarcey. At 
least, such is his reputation among the 
French middle classes, both in Paris and 
more especially in the provinces; and it 
is the admiration of the middle classes 
that gives him his authority and_ his 
power. M. Sarcey is a power in the press. 
When a new piece is produced, author, 
manager, actors, and public ask, ‘‘Qu’en 
dira Sarcey ?’ and on Sunday they read 
Le Temps. If the piece is a stupid vaude- 
ville or a Palais Royal farce, M. Sarcey 
will invariably speak favorably and an- 
alyze the production at length, noting 
the passages where he laughed a@ ventre 
déboutonné, for he delights in the gross- 
est forms of the dramatic art. If the 
piece is a drama or a comedy constructed 
after the conventional method of Scribe, 
or the perfected methods of Sardou and 
Pailleron, M. Sarcey will be joyous. 
“C'est du thédtre,” he will exclaim; ‘‘cela 
fera de Vargent.” On the other hand, 
if the piece is not cast in a common 
mould, if there is an attempt at greater 
truth of presentation than is usual in the 
conventional pieces, M. Sarcey will be 
alarmed; he will fail to understand; and 
in the end he will probably exclaim: ‘‘Ce 
n'est pas du thédtre. Ca ne fera pas 


dargent.” From this the reader will 
justly conclude that M. Sarcey is a mod- 
erate man, respectful of traditions and 
of the established order of things. A pro- 
fessor by training and temperament, M. 
Sarcey began writing about the modern 
stage simply, sincerely, ponderously, like 
a good and loyal pedagogue, and his 
system seemed at once prodigiously ori- 
ginal. Gradually, by dint of persistently 
going to the theatre and writing about 
plays, he acquired a complete set of ss- 
thetic ideas on the subject of dramatic 
art, based solely upon observation and 
experience. The few generalizations that 
seem to govern his method of criticism 
are rules that he has verified by the ex- 
amination of countless pieces, and the 
basis and ultimate criterion of all his 
judgments is the principle that plays are 
written to be performed not before a re- 
fined few, but before great masses of men 
and women. This being the case, it is 
not astonishing that M. Sarcey never an- 
ticipates the impressions and the judg- 
ment of the public, but explains and flat- 
ters its tastes by approving with enthu- 
siasm and conviction only that which the 
average middle-class spectator would 
himself instinctively applaud. It is also 
natural enough that M. Sarcey, being un- 
able to class novel efforts in any of the 
categories of his experience, should tend 
to be hostile to everything that is without 
precedent. By his own confession it 
took him twenty years to learn to appre- 
ciate Hugo. How many years will he 
require in order to comprehend the dra- 
matic aspirations of M. de Goncourt? 
Certainly the career of M. Sarcey has 
been curious and generally respectable, 
so far as persistency, conviction, and vir- 
tual loyalty entitle a man to respect. His. 
mind is obviously not of the finest fibre, 
nor his massive and ventripwtent person 
either. But what can be done? The 
veteran critic has not acquired the posi- 
tion he occupies without having well de- 
served it; on the whole, he does not abuse 
his great influence, and if he does not 
make it a point of honor to-comprehend 
every new manifestation of art, like M. 
Paul Bourget, his cultured provincial 
readers esteem him none the less on that 
account, and their admiration is doubtless 
still further increased when from time to 
time he speaks of himself, with singular 
felicity of expression and truly legitimate 
pride, as having an experience of forty 
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vears of theatre-going and thirty years of 
dramatic criticism—‘t quarante ans de 
thédtre et trente ans de feuilleton sur le 
corps.” A critic of such prolonged and 
vast experience as M. Sarcey is without 
his mate in the history of dramatic art. 


XIL—THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

To give an adequate account of the 
Parisian newspaper press would require 
much space, so many are the details of 
conception and organization which we 
should need to explain. For our pres- 
ent purpose it will suffice to consider 
the newspapers in their relation to 
literary Paris. In a word, we may say 
that the newspapers are the bankers of 
the literary men. The feuilleton and 
the chronique of the Parisian daily 
press enable the successful literary 
man in Paris to gain more notoriety, 
more public attention, and, on the 
whole, more money than his fellows 
in any other capital of the world. 

The press has changed greatly with- 
in the past thirty years. The few dis- 
creet and doctrinaire papers of the sec- 
ond empire, impoverished by the cen- 
sorship, both from the point of view 
of the publication of news and of the 
expression of opinion, have gradually 
been replaced by the numerous news 
sheets of la presse & informations, 
where the telegram, the reporter, and 
the interviewer hold the chief place. 
Nevertheless, the French reader does 
not take kindly to the bare laconism 
of the telegram, to the businesslike 
narrative of the Anglo-Saxon report- 
er, or to the interview presented with- 
out a certain literary elegance. There 
is an innate artistic sentiment in the 
Frenchman which twenty years of brutal 
democracy and materialism have scarcely 
impaired, and which no editor can afford 
to neglect. The traditions of the French 
press are literary; its most ancient and 
its most recent organs, Le Journal des 
Débats, Le Temps, Le Figaro, Le Gaulois, 
and L’Echo de Paris, ave at the same 
time the most literary. 

The features of the Parisian press which 
first strike the Anglo-Saxon observer are 
the importance attached to the feuilleton, 
the prominence of the topical essay call- 
ed the chronique, and finally the signa- 
ture of the articles, even those of the re- 
porters and interviewers. Conscious per- 
sonality attains prodigious developments 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 508.—50 
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in literary Paris, and of late years espe- 
cially there have been some unparalleled 
manifestations of hypertrophy of the Ego 
amongst the novelists and essayists. How- 
ever, it is not our business to criticise, but 
merely to remark the tendencies of this 
personal and signed journalism which 
are to limit the authority of the editor, to 
emancipate the writer, to bring him into 
greater evidence, to advertise his signa- 
ture or trade-mark, so to speak, and thus 





FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


at once to create a demand for his work 
and increase its market value—all this 
greatly to the writer’s advantage, and to 
the publisher's also, for the regular col- 
laboration of well-known writers of mark- 
ed personality and literary eminence is an 
element of attraction in a newspaper or 
periodical. M, Sarcey’s dramatic criti- 
cism in the Sunday issue of Le Temps 
is one of the strongest and most popu- 
lar features of the paper, and worth the 
20,000 frances a year that the author is 
paid for it. The article headed ‘‘ La Vie 
Littéraire,” by M. Anatole France, is an- 
other feature of Le Temps. In the Jour- 
nal des Débats the dramatic feuilleton of 
M. Jules Lemaitre, without having the 
authority of M. Sarcey’s ponderated com- 
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mon-sense prose, has the greater charm 
of brillianey, fresh wit, and a marvellous 
abundance of ideas, with which the writer 
plays and juggles with incomparable vir- 
tuosité. Le Figaro until recently boasted 
the veteran chroniqueur M. Albert Wolf, 
the ugliest man in Paris, a German, na- 
tive of Cologne, who was nevertheless for 
years a personification of Parisian wit 
and a power in the press. Le Figaro’s 
other chroniqueurs are M. Emile Bergerat 
(‘Caliban ”), M. Paul Desjardins, who is 
also the apostle of neo-Christianity in the 
Journal des Débats, M. Jules Lemaitre, 
M. Robert de Bonniéres, M. Henri Fou- 
quier, whose prose may be found in half 
a dozen other Parisian papers, M. Octave 
Mirbeau, and a dozen other brilliant writ- 
ers who are climbing up the wall of the 
Garden of Fame with more or less suc- 
cess. In the other papers we should have 
to cite often the same names, and many 
others to boot, the list of Parisian journal- 
ists being equivalent almost to the list of 
Parisian literary men. For what French 
writer is not or has not been a journalist, 
an essayist of the press, a chroniqueur? 
Is not the list headed by Renan and Taine? 
And is not the influence of Renan pre- 





dominant in the Parisian newspapers, 
and are not the doctrines of Renan- 
ism those of the most eminent chro- 
niqueurs? Aman like M. Henri Fou- 
quier, with his brilliant, superficial, 
and all-embracing inattentiveness, 
can scarcely be expected to choose a 
direction and work persistently with 
a moral purpose and for the public 
good. M. Francis Magnard, director 
of Le Figaro, will not choose a direc- 
tion either, but remains obstinately 
Renanist and dilettante. Epicurean, 
egotist, sceptic to the backbone, fa- 
miliar with all the disillusionment 
and ferocious irony of Parisian jour- 
nalistic and public life, M. Magnard 
has invented a derivative form of 
Renanism, called Je-m’en - fichisme, 
whose sterilizing, desperate, and yet 
apparently amusing doctrines he pro- 
fesses almost daily in the terse and 
mordant political bulletin of Le Fi- 
garo. 

Finally, as regards the feuilleton, 
its presence, we may say, is necessary 
in a newspaper in order to secure the 
patronage of the women. That no 
French newspaper can dispense with 
this patronage is proved by the fact 

that none dispense with the feuilleton 
novel, while in many cases the feuilleton 
is the chief element of success. Le Petit 
Journal, for instance, which prints a mil- 
lion copies a day and circulates all over 
France, owes half its success to the two 
sensational and sentimental feuilletons 
which form one-fourth of its entire read- 
ing matter. The commencement of a 
new feuilleton by one of the favorite mod- 
ern successors of Dumas, Ponson du Ter- 
rail, and Paul Féval will cause, from one 
week to another, an increase of from 30,000 
to 100,000 copies in the circulation of this 
paper. As for the great Parisian journals, 
Le Figaro, L’Echo de Paris, Le Temps, 
Le Gil Blas, their circulation is not sensi- 
bly affected by the publication of a novel; 
but as they cannot dispense with the feu- 
illeton, they make a point of securing the 
best literature of the day. 

The review or magazine does not flour- 
ish in France. The only great French 
review is the famous Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The great family magazine, 
whether illustrated or not, has yet to be 
created. On the other hand, penny 
weekly publications with illustrations 
abound. 
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THE BEGGAR’S WORD. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


J ROUDLY arose Cnocfirinn’s height, at that time clothed with trees, 
Whose many leaves showed light or dark, synehronie with the breeze. 
A castle stood upon its crown-—now lie its ruins low— 
But that was in the olden time, twelve hundred years ago. 


And there the cruel Lora reigned, the king of all that land; 
No trace of justice in his heart, no mercy in his hand; 
To noble high, or peasant low, denying ruth or right: 
Black be his memory, Lora-na-ard, the tyrant of the height! 


His wrath the worst on Cormae fell—on Cormac of the Glen; 
His hate for him was twice of that he felt for other men— 

His cousin Cormac, rightful heir, whose crown usurped he wore, 
Who Glann-a-dord alone retained of all he held before. 
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3ut naught for sway did Cormac long; a noble, shunning strife; 
His greatest treasures, children twain and Amarach his wife— 
Oscur, his son, a stripling tall, of proud and noble air, 

And Niav—right well Fiongalla* called—the innocent and fair. 


Long time had Lora set his eyes on daughter and on land; 

To wrest the last, to wreck the first, a deadly scheme he planned; 

For tempting from his lofty towers, in all its pride complete, 

Was Glann-a-dord, its woods and fields—and Niav was young and sweet. 


So when one morning Niav went forth, with handmaids in her train, 
As was her wont, to taste the air that swept the dewy plain, 

There sudden from behind a knoll rode gallowglasses base, 

Who rudely seized the lady fair and bore her from the place. 


The gallowglasses of the king their saffron jerkins showed, 
And to the summit of the hill the vile marauders rode. 

The royal rath they entered, and with victory elate, 

With shouts their lovely prize they bore within the castle gate. 


Her brother heard her piteous shrieks, and snatching spear and brand, 
Sprang light of foot up rock and cliff to intercept the band; 

3ut only gained the castle gates to find them closed to him, 

And at a wicket, sheltered well, the warder old and grim. 


‘*“What do you here,” the warder cried, ‘‘ with spear and glaive displayed ? 
Our royal lord no comer brooks in hostile guise arrayed. 

Begone, rash boy, or dread his wrath!” ‘‘’Tis Lora’s self I seek. 

Where skulks this coward king of yours, oppressor of the weak ?” 


Oped at the words the castle gates, and poured the wretches forth, 
The vile assassin kerns well armed, the hirelings from the North. 
The first went down before the sword, two others followed fast; 
But all too many they for one, who, wounded, fell at last. 


They haled him soon where Lora sat, and grimly said the king, 
‘*For this, at dawn, before your house, on gallows-tree you swing: 
And for the treason that is bred in nest at Glann-a-dord, 

Your father’s lands are forfeited unto his sovereign lord!” 


Ill news will travel fast; and hence, ere quite an hour had flown, 
A mother’s heart was throbbing quick, a mother’s voice made moan; 
A white-haired father bent in grief, all pride and state laid by, 

His only son, his hope, his pride, next morn was doomed to die. 


* Fair-Cheek. 


[The name of the wicked prince in this legend is arbitrary, though the ancient Irish 
had an ard righ (high king, or emperor) thus called. Of the latter is told, with some vari- 
ations, the tale of Midas. The story was caught probably from some monk in the days 
when Ireland stood pre-eminent in classical as well as theological learning, and it became 
filtered through the peasants’ sieve. This Labhradh Loingseach—-Lora Lonshach of.the common 
tongue (Leary ?)—was gifted with a pair of horse’s, not ass’s, ears. The barber relieved his 
mind of the awful secret not by whispering it to a hole in the ground, but into a split which 
he made in a willow. Of this the king’s musician chanced to make a harp that treacher- 
ously, at a public festival, uttered the barber’s words, “Da Chluais Chapail ar Labhradh Loingseach” 

i. e., Lora Lonshach has horse’s ears. As for Donn, called Firineach—the teller of truth—from 
the invariable fulfilment of his predictions, he may be set down as an Irish Thomas the Rhymer. 
His identity is not fixed. Sometimes he is called a local fairy king, and sometimes set down 
as a son of Milesius, the conqueror of Ireland, who has taken up his residence in a rocky hill, 
waiting until the country recovers its nationality. ] 
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‘‘THE FIRST WENT DOWN BEFORE THE SWORD.” 


Amid their grief the sunset fell, the hour was growing late, 
When came a tattered beggar there, and rapped upon the gate. 
‘‘T am,” said he, ‘‘the poorest man among the sons of men; 
God save ye kindly! give me bed and supper at the Glen.” 


‘**Alas, poor man,” a servant said, ‘‘seek not for shelter here; 

Avoid a house upon whose roof there falls such grief and fear.” 
‘Nay, nay,” said Cormac; ‘‘spurn him not! Whatever be our woes, 
No man in need, while yet I rule, from hence unsuccored goes.” 


ae‘ 
Where some one told him of the doom that hung on Glann-a-dord. 
“Oh, sha gu dheine?’* said he then. ‘‘ But Oscur shall not die: 
Not his, but Lora’s race is run, J say, who cannot lie!” 


J 
| They let the beggar in the gate, they set him at the board, . { 


* Is that so? 
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The night had passed, the dawn was there, no cloud upon the sky; 
And soon they raise before the door the ghastly gallows high; 
And soon with mournful sound of horns the sad procession shows— 
The troops of Lora on the march, and Osecur bound with those. 


Came forth the beggar with his hosts, and with scarce-hidden laugh, 
Exclaimed in measured accents, as he leaned upon his staff: “4 
‘Last night there was no banshee's cry, that ever death portends; 
Take comfort, gracious Bhan-a-teagh,* the right the right defends!” 


we? 


Proud Lora prances on his steed, and lightly leaps to ground; 

He gazes on the gloomy tree, then looks revengeful round, 

When Amarach, with tottering steps, approaches where he stands, 
And on her knees for mercy begs with high uplifted hands. 


‘*The boy shall die!” the monarch said, ‘‘so treason may be checked, 
And vassals taught their sovereign’s will to hold in due respect.” 
‘*You err, O king,” the beggar said; ‘‘not he, but you shall die. 

I say it, I, Donn Firineach, the one who cannot lie!” 





Peace, fool!” replied the king. ‘* And learn, O Cormac, to your cost, 
Your son his life and you the lands of Glann-a-dord have lost. 

But as for Niav, my leman she, to grace my palace hall.” 

‘*Thou liest, king!” the beggar said. ‘‘She has escaped thy thrall.” 


‘“Now who are you,” the monarch cried, ‘‘ who dares to wake my wrath ? 
Far better in the woodland stand within the wild wolf’s path. 

Vile beggar-churl, this insolence to-day you well shall rue. 

The tree which they have reared for one, has room enough for two!” 


A noise as though the lightning-stroke a thunder-cloud had kissed. « 
Cnocfirinn opened at its base, poured forth a cloud of mist. 

Impetuous over rock and mead in mighty mass it rolled, 

And hid the beggar from their sight within its silver fold. 


All stood appalled. What sign is this? Now guard us, Holy Rood! 
Closer the cloud of mist advanced to where the monarch stood; 

An arm in glittering mail came forth, a hand that bore a glaive; 

It rose in air, then sweeping down, the head of Lora clave. 


Then shrank the cloud away, dispersed, and showed a glittering ring 
Of warriors bold in green and gold, and at their head their king— 
Beggar no more—Donn Firingach, who one time ruled the land; 
And to her sire the Lady Niav he led with kindly hand. 


‘‘From my deep sleep in yonder hill,” he said, ‘‘I heard your woe, 
And came to raise the humbled right, and wrong to overthrow. 
There lies the tyrant’s worthless corse; inearth the soulless clay. 
King Cormac has his own again, and none shall say him nay.” 


His green-clad soldiers formed in rank; they marched toward the hill; 

The awe-struck throng in wonder stood, their breathing low and still. + 
Cnocfirinn opened wide its base; the green elves entered there; : 
It closed; and rock and cliff around again were gray and bare. 


Then joy was in the people's cup, o’erflowing at the brim; 

For Cormac ruled o’er Munster wide, and Oscur followed him; 
And Niav, before a year had gone, her young heart fairly won, 
Was Queen of Ulster in the North, and bride of Nessa’s son. 


* Vanithee (vudg. dict.)—i. e., woman of the house. 








T half past nine, or 
thereabouts, on an 
October morning, 
three trains come in 
at the Avon station 
of the Erie Railroad. 
One comes from Rochester, one from 
Batavia and Buffalo, and one from New 
York city. If the obliging reader had 
stepped off either of these trains on a 
morning about the middle of October, 
1891, he would have been conscious of 
the presence of a number of men in boots 
and riding-breeches upon the platform. 
Sundry scarlet cravats imparted a cheer- 
ful festivity to the appearance of these 
gentlemen, and the ladies by whom sev- 
eral of them were accompanied gave evi- 
dence ip a certain levity of attire of be- 
ing there for purposes of pleasure. Be- 


























ing there for that purpose himself, the 
reader will please suppose that he has 
joined these companions and clambered 
aboard a fourth train, which he had rea- 
son to believe was bound for Geneseo. 


FOX-HUNTING 









IN THE 





GENESEE VALLEY. 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN. 


If the reader came from Rochester, he 
has already skirted the Genesee River 
for twenty miles, and has had car-window 
glimpses of its valley; but if not, he sees 
it now, and he will not deny that in the 
bluish atmosphere of an October day it is 
an exceedingly pleasant sight. It used 
to be known as the Genesee Flats, and he 
will observe the propriety of that name 
in the three or four miles wide level of 
alluvial land, dotted with sporadic trees, 
threaded by a curving, loitering stream, 
with wooded banks, and bordered by hills 
of moderate height and gradual rise, not 
bare, but of intelligently disposed um- 
brageousness. He will notice that the 
fields are of a generous size, forty or fifty 
acres to a single wheat field often, and 
wood lots larger still. Imagining him- 
self on horseback in one of these enclos- 
ures, he will take notice of the fences as 
he rides along, and of other obstructions 
to cross-country travel. He sees that 
old-time zigzag rail fences are common 
here, as is also another sort of rail fence, 
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rather more formidable, whereof the rails 
are held at both ends between posts bound 
together with stout wire. This straight 
rail fence, he learns, was the immediate 
successor of the zigzag fence, of the re- 
mains of which it was usually composed, 
and there being usually plenty of re- 
mains at hand, it is apt to be high. 
Sometimes the rails in these fences look 
new and strong, but oftener their se- 
verity has been softened by age, and the 
eye running along their lines is often 
gladdened by places where the top rail 
looks weak. There are plenty of board 
fences too, made of inch stuff, and be- 
tween four and five feet high. Here and 
there is a serious-looking picket fence, 
and again fences made of slats woven 
with wire; and again, but not in very 
great numbers, the wire boundary, im- 
possible to riders, which must always 
send even the most venturesome and im- 
patient horseman around through the 
gate. But there are no stone walls and 
no hedges, for neither of these barriers 
exist in quantities of any consequence in 
the Genesee Valley. Neither are there 
in that region any of those deep, narrow 
brooks or ditches which make water-jumps 
of the kind that furnishes so much amuse- 
ment in John Leech’s hunting pictures. 

Arriving at the Geneseo station, about 
nine miles beyond Avon, the obliging 
reader gets into one of several weather- 
beaten stages, and is hauled deliberately 
up a longish hill to the village, where 
he is set down at the tavern most affect- 
ed by the horse-riding fraternity, the Big 
Tree Inn. He will not need to be told 
that the inn gets its name from the fa- 
mous big tree which stood two miles 
away across the flats, and under which 
the chiefs of the Seven Nations held their 
councils and grand powwows year after 
year and decade after decade for many 
more moons than Indian history wots of. 

About the front of the inn are more 
men duly diversified with scarlet neck- 
ties, and a few ladies, with whom the 
new arrivals exchange greeting. There 
are more ladies than usual about because 
it is a ladies’ day; for, being a fine Satur- 
day in October, the hunt to-day is a drag- 
hunt. The meet is to be at two o'clock, 
and the mistress of Bleak House enter- 
tains the participants at lunch before- 
hand. 

There are stables to be visited now, 
quadrupeds to be shown and viewed, and 


listening to be done, or not to be done, 
while proprietors and grooms converse. 
That over, it is only eleven o'clock, and 
the natural thing to do is to walk over to 
‘*The Homestead.” It is only five min- 
utes’ walk, and when you pass its boun- 
dary wall what an easy, generous, hos- 
pitable place it is that you have come to! 
Here are the headquarters of the Hunt. 
“ Hic illius arma, 
Hie currus fuit,”— 


which being rendered with some free- 
dom signifies that Mr. Wadsworth’s sta- 
bles are there on the right, and that the 
kennels are straight ahead about half a 
mile, past the greenhouses, through the 
gate, and along on the upper road through 
the woods until you come to them. The 
house you see in the picture; and if you 
kno'y of another American country house 
that is so alluring in its attitude and so 
felicitous in its setting, you are in luck, 
and here’s hoping that you often see it. 
On this land the brothers James and 
William Wadsworth built the first rough 
cabin that sheltered them on their arri- 
val in the Genesee wilderness from Dur- 
ham, Connecticut, in June, 1790. The 
big house yonder on the left stands in 
direct descent from that little one for 
which William Wadsworth hewed the 
planks. You might think it a loose fit 
for a bachelor, but ever so short an expe- 
rience of its hospitalities is enough to 
make it plain that it isn’t a bit too big 
a house for a Master of Hounds. Here- 
abouts are more men in riding-boots and 
breeches; some in the scarlet neckties 
which, with much uncertainty, betoken 
the members of the Hunt; some in the 
every-day dress of the working farmer; 
and others whose superior elegance of 
equipment marks them as visiting sports- 
men from the centres of population. A 
few words with the M. F. H., and a 
glance at the trophies and various ac- 
cessories of fox-chasing that are scattered 
about his library, and it is time to go 
back to the Big Tree and see about a 
horse. For of course the obliging read- 
er, who wants to know what hunting in 
this valley is like, does not intend to be 
satisfied with less than actual experience 
of its qualities. 

‘* Pilate” is a horse that it is a privi- 
lege to be on. He is strong; he is swift; 
he is steady. He is benevolent, too, and 
thoroughly responsible. Awnything in 
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reason he will do, and do it with the 
least delay that is compatible with dis 
cretion, and with the least possible disturb- 
ance of his rider’s equilibrium. He will 
not strike unless he slips, and he will not 
be apt to slip. He will not fall if he can 
help it even if he strikes; but if he does 
fall, reader, get out from under him, for 
he is heavier than you are. 

As we jog down the road through the 
village toward Bleak House, a four-in- 
hand drag is picking up its load at the 
Big Tree. Another is rounding the bend 
ahead of us. Horsemen by twos and 
threes are going our way; clearly the 
Hunt and its adherents will be out in 
force. Half a mile beyond the village is 
Bleak House, lying well back from the 
road, with a broad open lawn between; 
and beyond, tle valley serene in the mel- 
low sunlight. It is a clear day, but there 
is a bluish tinge to the hills on the other 
side that adds to their beauty. Pilate 
goes to the stable with a groom. Before 
going into the house the obliging reader 
looks about him and admits that it isa 
lively scene. Horsemen and vehicles of 
all sorts are constantly arriving. The 
big yellow coach yonder has brought the 
people from Ashantee. The pony four- 
in-hand before that dwarf break belongs 
to the valley. Another four-in-hand, just 
coming in the gate with a considerable 
load, hails from Rochester. There would 
be more than three four-in-hands at this 
meet if it were not for the fact that it 
takes fast driving on the road to get a fa- 
vorable view of the run, and four-in- 
hands, though picturesque, and good car- 
riers, are very poorly adapted to fast driv- 
ing. People who mean to see the hunt 
from the road are in light two-seated 
wagons, buckboards, and buggies, which 
will stand some jolting, and can be driven 
across the fields. 

Look! Here come the hounds! And 
is that the M. F. H. with them? No. 
That is the first whip, and that lash, 
cracking like the Fourth of July as he 
marshals his pack into the gate, is the 
symbol of his authority. There tne Mas- 
ter comes now, driving two horses before 
a high buggy. There is no more time to 
spare, unless a man is content to ride on 
the memory of his breakfast. 

A word with the hostess, a word or two 
with a good many other ladies, divers 
fragments of discourse with men, some 
round - of - beef, some ham, some bread, 





some salad, some whiskey (a finger and a 
half) in some water—that is lunch. 

How the lawn has filled up! Every 
sort of vehicle now, gay and sombre, 
fresh and worn; coaches, surreys, buck- 
boards, farmers’ light wagons with farm- 
ers’ families in them; buggies, phaetons, 
pony wagons; and see over there, those 
two little girls on tricycles?) The Bleak 
House Meet seems popular hereabouts. 

Ah! here comes Pilate! We'd better 
mount. Thanks. One hole shorter, 
please! That's it. 

What a field! Fifty riders, as near as 
I can count, and six, seven, eight, nine 
ladies mounted. That's a good many. 
Will they be in the run? One of them 
will for sure; see, yonder she goes, in a 
brown habit, on an iron- gray mare. 
Wherever the mare can go her mistress 
can ride her, and whatever turns them 
back turns plenty of good company back 
with therm. Three or four other horse- 
women may follow the hounds, and the 
rest of them mean to go by the road with 
carriages. But there come two that don’t. 
Our friend the sporting banker from Ba- 
tavia has brought his little girls over to- 
day, and bless me if he hasn’t put them 
both on horseback! They are children, 
obviously; but Iam told they ride with 
a dash and skill that are very scarce 
among adults. 

The Master is jogging off, surrounded 
by his hounds, and the field is starting. 
A score of riders are from the valley, half 
of them farmers, and as many more from 
tributary cities. Buffalo is out six or 
seven strong. Rochester and Batavia 
send nine riders between them; Geneva 
sends a man, and there is a double hand- 
ful of New-Yorkers. 

Come along! It is more fun to ride in 
the front of the field than the rear; and 
it is safer besides, being less crowded. 
There go the hounds on the trail, at a 
pretty good pace from the start. Around 
here through the orchard there’s a good 
place; those rails make pleasant jumping. 
A four-board fence, four-boarded from 
end to end. No choice of panels until 
somebody breaks one, and no time to wait 
for that. The ground is good, though, and 
looks level on the other side. There’s a 
love, Pilate! Good horse. Thirty riders 
have been seen to cross a five-foot board 
fence in this valley without touching it. 
Ten of us in this field. Not a crowd; just 
a company. Into the road at that cor- 
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ner, I think; it looks like a gate there. 
Chained? Then off here to the left. 
him time. Over now! Across the road. 
What, not do it? Now again—there! 
that was more like it. 

A lady down! 
Not hurt. 

And so on, and so on, and so on, for 
about four miles, when, if Pilate holds 
out well and doesn’t come to any grief, the 


Give 


But she’s up again. 


exhilarated reader finds himself in com- 
pany with a dozen other men in a mea- 
dow on the Genesee Flats, close by a bend 
in the river. The hounds are panting 
and horses are streaming with sweat. It 
is fun to watch the field come straggling 


in from various directions, singly and in 


twos and threes. 


some got lost. 


Some were outrun: 
The least delay in a drag- 


hunt is fatal, for after the hounds once 








/ get well started the scent keeps getting fresher, 


and there are no checks to speak of to give the 

a field a chance to catch up. Once out of ear-shot 

of the hounds the rider is out of the race, and 

the best he can hope to do is to find the pack 

f again at the finish. Presently the carriages 

, come streaming across 

the fields from the 

= road, and within half 

an hour after the finish 

the crowd is reasona 

bly complete again. 

When the horses have 

had a sufficient breath- 

ing-space, the whole 

assemblage moves in 

scattering procession 

through several ad 

joining fields and wood lots and sees a cover 

drawn. The cover is a swampy-looking wood 

lot, thickly grown up with underbrush. The 

Master and hounds go in and quickly disappear, 

and the whip posts himself at a distant corner. 

But very soon they come into hearing. They 

\ have found, and are telling about it. A rider’s 

uplifted arm warns back the field. The ery is 

coming towards us. The hounds will 

\ come out yonder, and we are not to get 
there first and head them off. 

There's the fox! There he goes! And 
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look! the pack after him, all together, 
scudding over that green knoll for dear 
life. That's a sight worth coming for! 
After them now, Pilate! No, not across 
that wheat field, but around it. Yonder 
scuds our friend the Batavia financier, 
galloping ahead to open a gate for his lit 
tle girls. Let us go that way, Pilate, and 

Jeminy! That was one of the little 
girls that went by! 
~ Through a gate, across a railroad, over 
a board fence, through a wood (fence), up 
a hill (fence), across a field with the hounds 
in sight and a fox in expectation. Then 
(fence) down a steep gully, turn at the bot- 
tom of it, and up presently to a baffled 
pack sniffing at a hole in the ground. 
The fox has got to earth, and will do to 
chase another day. We are his debtors, 
for he has given us a pretty hunting 
picture and a run that was fun while it 
lasted. It has not been long in the tell- 
ing, but the afternoon is gone, and there 
is only about time enough left to get back 
to the Homestead library, and discourse 
there a little while and swap experiences 
before separating. 

To an observer who watched the by- 
play of a State convention last fall, with 
the desire to learn what induced men to 
go into politics, it seemed obvious that 
one very great attraction was the commu- 
nity of interest which political considera- 
tions establish between man and man. 
The intercourse of the delegates was live- 
ly and stirring; they had matters to talk 
about in which they were vitally concern- 
ed. Their talk was eager and spontane- 
ous, and all their faculties kept constantly 
on the alert. It seemed worth a very 
considerable amount of trouble to have 
one’s contemporaneous human interest 
so aroused, 

No doubt it is something that way about 
fox-hunting. Merely to be brought into 
quick sympathy with certain interests and 
aspirations of a lot of other men is worth 
a considerable outlay of time and trouble. 
Such an endless amount of pleasant gos- 
sip about horses and hounds, fences, fox- 
es, riders, and weather grows out of hunt 
ing! ‘‘I used to know Barney pretty 
well,” said a recent convert, ‘‘and used to 
find great satisfaction in talking religion 
to him; but when he took to hunting, he 
took to it so confounded hard that for 
two years past there has been no such 
thing as protracted conversation with him 
on any subject except horse and sport. It 
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really got to be hard to have any fun with 
him. But after I had been out two or 
three times with the hounds I practically 
got him back, and now we can gossip by 


the hour about * moving accidents of flood 
and field,’ and never know a dull mo- 
ment.” To be one of a score or two of 
people who are violently interested in the 
Same sport is a very considerable source 
of delight, and entirely legitimate as far 
as it goes. 

And of course another source of hap- 
piness that pertains to hunting is to ride a 
good horse across country. A man with 
a great horse in full performance under 
him is not necessarily a great man, but he 
feels as if he were, and the feeling is un- 
deniably pleasant. A man may use a 
horse for ten years in the ordinary way, 
under saddle or between shafts, and never 
really have occasion to find out what there 
is in him. But in hunting, a horse’s 
powers are constantly being tested. The 
fences he takes and the way he takes 
them, the company he keeps, his appear- 
ance, behavior, and miscellaneous abili 
ties, are constantly under observation and 
the subjects of comment. The result isa 
vast stimulation of the natural human in- 
terest in horse and an inconceivably vast 
amount of horse-talk, which, if not so 
profitable intellectually as some conver- 
sation, is wholesome, sinless, and very 
agreeable to those concerned. It is a 
great accomplishment to be able to talk 
any kind of horse, and it seems to be con- 
siderably easier to learn to talk hunter 
than trotting-horse or racer. 

But to the sincere fox- hunter, horses 
are primarily a means of enabling a man 
to keep up with dogs. To be mounted 
and in the open air are pleasures of which 
he has a reasonable appreciation, but his 
joy is in the working of the hounds and 
the subtlety of the fox. Be it known that 
the fox is hunted because he is the only 
wild animal that can persist in the thick 
of civilization, who is swift enough and 
clever enough to be available for the 
chase. Wolves and deer fade away be- 
fore the farmer; badgers are too slow; 
but the fox dotes on the farmer, and loves 
to loiter around a hay-stack or barn- 
yard. Yet he is so intelligent and so fleet 
that, with a proper start, he can usually 
elude or run away from a pack of hounds. 

To watch the quivering tails of the 
hounds as they suspect the footsteps of 
Reynard, to hear their vociferation as 
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suspicion deepens into certainty, and to 
follow them as they stream off across 
country in a bunch, is what the sincere 
hunter is out for. The hounds are his 
personal acquaintances, and he is able to 
estimate their various degrees of responsi 
bility. He knows the country, too, and 
if every individual fox is not his long 
lost friend, at least he is versed in the 
general nature of the beast, and prepared 
to match wits with him. He is some- 
what scornful of the tendency of the 
weaker members to be engrossed in horse 
and forget hunting in the excitement of 
mere riding. Drag-hunts he barely tol- 
erates, and he differs from his horsy 
coadjutors in regarding fences not as 
opportunities; but as obstacles. The sar- 
castic attitude of the sincere fox-chaser 
towards drag-hunts is set forth in a man 
ner too edifying to be ignored in this 
blank form lately used by the M. F. H. 
of the Genesee Valley Hunt: 


GENESEE VALLEY HUNT 

To please those who are unable to ride until they 
have been lunched, a drag-hunt will take place 
from —— on ——, at —— o'clock 

This drag will be laid over several dangerously 
high fences close to the road, so that those who 
have “ lunched ” sufficiently will be able to compete 
with the grooms of gentlemen having horses for 
sale, before the eyes of the people in carriages, 

Every precaution will be taken to keep clear of 
woods, gullies, ditches, swamps, or any obstruction 
whatsoever which might possibly call for intelli- 
gence or education in horse or rider. 

Some very swift hounds have been secured, ‘and 
the drag will be laid as strong as possible, so that 
it is sincerely hoped that gentlemen racing with 
each other will not be annoyed by these stupid ani- 
mals. Should they prove a nuisance, however, the 
brutes will be dispensed with altogether and the 
line flagged. 


It is very evident from this severe docu- 
ment that there is an influential opinion 
in the Genesee Valley that fox-hunting 
and steeple-chasing are distinct sports, 
and that the tendency to confuse them 
needs to be restrained. Nevertheless, 
drag-hunts, opprobriously termed ** gal- 
lery-drags,”’ have their uses even in the 
valley. Cross-country riding is not 
wholly to be despised even if there is no 
fox at the forward end of it. 

October is a delightful month in the 
country; the weather is apt to be good 
and the riding pleasant. It is the gayest 
month of the year in the valley, and the 
one when more strangers come there 
than at other times. But it is a little 
early for fox-hunting. Moreover, it is 


apt to be a dry month, and when the 
ground is dry, scent does not lie well, 
and a trail is difficult and often impos 
sible to follow. Consequently, October 
sees many blank days. As a concession, 
therefore, to hard-working men who 
come from a distance for a single day's 
sport, and like to be sure of a run when 
they come, drag-lunts are arranged for 
the Saturdays in October. The meets on 
these Saturdays are set for two o'clock 
or thereabouts, and the lunch that pre- 
cedes them helps to make the whole spec 
tacle a valuable social function. But 
throughout October, besides the drag- 
hunts, there is wild-fox hunting twice a 
week—on Tuesday and Thursday. The 
Tuesday hunts are early morning per- 
formances, the meets being at six o'clock 
the first half of the month, and later, as 
the days shorten, at half past seven. The 
Thursday meets are at noon, as are all 
the meets in November. On good days 
fields of from twenty to forty riders, usu- 
ally with one or two ladies among them, 
meet the M. F. H. and his hounds at the 
advertised farm or corners or school- 
house, and proceed to ride over the 
neighboring country, drawing one cover 
after another, traversing woods, going up 
and down gullies, and jumping any 
fences or brooks or other unavoidable 
obstacles that happen to come in the 
way. It is a profitable way to spend an 
autumn day even if nothing comes of it 
but the exhilaration of being on a horse’s 
back, in a charming country, in excellent 
company, with working hounds to watch 
and follow. But when something does 
come of it, when there is a find and a 
good run, then there is sport enough, and 
sometimes to spare. To keep the hounds 
in sight and be in first at the death is 
what every man and every horse is after. 
Then the man who thinks he knows fox- 
hunting rides according to his know- 
ledge and the ability of his horse, and the 
man who doesn't know it tries to follow 
the man who he thinks knows best. 

It is always a case where, however 
many are called, comparatively few are 
chosen. Before the fox has crossed his 
second field the crowd has begun to 
straggle out, and if the run is of any 
length only two or three see the end of 
it. Competition is the life of all sport, 
and of course there is plenty of it in fox- 
hunting. Besides the very stirring com- 
petition of speed and sagacity between 
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the fox and the hounds, there is a cheer- 
ful rivalry between the riders as to which 
shall deserve the brush, or the mask, which 
the Master awards when the hounds kill. 
More often than not the hounds don’t 
kill. The fox gets to earth or gets away 
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merely nominal; there are no assess- 
ments, and it is only within a year or 
two that members of the Hunt, conspiring 
together, have subscribed to a Damage 
Fund to pay the claims sent in by farm- 
ers to the M. F. H. for broken fences and 





IN THE ‘‘ HOMESTEAD ” LIBRARY. 


altogether, in which case, if it isn’t too 
late, proceedings are resumed, and the 
next coveris drawn. From four to eight 
hours spent in this way two or three 
times a week in October and November 
make an admirable preparation for a la- 
borious winter. At all meets any rep- 
utable citizen who has a horse to ride is 
welcome. In a certain sense whoever 
follow the hounds are guests of Mr. 
Wadsworth, who owns and keeps the 
pack, and has met all the serious ex- 
penses of the Hunt ever since it began. 
In another sense all are guests of the 
owners of the land they ride over. The 
membership fee of the Hunt Club is 


damage done to growing crops. The 
fact that the Hunt has been in so great a 
measure Mr. Wadsworth’s personal en- 
terprise is what differentiates it from al- 
most all other hunts. Its government is 
republican in form, but in fact it is a des- 
potism—the best of all possible forms of 
government, as everybody knows, pro- 
vided you can get precisely the right sort 
of despot. It takes lots of persistence, 
force, discretion, judgment, time, money. 
temper, and various other attributes of 
manhood, besides an ardent fondness for 
sport, to establish a hunt. If you don’t 
think so, try it. Mr. Wadsworth might 
have had all these indispensable things 
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and still not have done what he has done, 
if he had not also had the great advan- 
tage of being very closely identified, per- 
sonally and by descent, with the country 
in which he lives. There is a story of 
a traveller who, as he drove down the 
Genesee Valley, asked his companion ev- 
ery now and then, ‘‘Whose farm is 
that?” The usual reply was, ‘‘ Mr. Wads- 
worth owns that,” and it was made to him 
so often that he remarked presently that 
if he had as many farms as that man 
Wadsworth, he would go and live in Roch- 
ester. That was the natural American 
thing to do, but the Wadsworth brothers, 
the original settlers, did not do it. They 
stuck to the Genesee Valley. They not 
only liked to own land there, but they 
liked to live on it. Their homes have 
been there for a century. Not their 
country places, but their homes. Mr. 
Austin Wadsworth can take his hounds 
over a great many fields in the Genesee 
Valley because they belong to him or to 
his relatives, but over a great many oth- 
ers he rides because he belongs to them. 
He belongs, that is, to the Genesee Val- 
ley, and his neighbors are interested in 
his hounds and the hunting because they 
belong to the Genesee Valley too. A 
good many of the resident farmers hunt; 
there is seldom a meet at which they are 
not a considerable element; but a good 
many others who don’t hunt themselves 
take an interest in the hunting, which 
amounts to more than toleration, and ap- 
proaches to something like pride. Of 
course what actual damage is done to 
fences or crops, or by foxes, is paid for, 
but it is not an expenditure of money 
that makes this Hunt possible. It goes 
because it is at home, and its guests are 
welcome because they are its guests. 

The Hunt brings a good many people 
to the Genesee Valley. It was not start- 
ed, however, for that purpose, but for the 
diversion of men who \. ere already there. 
The records tell us that though foxes 
have been hunted for many years in the 
valley, and good men and hounds and 
horses have been engaged in their pur- 
suit, the first regular organization for 
running them down with hounds was 
started in the summer of 1876 by Charles 
Carroll Fitzhugh and William Austin 
Wadsworth. It was named the ‘ Liv- 
ingston County Hunt.” Mr. Wadsworth 
was M. F. H.; Mr. Fitzhugh was hunts- 
man; and they both were ** the commit- 


tee” of this primitive organization. It 
is recorded that it owned no hounds at 
first, but hunted with such as it could 
borrow. They were brought by their 
masters, and put on as suited them dur- 
ing the run. The first year or two the 
meetings were kept very quiet; nobody 
went straight, and many followed in bug- 
gies. There were not many hunts, and 
no record was kept. On one occasion, at 
least, the fox was shot to encourage the 
dogs, who, however, would not work to- 
gether, being unacquainted with each 
other, and under no discipline whatever. 
The evolution of a well-disciplined and 
competent pack and field was gradual. 
‘“During the year 1877,” says the histo- 
rian, ‘“‘an attempt was made to have the 
huntsman hunt the hounds with less as- 
sistance from their owners, but as they 
did not know him, being kept at home, 
they were gloriously independent, and 
hunted themselves to suit themselves.” 

Owing to the death of Mr. Fitzhugh 
in 1878 there was no regular hunt that 
year, but in 1879 the hounds were got to- 
gether in a kennel at the Homestead at 
the beginning of the season to get them 
acquainted with each other and the hunts- 
man (Mr. Wadsworth). But still it ap- 
pears that the pack was an uncertain 
quantity, since ‘‘ there were always a lot 
of strange dogs in the hunt.” 

“An attempt was made on one occasion to 
run a drag of anise, but the hounds would not 
own it, although it was so strong that the 
riders could follow. There were three drags 
made by dragging a dead fox, and the man 
that laid it had orders to take down any fence 
over four feet high, and carry a stick of that 
length with him.” 


Opening the season of 1880, the M. F. H. 
writes: 

“This year I started a pack of my own, con- 
sisting of Jim, Joe, and three puppies, Stubby, 
Speckle, and Colonel, of which the last turned 
out useless, and the former was executed for 
sheep-murder.” 


There was still much to be done to get 
the pack in proper working order; and 
not the pack only, but the field too, if one 
may judge from this record of the meet 
of October 28th : 


“ Long Point.—Found in gully and went up 
it, ete., ete.; thence N., ete., ete. Thence 
slowly working the trail through the Oneida 
woods, where T. C., the Doctor, and some oth- 
ers wanted the hounds lifted to a ‘halloo,’ 
which M. F. H. refused to do, when they be-- 
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came intemperate, rebellious, and undisci- 
plined in their language, causing the M. F. H. 
to halt and deliver a general lecture on the 
science of fox-hunting, and especially the 
vreat respect and reverence dne all M. F. H.’s; 
by means of which noble lecture the fox es- 
eaped, and finally got into a barn-yard and 
killed a chicken, and was knocked in the head 
by the farmer, who subsequently watched us 
east around his buildings with pleasure, but 
kept mum, and afterwards sold the skin for 
one dollar and seventy cents ‘to pay for the 
chicken’ (which might have been worth twen- 
ty-five cents if he had not eaten it). So he 
was most happy, having ‘got something for 
nothing,’ which is the honest farmer’s ideal, 
and we hope that the hearers profited by their 
lecture and were elevated and improved, while 
the fox deserved to be killed for killing the 
chicken, and the chicken for tempting the fox, 
and the dogs to be disappointed for not work- 
ing harder.” 

Obviously, to be equal to the situation, 
ten years ago a master of hounds had 
need to be a past master of philosophy 
as well. 

But merit had its reward sometimes 
even in 1880, as vide the record for Octo- 
ber 16th, which reads: 

“ October 6th—Rush Meadow Farm.—....Ran 
8. to the big swamp pasture of the Hermitage. 
Here the fox took to running rings in the thick 
underbrush, and the field got disgusted and 
took to cigarettes, nobody staying with the 
hounds but the M.F.H. Finally killed in a 
thick cover near the Cushaqua, and the Master 
kept the brush.” 

Per tot casus, and by such laborious 
experiences, the Livingston County Hunt 
grew and waxed sturdy, until at the meet- 
ing in 1881, being full of good works and 
abounding in vigor, it changed its name, 
and became the Genesee Valley Hunt. 

The records of the Hunt kept by the 
M. F. H. cover pretty faithfully a decade 
of fox-hunting, and abound in interesting 
aud amusing passages. In them October 
8, 1881, is distinguished as the day when 
the Genesee Valley Hunt was first hon- 
ored by the presence of strangers from 
another hunt, the said strangers being de- 
scribed as ‘*two splendid dudes, members 
of the Q. C. H.—great swells.” 

The sincere fox-hunter’s rule as to 
jumping fences is ‘‘anything you must; 
nothing that you can help.” It is a good 
rule, but one which less scrupulous riders 
do not always observe; as witness the 
entry for October 10, 1882, which tells 
how ‘‘ Th. C., in great form, took an im- 
possible fence alongside of an open gate, 


because ‘he didn’t come all the way from 
Buffalo to go through gates.’”» November 
15, 1882, the meet being at Squakie Hill, 
the entry contains this passage: ‘* Came 
on man standing in the road, swearing 
horribly at the top of his voice, and dan- 
cing around. Found it was a deaf man 
who had come out to shoot a fox,and not 
hearing my dogs, the fox we were after 
came up behind him and ran between 
his legs.” 

The entry for October 6, 1883, alluding 
evidently to a well-known occurrence, 
tells of going from one point to another, 
‘and on to Caleb Fridd’s, where L. D. 
R. performed his grand tumbling act in 
the potato field, which has become a mat- 
ter of national history.” On October 
20th, the same year, ‘‘ there were many 
fence and ditch jumps, and in one of 
them 8.’s groom broke his collar- bone, 
the only accident that has happened to 
date with these hounds.” Misfortunes 
seldom come singly. On the way home 
from this hunt ‘* the coach upset at Hamp 
ton Corners, and several persons were 
more or less hurt, but none seriously ex 
cept J. W. W., who smashed his ankle.” 
This ‘J. W. W.” seems to have been ca- 
pable of misconduct as well as of misfor- 
tune, for an entry the following year al- 
ludes to coming on his land and finding 
a ‘‘ barbed wire on the top of his fence— 
a thing inexcusable in a Dutch market 
gardener.” Another entry for 1884 speaks 
of the field being led by a farmer’s boy 
on a bareback mule. 

Among other measures adopted in the 
interest of sport at the July meeting in 
1885, it was resolved to fine any member 
five dollars who was caught ‘‘stealing 
chickens and laying it to the foxes.” 
Whence it is possible to realize that if 
the fox has a true friend anywhere on 
earth, it is the M. F. H. 

Not many serious accidents are record- 
ed in the Hunt books. In two cases riders 
have broken their legs, in three their col- 
lar-bones, but arms, ribs, and necks, none 
at all. The average of serious results 
from falls is surprisingly small.’ Falls, 
of course, are common. Some days they 
seem to become epidemic. In one hunt 
from Groveland it is recorded that there 
were 24 riders and 26 falls. Indeed, there 
were tumbles enough to go around on 
that occasion, if they had been fairly 
apportioned. One rider made an unsur- 
passed record by getting three in a single 
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field, as is thus set forth: ‘* At the second 
fence W. A. W. took a header; then gal- 
loping fast over the next field to catch up, 
went into a woodchuck hole, and took 
another; before he could get his wind 
his mare refused, and he ‘cut a volunta- 
ry,’ so sat on a stone and pulled out.” 
Although the popularity of the Hunt 
falls off as the air grows chillier and the 
days get short, the sincere fox-hunter will 
assure you that winter is the real time to 
hunt foxes. Then the crops are all in, 
the cattle and sheep are all housed, and 
the gates being left open and the fences 
down, you can ride where you will over 
your neighbor's land, provided you keep 
off from his wheat. Then, too, the foxes, 
profiting by the experience of the autumn, 
do not hang around and run in rings as 
they did earlier in the season, but usually 
break cover straight away for some cover 
several miles off; so the chances of a run 
are better. It is a mistake to suppose 
that snow does not hold scent or make 


good galloping. Next to good turf, there 
is nothing so pleasant to ride on as snow, 
To be sure, one is liable in January to 
pop over a fence and land in an unex- 
pected drift, but a roll over in soft snow 
amounts to nothing, and there are com- 
pensations. For one thing, the snow 
retards the fox and the hounds about as 
much as it does the horses, and then you 
can see farther m the bare winter land- 
scape, and hear much farther in the clear 
winter air. For one who is properly 
dressed so as not to feel the cold, there is 
great sport in tracking Reynard’s foot- 
steps and reading the record of his tricks. 
Here in the woods he has followed a 
sleigh-track, and left it with a great jump 
to one side that you would not have no- 
ticed if the hounds had not picked it out. 
Here he has run along a fence, or some 
logs or stones, or a shiny piece of ice, all 
the time turning and twisting and doub- 
ling, and never losing a chance to grab a 
field-mouse (which is what he lives on), 
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till we suddenly come on the dry end of 
a log or a sunny pile of stones, where he 
has been asleep, and the snuffling hounds 
break out in loud chorus, and spring for- 
ward on the hot scent. 

The portion of the Genesee Valley 
which is hunted is about twenty miles 
long by six or seven wide. It harbors 
some forty odd covers, and extends north 
of Avon and south of Mount Morris, and 
from Conesus Lake on the east, westward 
across the Genesee River. Streams run- 
ning crosswise through this tract to the 
river or the lake make deep gullies, which 
foxes affect, and to which it especially 
edifies them to fly when pursued. The 
windings of the river make various ** ox- 
bows,” of which the Big and Little are 
definitely known by those names, while 
divers others are anonymous. The river 
and its tributary creeks are usually ford- 
able, but it happens now and then that 
after rains, when they are running bank 
full, a hard-run fox will take to one of 
them and swim across, followed by the 
pack and as many riders as have water- 
proof convictions and water-wise mounts. 
Wherever a hunt starts, it is seldom long 
out of sight of the river and the valley, 
and rarely fails to get down on the flats 
before it is over. A series of hospitable 
homes at convenient intervals down the 
valley make good stopping-places for the 
weary, the hungry, the lost, and the other- 
wise unfortunate. 

By the rules of the club, members are 
authorized to ride in blue coats and drab 
waistcoats, and to dine in red coats and 
white waistcoats. The red coats are act- 
ually worn to a mentionable extent, but 
the blue coat habit has never spread, and 
you may hunt with the club for a good 
while without suspecting that it has an 
authorized out-door costume. Pea-jack- 
ets, flannel shirts, breeches, and boots (of- 
ten, horribile dictu! of rubber) are more 
popular, 

Mr. Wadsworth’s hounds, originally of 
native strain, are crossed with blood from 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s, Sir Bache Cunard’s, 
and the Badminton packs, and lately, 
to improve their ‘‘ music,” which suffered 


from these admixtures, with Lord Trede- 
gar’s. In 1891 there were usually thir- 
teen couples in the pack. 

Four institutions that are closely asso- 
ciated with the hunting in the Genesee 
Valley are the Mount Morris Horse Show, 
the Hunt Ball, the Point to Point Steeple- 
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chase, and the Fourth of July sports. The 
Horse Show, under the special supervision 
of Mr. 8. 8. Howland, of Belwood, is held 
on the last Saturday in September, and 
marks the opening of the hunting season. 
It attracts all the horsemen in the valley 
and tributary to it,and many visitors from 
the world outside. It is the special and 
particular feast of horse-trading, a busi- 
ness which sustains the same intimate re- 
lations to fox-hunting that ship-building 
does to commerce. The show takes half a 
day, and is an important social function, 
involving basket lunches and much good 
human company, besides very desirable 
equine associations, 

The Hunt Ball is another institution, 
and develops a great deal of social activ- 
ity and a number of red coats. 

The Point to Point Steeple-chase was 
supposed to punctuate the latter end of 
the regular hunting season, but irregular 
hunting continues long after it whenever 
the weather admits, which happens, year 
in and year out, about two days a week 
during January, February, and March. 
The Point to Point is a race across coun 
try for about four miles. Its conditions 
change with the season. One year the 
contestants were taken up a hill, shown 
a hay-stack of convenient remoteness, and 
told to ride to it. In 1890 the course was 
flagged. Last year there was no Point 
to Point. Its expediency is still under 
discussion, and the duration of its exist- 
ence is uncertain. 

An institution of much surer hold is 
the Fourth of July sports. On the great 
American anniversary the club holds its 
midsummer meeting at the Homestead. 
After lunch there the members compete 
at the Genesee Fair Grounds in such 
equestrian contests as tent-pegging, pick 
ing up the hat, riding for scarfs, Turks’ 
heads and rings, and the like; and the 
festive farmer transmogrified into a cav 
alryman is a sight for gods and men. 

Such is the hunting in the Genesee 
Valley, and if in the exigencies of narra- 
tion undue space has been given to de- 
scribing a drag-hunt, the reader is expect- 
ed to remember that that has been on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle that a drag- 
hunt in the Genesee Valley especially 
deserves description because it is such a 
rarity. They only happen in October, 
and in that month last year there were 
only three, whereas the October wild-fox 
hunts numbered seventeen, 
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While the burden of starting the Hunt 
and keeping it up has fallen chiefly on 
Mr. Wadsworth, he has at all times had 
the support of enthusiastic coadjutors. 
Some of the faithfulest and most persist- 
ent of them are recruits of very recent 
years, whose youth and energy promise 
well for the long continuance of sport in 
the valley. 

These many decades the man who can 
make two blades of grass grow in place 
of one has been held up as the typical ben- 
efactor of his kind. But it is doubtful if 
to us Americans, in our plenty, he is so 
pre-eminently helpful as the man who 
teaches us how to realize the full value 
of the grass that we have got. Critics 
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have been used to say that our great fault 
was a defective ability to stop work and 
enjoy ourselves. It has been hard for us 
to stop work, particularly at home. If, 
as somebody has computed, Americans 
spent a hundred millions in Europe last 
year, it was partly because they were 
ashamed to be seen enjoying themselves 
in their own hard-working land, or didn’t 
know how to do it. It will not always 
be so. We will realize after a time that 
recreation is really worth providing for 
at home, and as that time comes nearer, 
the Genesee Valley Hunt Club will be- 
come in an increasing degree an interest 
ing study as an institution of a merito- 
rious species, and very good of its kind. 





CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE, OXFORD 


LOT NO. 249 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


F the dealings of Edward Bellingham 
with William Monkhouse Lee, and 

of the cause of the great terror of Aber- 
crombie Smith, it may be that no absolute 
and final judgment will ever be delivered. 
It is true that we have the full and clear 
narrative of Smith himself, and such cor- 
roboration as he could look for from 
Thomas Styles, the servant, from the 
Reverend Plumptree Peterson, Fellow of 
Old’s, and from such other people as 
chanced to gain some passing glance at 
this or that incident in a singular chain 
of events. Yet, in the main, the story 
must rest upon Smith alone, and the most 
will think that it is more likely that one 
brain, however outwardly sane, has some 





subtle warp in its texture, some strange 
flaw in its workings, than that the path 
of nature has been overstepped in ‘open 
day in so famed a centre of learning and 
light as the University of Oxford. Yet 
when we think how narrow and how 
devious this path of nature is, how dimly 
we can trace it, for all our lamps of science, 
and how from the darkness which girds 
it round great and terrible possibilities 
loom ever shadowly upwards, it is a bold 
and confident man who will put a limit 
to the strange by-paths into which the 
human spirit may wander. . 

In a certain wing of what we will call 
Old College in Oxford there is a corner 
turret of an exceeding great age. The 
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THE CORNER TURRET. 


heavy arch which spans the open door 
has bent downwards in the centre un- 
der the weight of its years, and the gray 
lichen-blotehed blocks of stone are bound 
and knitted together with withes and 
strands of ivy, as though the old mother 
had set herself to brace them up against 
wind and weather. From the door a 
stone stair curves upward spirally, pass- 
ing two landings, and terminating in a 
third one, its steps all shapeless and hol- 
lowed by the tread of so many genera- 
the seekers after knowledge. 
Life flowed like water down this 
winding stair, and, waterlike, has left 
these smooth-worn grooves behind it. 
From the long-gowned pedantic scholars 
of Plantagenet days down to the young 
bloods of a later age, how full and strong 
had been that tide of young English life! 
And what was left now of all those hopes, 
those strivings, those fiery energies, save 
here and there in some old-world church- 
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yard a few scratches upon a 
stone, and perchance a handful 
of dust in a mouldering coffin ? 
Yet here were the silent stair 
and the gray old wall, with bend 
and saltire and many another 
heraldic device still to be read 
upon its surface, like grotesque 
shadows thrown back fromthe 
days that had passed. 

In the month of May, in the 
year 1884, three young men oc 
cupied the sets of rooms which 
opened on to the separate land 
ings of the old stair. Each set 
consisted simply of a sitting 
room and of a bedroom, while 
the two corresponding rooms 
upon the ground-floor were 
used, the one. as a coal-cellar, 
and the other as the living 
room of the servant, or gyp, 
Thomas Styles, whose duty it 
was to wait upon the three men 
above him. To right and to left 
was a line of lecture-rooms and 
of offices, so that the dwellers in 
the old turret enjoyed a certain 
seclusion, which made tlie cham- 
bers popular among the more 
studious undergraduates. Such 
were the three who occupied 
them now—Abercrombie Smith 
above, Edward Bellingham be 
neath him, and William Monk- 
house Lee upon the lowest story. 

It was ten o’clock on a bright spring 
night, and Abercrombie Smith lay back 
in his arm-chair, his feet upon the fender, 
and his brier-root pipe between his lips. 
In asimilar chair, and equally at his ease, 
there lounged on the other side of the 
fireplace his old school friend Jephro 
Hastie. Both men were in flannels, for 
they had spent their evening upon the 
river, but apart from their dress no one 
could look at their hard-cut alert faces 
without seeing that they were open-air 
men—men whose minds and tastes turned 
naturally to all that was manly and ro- 
bust. Hastie, indeed, was stroke of his 
college boat, and Smith was an even bet- 
ter oar, but a coming examination had al- 
ready cast its shadow over him and held 
him to his work, save for the few hours a 
week which health demanded. A litter 
of medical books upon the table, with 
scattered bones, models, and anatomical 
plates, pointed to the extent as well as. 
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the nature of his studies, while a couple 
of single-sticks and a set of boxing-gloves 
above the mantel-piece hinted at the 
means by which, with Hastie’s help, he 
might take his exercise in its most com- 


sed and least distant form. They 


so well 


highest develop- 
ment of compan- 
ionship. 

‘Have some 
whiskey,” said 
Abercrombie 
Smith at last, be- 
tween two cloud- 
bursts. ‘‘ Scotch 
in the jug and 
Irish in the bot- 
tle.” 

‘No, thanks. 
I'm in for the 
sculls. I don't 
liquor when ['m 
training. How 
about you?” 

“Tm reading 
hard. I think 
it best to leave it 
alone.” 

Hastie nodded, and they relapsed into a 
contented silence. 

‘By-the-way, Smith,” asked Hastie, pre- 
sently, ‘‘ have you made the acquaintance 
of either of the fellows on your stair yet?” 

‘*Just a nod when we pass. Nothing 
more.” 

‘Hum! I should be inclined to let it 
stand at that. I know something of 
them both. Not much, but as much as 
I want. I don’t think I should take them 
to my bosom if I were you. Not that 
there’s much amiss with Monkhouse Lee.” 

‘* Meaning the thin one?” 

‘Precisely. He isa gentlemanly little 
fellow. I don’t think there is any vice 
in him. But then you can’t know him 
without knowing Bellingham.” 

‘*Meaning the fat one?” 

‘* Yes, the fat one. And he’s a man 
whom I for one would rather not know.” 

Abercrombie Smith raised his eye- 
brows and glanced across at his com- 
panion. ‘‘ What's up, then?” he asked. 
‘‘Drink? Cards? Cad? You used not 
to be censorious.” 
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“Ah! you evidently don’t know the 
man, or you wouldn't ask. There's some 
thing damnable about him, something 
reptilian. My gorge always rises at him. 
I should put him down as a man with 
secret viees—an evil liver. He’s no fool, 
though. They say that he is one of the 





‘“THE TOW-PATH ALONG BY THE RIVER.” 


best men in his line that they have ever 
had in the college.” 

‘* Medicine or classics?” 

‘*EKastern languages. He’s a demon at 
them. Chillingworth met him somewhere 
above the second cataract last long, and he 
told me that he just prattled to the Arabs 
as if he had been born and nursed and 
weaned among them. He talked Coptic 
to the Copts, and Hebrew to the Jews, and 
Arabic to the Bedouins, and they were all 
ready to kiss the hem of his frock-coat. 
There are some old hermit Johnnies up in 
those parts who sit on rocks and scowl 
and spit at the casual stranger. Well, 
when they saw this chap Bellingham, be- 
fore he had said five words they just lay 
down on their bellies and wriggled. Chil- 
lingworth said that he never saw anything 
like it. Bellingham seemed to take it as 
his right too, and strutted about among 
them and talked down to them like a 
Dutch uncle. Pretty good for an under- 
grad of Old’s, wasn’t it?” 

‘That sort of thing doesn’t mean much 
in the East, though. It was just their 
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way of saying that they were sur 
prised and pleased to find a foreign 
er who knew something of their his- 
tory and language. But how 
you come to know this fellow?” 

‘** Well, I come from Applesford, 
you know, young 
Monkhouse Lee. His father is vicar 
there, and he has a sister, Eveline 
Lee, who is as nice a little girl as 
you would wish to see. When Lee 
began to be chummy with Bellingham, he 
asked him down to stay at the vicarage, 
and I saw something of him. The mis- 
chief of it is that he’s managed in some 
way to get the better of little Eveline, 
and she is engaged to him. What she 
can see in the fellow! But it’s my belief 
that there are many women, and Eveline 
Lee is among them, who are so unselfish, 
and so gentle, and so frightened of giv- 
ing pain, that if their fathers’ 
were to propose to them, they 
cept them for fear of hurting their feel- 
ings if they refused. Well, I suppose 
they know their own business best, but 
it makes a man grind his teeth. A dove 


do 


and so does 


gardeners 
would ac- 
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**GOOD-NIGHT, MY SON, AND TAKE MY TIP AS 


TO YOUR NEIGHBOR.” 


and a toad—that’s what I always think 
of.” 

Abercrombie Smith grinned and knock- 
ed his ashes out against the side of the 
grate. ‘‘ You show every card in your 
hand, old chap,” said he. ‘* What a pre- 
judiced, green-eyed, evil-thinking old man 
itis! You have really nothing against 
the fellow except that.” 

‘** Well, 've known her ever since she 
was as long as that cherry-wood pipe, and 


I don’t like to see her taking risks. And 
itis a risk. He looks beastly. And he 


has a beastly temper, a venomous temper. 
You remember his row with Long Nor- 
ton?” 








‘“No; you always forget that I am a 
freshman.” 

‘‘Ah, it was last winter. Of course. 
Well, you know the towpath along by the 
river. There were several fellows going 
along it, Bellingham in front, when they 
came on an old market-woman coming the 
other way. It had been raining —you 
know what those fields are like when it 
has rained—and the path ran between the 
river and a great puddle that was nearly 
as broad. Well, what does this swine do 
but keep the path, and push the old girl 
into the mud, where she and her market- 
ings came to terrible grief. It wasa black- 
guard thing to do, and Long Norton, who 
is as gentle a fellow as ever stepped, told 
him what he thought of it. One word led 
to another, and it ended in Norton laying 
his stick across the fellow’s shoulders. 
There was the deuce of a fuss about it, 
and it’s a treat to see the way in which 
Bellingham looks at Norton when they 
meet now. By Jove, Smith, it’s nearly 
eleven o'clock!” 

‘‘No hurry. Light your pipe again.” 

‘‘Not I. I’m supposed to be in train- 
ing. Here I’ve been sitting gossiping like 
a ——- old woman when I ought to have 
been safely tucked up. Ill borrow your 
skull, if you can spare it. Williams has 
had mine fora month. I'll take the little 
bones of your ear too, if you are sure you 
won't need them. Thanks very much. 
Never mind a bag, I can carry them very 
wellundermyarm. Good-night, my son, 
and take my tip as to your neighbor.” 

When Hastie, bearing his anatomical 
plunder, had clattered off down the wind- 
ing stair, Abercrombie Smith hurled his 
pipe into the waste-paper basket, and draw- 
ing his chair nearer to the lamp, plunged 
into a formidable green-covered volume, 
adorned with great colored maps of that 
strange internal kingdom of which we 
are the hapless and helpless monarchs. 
Though a freshman at Oxford, the student 
was not so in medicine, for he had worked 
for four years at Glasgow and at Berlin, 
and this coming examination would place 
him finally as a member of his profession. 
With his firm mouth, broad forehead, and 
clear-cut, somewhat hard-featured face, 
he was a man who, if he had no brilliant 
talent, was yet so dogged, so patient, and 
so strong that he might in the end over- 
top a more showy genius. A man who 
can hold his own among Scotchmen and 
North Germans is not a man to be easily 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 508.—52 
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set back. Smith had left a name at Glas- 
gow and at Berlin, and he was bert now 
upon doing as much at Oxford, if hard 
work and devotion could accomplish it. 

He had sat reading for about an hour, 
and the hands of the noisy carriage clock 
upon the side table were rapidly closing 
together. upon the twelve, when a sudden 
sound fell upon the student’s ear, a sharp, 
rather shrill sound, like the hissing intake 
of a man’s breath who gasps under some 
strong emotion. Smith laid down his 
book and slanted his ear to listen. There 
was no one on either side or above him, 
so that the interruption came certainly 
from the neighbor beneath him—the same 
neighbor of whom Hastie had given so 
unsavory an account. Smith knew him 
only as a flabby pale-faced man of silent 
and studious habits, a man, whose lamp 
threw a golden bar from the old turret 
even after he had extinguished his own. 
This community in lateness had formed a 
certain silent bond between them. It was 
soothing to Smith when the hours stole 
on towards dawning to feel that there was 
another so close who set as small a value 
upon his sleep as he did. He could even 
see him at times, for when the moon lay 
behind the turret, and cast its black length 
across the green quadrangle lawn, each 
window stood out upon the shadow as a 
yellow glimmering square, and there, in 
the centre of this golden frame, Smith 
could sometimes see the blurred outline of 
the sunken head and rounded shoulders 
of the worker beneath him. Even now, as 
his thoughts turned towards him, Smith’s 
feelings were kindly. Hastie was a good 
fellow, but he was rough, strong-fibred, 
with no imagination or sympathy. He 
could not tolerate departures from what 
he looked upon as the model type of man- 
liness. If a man could not be measured 
by a public-school standard, then he was 
beyond the pale with Hastie. Like so 
many who are themselves robust, he was 
apt to confuse the constitution with the 
character, to ascribe to want of principle 
what was really a want of circulation. 
Smith, with his stronger mind, knew his 
friend’s habit, and made allowance for it 
now as his thoughts turned towards the 
man beneath him. 

There was no return of the singular 
sound, and Smith was about to turn to 
his work once more, when suddenly there 
broke out in the silence of the night a 
hoarse cry, a positive scream, the call of 
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a man who is moved and shaken beyond 
all control. Smith sprang out of his chair 
and dropped his book. He was a man of 
fairly firm fibre, but there was something 
in this sudden uncontrollable shriek of 
horror which chilled his blood and prin- 
gled in his skin. Coming in such a place 
and at such an hour, it brought a thou- 
sand fantastic possibilities into his head. 
Should he rush down, or was it better to 
wait? He had all the national hatred of 
making a scene, and he knew so little of 
his neighbor that he would not lightly 
intrude upon his affairs. For a moment 
he stood in doubt, and even as he bal- 
anced the matter there was a quick rattle 
of footsteps upon the stairs, and young 
Monkhouse Lee, half dressed and as white 
as ashes, burst into his room. 

‘‘Come down!” he gasped. 
ham’s ill.” 

Abercrombie Smith followed him close- 
ly down stairs into the sitting-room which 
was beneath his own, and intent as he 
was upon the matter in hand, he could 
not but take an amazed glance around 
him as he crossed the threshold. It was 
such a chamber as he had never seen be- 
fore—a museum rather than a study. 
Walls and ceiling were thickly covered 
with a thousand strange relics from Egypt 
and the East. Tall angular figures bear- 
ing burdens or weapons stalked in an un- 
couth frieze round the apartments. Above 
were bull-headed, stork - headed, cat- 
headed, owl- headed statues, with viper- 
crowned, almond-eyed monarchs, and 
strange beetlelike deities cut out of the 
blue Egyptian lapis lazuli. Horus and 
Isis and Osiris peeped down from every 
niche and shelf, while across the ceiling a 
true son of Old Nile, a great hanging- 
jawed crocodile, was hung in a double 
noose. 

In the centre of this singular chamber 
was a large square table, littered with pa- 
pers, bottles, and the dried leaves of some 
graceful palm-like plant. These varied 
objects had all been heaped together in 
order to make room for a mummy case, 
which had been conveyed from the wall, 
as was evident from the gap there, and 
laid across the front of the table. The 
mummy itself, a horrid, black, withered 
thing, like a charred head on a gnarled 
bush, was lying half out of the case, with 
its clawlike hand and bony forearm rest- 
ing upon the table. Propped up against 
the sarcophagus was an old yellow scroll 
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of papyrus, and in front of it, in a wooden 
arm-chair, sat the owner of the room, his 
head thrown back, his widely opened eyes 
directed in a horrified stare to the croc- 
odile above him, and his blue thick lips 
puffing loudly with every expiration. 

““My God! he’s dying!” cried Monk- 
house Lee, distractedly. He was a slim, 
handsome young fellow, olive-skinned 
and dark-eyed, of a Spanish rather than 
of an English type, with a Celtic inten- 
sity of manner which contrasted with the 
Saxon phlegm of Abercrombie Smith. 

“Only a faint, I think,” said the med- 
ical student. ‘‘ Just give me a hand with 
him. You take bis feet. Now on to the 
sofa. Can you kick all those little wood- 
en devils off? What a litter it is! Now 
he will be all right if we undo his collar 
and give him some water. What has he 
been up to at all?” 

‘*T don’t know. 
as I ran up. 
you know. 
come down.” 

‘*His heart is going like a pair of cas- 
tanets,” said Smith, laying his hand on 
the breast of the unconscious man. ‘‘ He 
seems to me to be frightened all to pieces. 
Chuck the water on him! What a face 
he has got on him!” 

It was indeed a strange and most re- 
pellent face, for color and outline were 
equally unnatural. It was white,not with 
the ordinary pallor of fear, but with an 
absolutely bloodless white, like the under 
side of asole. He was very fat, but gave 
the impression of having at some time 
been considerably fatter, for his skin 
hung loosely in creases and folds, and 
was shot with a mesh-work of wrinkles. 
Short stubbly brown hair bristled up from 
his scalp, with a pair of thick wrinkled 
ears protruding on either side. His light 
gray eyes were still open, the pupils di- 
lated, and the balls projecting in a fixed 
and horrid stare. It seemed to Smith as 
he looked down upon him that he had 
never seen nature’s danger signals flying 
so plainly upon a man’s countenance, 
and his thoughts turned more seriously 
to the warning which Hastie had given 
him an hour before. 

‘“ What the deuce can have frightened 
him so?” he asked. 

‘*Tt’s the mummy.” 

“The mummy? How, then?” 

‘*I don’t know. It’s beastly and mor- 
bid. I wish he would drop it. It’s the 


I heard him cry out 
I know him pretty well, 
It is very good of you to 











It was 
the same last winter. I found him just 
like this, with that horrid thing in front 
of him.” 

‘“What does he want with the mum- 
my, then?” 

‘‘Oh, he’s a crank, you know. It’s his 
hobby. He knows more about these things 
than any man in England. But I wish 
he wouldn't! Ah, he’s beginning to 
come to.” 

A faint tinge of color had begun to steal 
back into Bellingham’s ghastly cheeks, 
and his eyelids shivered like a sail after 
a calm. He clasped and unclasped his 
hands, drew a long thin breath between 
his teeth, and suddenly jerking up his 
head, threw a glance of recognition around 
him. As his eyes fell upon the mummy, 
he sprang off the sofa, seized the roll of 
papyrus, thrust it into a drawer, locked 
the drawer, and then staggered back on 
to the sofa. 

‘‘ What's up?” he asked 
you chaps want?” 

‘*You’ve been shrieking out and mak- 
ing no enc of a fuss,” said Monkhouse 
Lee. ‘‘If our neighbor here from above 
hadn’t come down, I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done with you.” 

‘* Ah, it’s Mr. Abercrombie Smith,” said 


second fright he has given me. 


‘““What do 


Bellingham, glancing up at him. ‘‘ How 
very good of you to come in! Whata 


fool Iam! Oh, my God, what a fool I 
am!’ He sunk his head on to his hands, 
and burst into peal after peal of hyster- 
ical laughter. 

‘*Look here! Drop it!” cried Smith, 
shaking him roughly by the shoulder. 
‘* Your nerves are all in a jangle. You 
must drop these little midnight games 
with mummies, or you'll be going off 
yourchump. You're all on wires now.” 

‘‘T wonder,” said Bellingham, ‘‘ wheth- 
er you would be as cool as I am if you 
had seen—”’ 

‘What, then ?” ° 

‘‘Oh, nothing. I meant that I won- 
der if you could sit up at night with a 
mummy without trying your nerves. I 
have no doubt that you are quite right. 
I dare say that I have been taking it out 
of myself too much lately. But Iam all 
right now. Please don’t go, though. 


Just wait for a few minutes until I am 
quite myself.” 

‘The room is very close,” remarked 
Lee, throwing open the window and let- 
ting in the cool night air. 
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‘* It’s balsamic resin,” said Bellingham. 
He lifted up one of the dried palmate 
leaves from the table and frizzled it up 
over the chimney of the lamp. It broke 
away into heavy smoke wreaths, and a 
pungent biting odor filled the chamber. 
‘It’s the sacred plant—the plant of the 
priests,” he remarked. ‘‘Do you know 
anything of Eastern languages, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

‘‘Nothing at all. Nota word.” 

The answer seemed to lift a weight 
from the Egyptologist’s mind. ‘‘ By-the- 
way,” he continued, ‘“‘ how long was it 
from the time that you came down until 
I came to my senses ?”’ 

‘‘Not long. Some four or five min- 
utes.” 

‘*T thought it could not be very long, 
said he, drawing a long breath. ‘‘ But 
what a strange thing unconsciousness 
is! There is no measurement to it. I 
could not tell from my own sensations if 
it were seconds or weeks. Now that gen- 
tleman on the table was packed up in the 
days of the eleventh dynasty, some forty 
centuries ago, and yet if he could find his 
tongue, he would tell us that this lapse of 
time has been but a closing of the eyes 
and a reopening of them. He is a singu- 
larly fine mummy, Mr. Smith.” 

Smith stepped over to the table and 
looked down with a professional eye at 
the black and twisted form in front of 
him. The features, though horribly dis- 
colored, were perfect, and two little nut- 
like eyes still lurked in the depths of the 
black hollow sockets. The blotched skin 
was drawn tightly from bone to bone, 
and a tangled wrap of black coarse hair 
fell over the ears. Two thin teeth, like 
those of a rat, overlay the shrivelled low- 
er lip. In its crouching position, with 
bent joints and craned head, there was 
a suggestion of energy about the horrid 
thing which made Smith's gorge rise. 
The gaunt ribs, with their parchmentlike 
covering, were exposed, and the sunken, 
leaden-hued abdomen, with the long slit 
where the embalmer had left his mark; 
but the lower limbs were wrapt round 
with coarse yellow bandages. A number 
of little clovelike pieces of myrrh and of 
cassia were sprinkled over the body, and 
lay scattered on the inside of the case. 

‘I don’t know his name,” said Belling- 
ham, passing his hand over the shrivelled 
head. ‘‘ You see the outer sarcophagus 
with the inscriptions is missing. Lot 
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249 is all the title he has now. You see 
it printed on his case. That was his 
number in the auction at which I picked 
him up.” 

‘*He has been a very pretty sort of fel- 
low in his day,” remarked Abercrombie 
Smith. 

‘He has been a giant. His mummy is 
six feet seven in length, and that would 
be a giant over there, for they were never 
a very robust race. Feel these great 
knotted bones too. He would be a nasty 
fellow to tackle.” 

‘Perhaps these very hands helped to 
build the stones into the pyramids,” sug- 
gested Monkhouse Lee, looking down 
with disgust in his eyes at the crooked, 
unclean talons. 

‘‘Nofear. This fellow has been pickled 
in natron, and looked after in the most 
approved style. They did not serve hods- 
men in that fashion. Salt or bitumen 
was enough for them. It has been cal- 
culated that this sort of thing cost about 
seven hundred and thirty pounds in our 
money. Our friend was a noble at the 
least. What do you make of that small 
inscription near his feet, Mr. Smith ?” 

“*T told you that I know no Eastern 
tongue.” 

‘‘Ah, so you did! It is the name of 
the embalmer, I take it. A very consci- 
entious worker he must have been. I 
wonder how many modern works will 
survive four thousand years?” 

He kept on speaking lightly and rapid- 
ly, but it was evident to Abercrombie 
Smith that he was still palpitating with 
fear. His hands shook, his lower lip 
trembled, and look where he would, his 
eye always came sliding round to his 
grewsome companion. Through al] his 
fear, however, there was a suspicion of 
triumph in histoneand manner. His eye 
shone, and his footstep, as he paced the 
room, was brisk and jaunty. He gave 
the impression of a man who has gone 
through an ordeal the marks of which he 
still bears upon him, but which has help- 
ed him to his end. 

‘You're not going yet?” he cried, as 
Smith rose from the sofa. At the pros- 
pect of solitude, his fears seemed te crowd 
back upon him, and he stretched out a 
hand to detain him. 

** Yes, I must go. 
do. 


I have my work to 
You are all right now. I think 


that with your nervous system you should 
take up some less morbid study.” 
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“Oh, I am not nervous as a rule: and 
I have unwrapped mummies before.” 

‘“You fainted last time,” observed 
Monkhouse Lee. 

‘*Ah yes, so I did. Well, I must have 
a nerve tonic or a course of electricity. 
You are not going, Lee ?” 

‘**T'll do whatever you wish, Ned.” 

‘*Then I'll come down with you and 
have a shake-down on yoursofa. Good- 
night, Mr. Smith. Iam so sorry to have 
disturbed you with my foolishness.” 

They shook hands, and as the medical 
student stumbled up the spiral and irreg- 
ular stair he heard a key turn in a door, 
and the steps of his two new acquaint- 
ances as they descended to the lower 
floor. 


In this strange way began the acquaint- 
ance between Edward Bellingham and 
Abercrombie Smith, an acquaintance 
which the latter, at least, had no desire to 
push further. Bellingham, however, ap- 
peared to have taken a fancy to his rough- 
spoken neighbor, and made his advances 
in such a way that he could hardly be 
repulsed without absolute brutality. 
Twice he called to thank Smith for his 
assistance, and many times afterwards he 
looked in with books, vapers, and such 
other civilities as two bachelor neighbors 
can offer each other. He was, as Smith 
soon found, a man of wide reading, with 
catholic tastes and an _ extraordinary 
memory. His manner, too, was so pleas- 
ing and suave that one came, after a time, 
to overlook his repellent appearance. For 
a jaded and wearied man he was no un- 
pleasant companion, and Smith found 
himself, after a time, looking forward to 
his visits, and even returning them. 

Clever as he undoubtedly was, howev- 
er, the medical student seemed to detect a 
dash of insanity in the man. He broke 
out at times into a high inflated style of 
talk which was in contrast with the sim- 
plicity of his life. 

“It is a wonderful thing,” he cried, 
‘‘to feel that one can command powers 
of good and of evil—a minjstering angel 
or a demon of vengeance.” And again, 
of Monkhouse Lee he said: ‘‘ Lee is a 
good fellow, an honest fellow, but he is 
without strength or ambition. He would 
not make a fit partner for a man with a 
great enterprise. He would not make a 
fit partner for me.” 

At such hints and innuendoes stolid 
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Smith, puffing solemnly at his pipe, would 
simply raise his eyebrows and shake his 
head, with little interjections of medical 
wisdom as to earlier hours and fresher 
alr. 

One habit Bellingham had developed 
of late which Smith knew to be a fre- 
quent herald of a weakening mind. He 
appeared to be forever talking to him- 
self. At late hours of the night, when 
there could be no visitor with him, Smith 
could still hear his voice beneath him in 
a low muffled monologue, sunk almost to 
a whisper, and yet very audible in the si- 
lence. This solitary babbling annoyed 
and distracted the student, so that he 
spoke more than once to his neighbor 
about it. Bellingham, however, flushed 
up at the charge, and denied curtly that 
he had uttered a sound; indeed, he show- 
ed more annoyance over the matter than 
the occasion seemed to demand. 

Had Abercrombie Smith had any doubt 
as to his own ears he had not to go far 
to fird corroboration. Tom Styles, the 
little wrinkled man-servant who had at- 
tended to the wants of the lodgers in the 
turret for a longer time than any man’s 
memory could carry him, was sorely put 
to it over the same matter. 

‘*Tf you please, sir,” said he, as he ti- 
died down the top chamber one morning, 
“do you think Mr. Bellingham is all 
right, sir?” 

* All right, Styles ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir. Right in his head, sir.” 

‘“Why should he not be, then ?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know, sir. His habits 
has changed of late. He's not the same 
man he used to be, though I make free 
to say that he was néver quite one of my 
gentlemen, like Mr. Hastie or yourself, 
sir. He’s took to talkin’ to himself 
something awful. I wonder it don’t dis- 
turb you. And for days sometimes he’ll 
keep his door locked, so as I can’t even 
make the bed; and then again he’ll have 
it open the same as ever—wide open so 
as all who pass can see his mummies 
and things. I don’t know what to make 
of him, sir.” 

“I don’t know what business it is of 
yours, Styles.” 

** Well, I takes an interest, Mr. Smith. 
It may be forward of me, but I can’t help 
it. I feel sometimes as if I was mother 
and father to my young gentlemen. It 
all falls on me when things go wrong 
and the relations come. There was poor 
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Mr. Williams, who went mad in ’47. 
And Mr. McAlister in 62. Brain soften- 
ing from overwork, they said. He lived 
in this very room. I don’t speak of the 
dliriumtremenses which I’ve had, three 
on each floor, and four on the lowest. 
But Mr. Bellingham, sir. I want to 
know what it is that walks about his 
room sometimes when he’s out and when 
the door’s locked on the outside.” 

‘Eh? You're talking nonsense, Styles.” 

‘*Maybe so, sir; but I heard it more’n 
once with my own ears.” 

**Rubbish, Styles.” 

‘‘Very good, sir. You'll ring the bell 
if you want me.” 

Abercrombie Smith gave little heed to 
the gossip of the old man-servant, but a 
small incident occurred a few days later 
which left an unpleasant effect upon his 
mind, and brought the words of Styles 
forcibly to his memory. 

Bellingham had come up to see him 
late one night, and was entertaining him 
with an interesting account of the rock 
tombs of Beni Hassan in Upper Egypt, 
when Smith, whose hearing was remark- 
ably acute, distinctly heard the sound of 
a door opening on the landing below. 

‘‘There’s some fellow gone in or out 
of your room,” he remarked. 

Bellingham sprang up and stood help- 
less for a moment, with the expression of 
a man who is half incredulous and half 
afraid. 

‘I surely locked it. I am almost pos- 
itive that I locked it,” he stammered. 
‘No one could have opened it.” 

‘* Why, I hear some one coming up the 
steps now,” said Smith. 

Bellingham rushed out through the 
door, slammed it loudly behind him, and 
hurried down the stairs. About half- 
way down Smith heard him stop, and 
thought he caught the sound of whisper- 
ing. A moment later the door beneath 
him shut, a key creaked in a lock, and 
Bellingham, with beads of moisture upon 
his pale face, ascended the stairs once 
more, and re-entered the room. 

‘It’s all right,” he said, throwing him- 
self down ina chair. ‘‘It was that fool 
ofa dog. He had pushed the door open. 
I don't know how I came. to forget to 
lock it.” 

‘*T didn’t know you kept a dog,” said 
Smith, looking very thoughtfully at the 
disturbed face of his companion. 

“Yes. I haven’t had him long. I 
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must get rid of him. He’s a great nui- 
sance.”’ 

‘‘He must be, if you find it so hard to 
shut him up. I should have thought 
that shutting the door would have been 
enough without locking it.” 

‘‘T want to prevent old Styles from 
letting him out. He’s of some value, you 
know, and it would be awkward to lose 
him.” 

‘‘T am a bit of a dog-fancier myself,” 
said Smith, still gazing hard at his com- 
panion from the corner of his eyes. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you'll let me have a look at it.” 

‘*Certainly. But I am afraid it can- 
not be to-night; I have an appointment. 
Is that clock right?) Then Iam a quarter 
of an hour late already. You'll excuse 
me, I am sure.” He picked up his cap 
and hurried from the room. In spite of 
his appointment, Smith heard him re- 
enter his own chamber and lock his door 
upon the inside. 

This interview left a disagreeable im- 
pression upon the medical student’s mind. 
Bellingham had lied to him, and lied so 
clumsily that it looked as if he had des- 
perate reasons for concealing the truth. 
Smith knew that his neighbor had no 
dog. He knew, also, that the step which 
he had heard upon the stairs was not the 
step of an animal. But if it were not, 
then what could it be? There was old 
Styles’s statement about the something 
which used to pace the room at times 
when the owner was absent. Could it be 
a woman? Smith rather inclined to the 
view. If so, it would mean disgrace and 
expulsion to Bellingham if it were dis- 
covered by the authorities, so that his 
anxiety and falsehoods might be account- 
ed for. And yet it was inconceivable 
that an undergraduate could keep a wo- 
man in his rooms without being instantly 
detected. Be the explanation what it 
might, there was something ugly about it, 
and Smith determined, as he turned to his 
books, to discourage all further attempts 
at intimacy on the part of his soft-spoken 
and ill-favored neighbor. 

But his work was destined to interrup- 
tion that night. He had hardly caught 
up the broken threads when a firm heavy 
footfall came three steps at a time from 
below, and Hastie, in blazer and flannels, 
burst into the room. 

‘Still at it!” said he, plumping down 
into his wonted arm-chair. ‘‘ What a 
chap you are to stew! I believe an earth- 


quake might come and knock Oxford into 
a cocked hat, and you would sit perfectly 
placid with your books among the ruins. 
However, I won't bore you long. Three 
whiffs of baccy, and I am off.” 

‘* What's the news, then?” asked Smith, 
cramming a plug of bird’s-eye into his 
brier with his forefinger. 

‘‘Nothing very much. Wilson made 
70 for the freshmen against the eleven. 
They say that they will play him instead 
of Buddicomb, for Buddicomb is clean off 
color. He used to be able to bow] a little, 
but it’s nothing but half-vollies and long 
hops now.” 

** Medium right,” suggested Smith, with 
the intense gravity which comes upon a 
*varsity man when he speaks of athletics. 

‘‘Inclining to fast with a work from 
leg. Comes with the arm about three 
inches or so. He used to be nasty on a 
wet wicket. Oh, by-the-way, have you 
heard about Long Norton?” 

‘*What’s that ?” 

‘* He’s been attacked.” 

** Attacked ?” 

‘“Yes; just as he was turning out of 
the High Street, and within a hundred 
yards of the gate of Old’s.” 

‘** But who—” 

‘Ah, that’s the rub! If you said ‘ what,’ 
you would be more grammatical. Norton 
swears that it was not human, and, indeed, 
from the scratches on his throat, I should 
be inclined to agree with him.” 

‘“ What, then? Have we come down 
to spooks?” Abercrombie Smith puffed 
his scientific contempt. 

‘* Well, no; I don’t think that is quite 
the idea, either. I am inclined to think 
that if any showman has lost a great ape 
lately, and the brute is in these parts, a 
jury would find a true bill against it. 
Norton passes that way every night, you 
know, about the same hour. There’s a 
tree that hangs low over the path—the 
big elm from Rainy’s garden. Norton 
thinks the thing dropped on him out of 
the tree. Anyhow, he was nearly stran- 
gled by two arms, which, he says, were 
as strong and as thin as steel bands. He 
saw nothing; only these beastly arms 
that tightened and tightened on him. 
He yelled his head nearly off, and a 
couple of chaps came running, and the 
thing went over the wall like a cat. He 
never got a fair sight of it the whole 
time. It gave Norton a shake up, I 
can tell you. I tell him it hag been as 











good as a change at the sea-side for 
him.” 

‘‘A garroter, most likely,” said Smith. 

‘‘ Very possibly. Norton says not; but 
we don’t mind what he says. The gar- 
roter had long nails, and was pretty smart 
at swinging himself over walls. By-the- 
way, your beautiful neighbor would be 
pleased if he heard about it. He had a 
grudge against Norton, and he’s not a 
man, from what I know of him, to forget 
his little debts. But hollo, old chap, 
what have you got in your noddle ?” 

‘‘Nothing,” Smith answered, curtly. 
He had started in his chair, and the look 
had flashed over his face which comes 
upon a man who is struck suddenly by 
some unpleasant idea. 

‘“You looked as if something I had 
said had taken you on the raw. By-the- 
way, you have made the acquaintance of 
Master B. since I looked in last, have you 
not? Young Monkhouse Lee told me 
something to that effect.” 

‘“Yes; I know him slightly. 
been up here once or twice.” 

‘“ Well, you’re big enough and ugly 
enough to take care of yourself. He’s 
not what I should call exactly a healtby 
sort of Johnny, though, no doubt, he’s 
very clever, and all that. But you'll 
soon find out for yourself. Lee is all 
right; he’s a very decent little fellow. 
Well, so long, old chap! I row Mullins 
for the Vice-Chancellor’s pot on Wednes- 
day week, so mind you come down, in 
case I don’t see you before.” 

He clattered off, with a trail of smoke 
behind him like a steamer, while bovine 
Smith laid down his pipe and turned 
stolidly to his books once more. But 
with all the will in the world, he found 
it very hard to keep his mind upon his 
work. It would slip away to brood upon 
the man beneath him, and upon the little 
mystery which seemed to hang round 
his chambers. Then his thoughts turned 
to this singular attack of which Hastie 
had spoken, and to the grudge which 
Bellingham was said to owe the object 
of it. The two ideas would persist in 
rising together in his mind, as though 
there were some close and intimate con- 
nection between them. And yet the sus- 
picion was so dim and vague that it could 
not be put down in words. 

‘“‘Confound the chap!” cried Smith, as 
he shied his book on pathology across 
the room. ‘He has spoiled my night’s 


He has 
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reading, and that’s reason enough, if there 
were no other, why I should steer clear 
of him in the future.” 

For ten days the medical student con- 
fined himself so closely to his studies that 
he neither saw nor heard anything of 
either of the men beneath him. At the 
hours when Bellingham had been accus- 
tomed to visit him, he took care to sport 
his oak, and though he more than once 
heard a knocking at his outer door, he 
resolutely refused to answer it. One af- 
ternoon, however, he was descending the 
stairs when, just as he was passing it, 
Bellingham’s door flew open, and young 
Monkhouse Lee came out with his eyes 
sparkling and a dark flush of anger upon 
his olive cheeks. Close at his heels fol- 
lowed Bellingham, his fat, unhealthy face 
all quivering with malignant passion. 

““You fool!” he hissed. ‘‘ You'll be 
sorry.” 

* Very likely,” cried the other. ‘‘ Mind 
whatI say. It’s off! I won't hear of it!” 

‘“You’ve promised, anyhow.” 

‘“Oh, Til keep that! I wot’t speak. 
But I'd rather little Eva was in her grave. 
Once for all, it’s off. She'll do what I 
say. We don’t want to see you again.” 

So much Smith could not avoid hear- 
ing, but he hurried on, for he had no wish 
to be involved in their dispute. There 
had been a serious breach between them, 
that was clear enough, and Lee was go- 
ing to cause the engagement with his 
sister to be broken off. Smith thought 
of Hastie’s comparison of the toad and 
the dove, and was glad to think that the 
matter was atanend. Bellingham’s face 
when he was in a passion was not plea- 
sant to look upon. He was not a man to 
whom an innocent girl could be trusted 
for life. As he walked, Smith wondered 
languidly what could have caused the 
quarrel. and what the promise might be 
which Bellingham had been so anxious 
that Monkhouse Lee should keep. 

It was the day of the sculling match 
between Hastie and Mullins, and a stream 
of men were making their way down to 
the banks of the Isis. A May sun was 
shining brightly, and the yellow path 
was barred with the black shadows of the 
tall elm-trees. On either side the gray 


colleges lay back from the road, the hoary 
old mothers of minds looking cut from 
their high mullioned windows at the tide 
of young life which swept so merrily past 
them. 


Black-clad tutors, prim officials, 
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pale reading men, brown - faced, straw- 
hatted young athletes in white sweaters 
or many-colored blazers, all were hurry- 
ing towards the blue winding river which 
curves through the Oxford meadows. 

Abercrombie Smith, with the intuition 
of an old oarsman, chose his position at 
the point where he knew that the strug- 
gie, if there were a struggle, would come. 
Far off he heard the hum which an- 
nounced the start, the gathering roar of 
the approach, the thunder of running 
feet, and the shouts of the men in the 
boats beneath him. A spray of half-clad, 
deep-breathing runners shot past him, and 
craning over their shoulders, he saw Has- 
tie pulling a steady thirty-six, while his 
opponent, with a jerky forty, was a good 
boat’s length behind him. Smith gavea 
bellow of. approval, and pulling out his 
watch, was starting off again for his cham- 
bers, when he felt a touch upon his shoul- 
der, and found that young Monkhouse 
Lee was beside him. 

‘‘I saw you there,” he said, in a timid, 
deprecatinig way. ‘‘I wanted to speak to 
you, if you could spare me a half-hour. 
This cottage is mine. I share it with 
Harrington of King’s. Come in and have 
a cup of tea.” 

‘‘T must be back presently,” said Smith. 
‘‘Tam hard on the grind at present. But 
I'll come in for a few minutes with plea- 
sure. I wouldn’t have come out only 
Hastie is a friend of mine.” 

‘*So he is of mine. Hasn’t he a beau- 
tiful style? Mullins wasn’t in it. But 
come into the cottage. It’s a little den of 
a place, but it is pleasant to work in dur- 
ing the summer months.” 

It was a little square white building 
with green doors and shutters, and a rus- 
tic trellis-work porch, with a drapery of 
creepers over it, standing back some fifty 
yards from the river’s bank. Inside, the 
main room was roughly fitted up as a 
study—deal table, unpainted shelves with 
books, and a few cheap oleographs upon 
the wall. A kettle sang upon a spirit- 
stove, and there were tea things upon a 
tray on the table. 

‘Try that chair and have a cigarette,” 
said Lee. ‘‘ Let me pour you out a cup 
of tea. It’s so good of you to come in, 
for I know that your time is a good deal 
taken up. I wanted to say to you that 
if I were you I would change my rooms 
at once.” 

“Eh?” Smith sat staring with a lighted 





match in one hand and his unlit ciga- 
rette in the other. 

‘Yes; it must seem very extraordi- 
nary, and the worst of it is that I cannot 
give my reasons, for I am under a solemn 
promise—a very solemn promise. But I 
may go so far as to say that I don’t think 
Bellingham is a very safe man to live 
near. Iintend to camp out here as much 
as I can for a time.” 

‘*Not safe? What do you mean?” 

** Ah, that’s what I mustn’t say. But 
do take my advice, and move your rooms. 
We had a grand row to-day. You must 
have heard us, for you came down the 
stairs.” 

“*T saw that you had fallen out.” 

‘*He’s a horrible chap, Mr. Smith. That 
is the only word for him. I have had 
doubts about him ever since that. night 
when he fainted—you remember, when 
you came down. I taxed him to-day, and 
he told me things that made my hair rise, 
and wanted me to stand in with him. 
I'm not straitlaced, but I am a clergy- 
man’s son, you know, and I think there 
are some things which are quite beyond 
the pale. I only thank God that I found 
him out before it was too late, for he was 
to have married into my family.” 

‘* This is all very fine, Lee,” said Aber- 
crombie Smith, curtly. ‘‘ But either you 
are saying a great deal too much or a 
great deal too little.” 

‘I give you a warning.” 

“‘ Tf there is real reason for warning, no 
promise can bind you. If I see a rascal 
about to blow a place up with dynamite, 
no pledge will stand in my way of pre- 
venting him.” 

‘* Ah, but I cannot prevent him, and I 
can do nothing but warn you.” 

‘“Without saying what you warn me 
against.” 

** Against Bellingham.”; 

‘But that is childish. Why should I 
fear him, or any man?” 

““T can’t tell you. I can only entreat 
you to change your rooms. You are in 
danger where you are. I don’t even say 
that Bellingham would wish to injure 
you. But it might happen, for he is a 
dangerous neighbor just now.” 

“Perhaps I know more than you 
think,” said Smith, looking keenly at the 
young man’s boyish, earnest face. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I tell you that some one else shares 
Bellingham’s rooms.” 

Monkhouse Lee sprang from his chair 
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inineontrollable excitement. ‘‘ Youknow, 
then?” he gasped. 

‘* A woman.” 

Lee dropped back again with a groan. 
‘* My lips are sealed,” he said. ‘‘I must 
not speak.” 

‘Well, anyhow,” said Smith, rising, 
‘it is not likely that 1 would allow my- 
self to be frightened out of rooms which 
suit me very nicely. It would be a little 
too feeble for me to move out all my 
goods and chattels because you say that 
Bellingham might in some unexplained 
way do me an injury. I think that Pll 
just take my chance, and stay where I 
am, and as I see that it’s nearly five 
o'clock, I must ask you to excuse me.” 
He bade the young siudent adieu in a few 
curt words, and made his way homeward 
through the sweet spring evening, feel- 
ing half ruffled, half amused, as any other 
strong, unimaginative man might who 
has been menaced by a vague and shad- 
owy danger. 

There was one liitle indulgence which 
Abercrombie Smith always allowed him- 
self, however closely his work might press 
upon him. Twice a week, on the Tuesday 
and the Friday, it was his invariable cus- 
tom to walk over to Farlingford, the resi- 
dence of the Reverend Plumptree Peter- 
son, situated about a mile and a half out 
of Oxford. Peterson had been a close 
friend of Smith's elder brother Francis, 
and as he was a baclielor, fairly well-to- 
do, with a good cellar and a better library, 
his house was a pleasant goal for a man 
who was in need of a brisk walk. Twice 
a week, then, the medical student would 
swing out there along the dark country 
roads, and spend a pleasant hour in Peter- 
son’s comfortable study, discussing, over 
a glass of old port, the gossip of the ’var- 
sity or the latest black-letter which the 
book-dealers had sent to his host. 

On the day which followed his inter- 
view with Monkhouse Lee, Smith shut up 
his books at a quarter past eight, the hour 
when he usually started for his friend’s 
house. As he was leaving his room, 
however, his eyes happened to fall upon 
one of the books which Bellingham had 
lent him, and his conscience pricked him 
for not having returned it. However re- 
pellent the man might be, he should not 
be treated with discourtesy. Taking the 
book, he walked down stairs and knocked 
at his neighbor's door. There was no 
answer; but on turning the handle he 
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found that it was unlocked. Pleased at 
the thought of avoiding an interview, he 
stepped inside, and placed the book with 
his card upon the table. 

The lamp was turned half down, but 
Smith could see the details of the room 
plainly enough. It was all mucli as he 
had seen it before—the frieze, the animal- 
headed gods, the hanging crocodile, and 
the table littered over with papers and 
dried leaves. The mummy case stood up- 
right against the wall, but the mummy 
itself was missing. There was no sign of 
any second occupant of the room, and he 
felt as he withdrew that he had probably 
done Bellingham an injustice. Had he 
a guilty secret to preserve, he would hard- 
ly leave his door open so that all the 
world might enter, 

The spiral stair was as black as pitch, 
and Smith was slowly making his way 
down its irregular steps, when he was 
suddenly conscious that something had 
passed liim in the darkness. There was 
a faint sound, a whiff of air, a light brush- 
ing past his elbow, but so slight that he 
He stopped 
and listened, but the wind was rustling 
among the ivy outside, and he could hear 
nothing else. 

‘Is that you, Styles?” he shouted. 

There was no answer, and all was still 
behind him. 
gust of air, for there were crannies and 
cracks in the old turret. And yet he 
could almost have sworn that he heard 
a footfall by his very side. He had 
emerged into the quadrangle, still turning 
the matter over in his head, when a man 
came running swiftly across the smooth- 
cropped lawn. 

‘Is that you, Smith?” 

‘** Hullo, Hastie!” 


oe 


could searcely be certain of it. 


It must have been a sudden 


For God's sake come at once! Young 
Lee is drowned! Here’s Harrington of 
King’s with the news. The doctor is out. 
You'll do, but come along at once. There 
may be life in him.” 

‘* Have you brandy ?” 

‘* No.” 

“Till bring some. 
my table.” 

Smith bounded up the stairs, taking 
three at a time, seized the flask, and 
was rushing down with if, when, as he 
passed Bellingham’s room, his eyes fell 
upon something which left him gasping 
and staring upon the landing. 

The door, which he had closed behind 


There’s a flask on 
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him, was now open, and right in front of 
him, with the lamp-light shining upon it, 
was the mummy case. Three minutes 
ago it had been empty. He could swear 
to that. Now it framed the lank body 
of its horrible occupant, who stood, grim 
and stark, with his black shrivelled face 
towards the door. The form was lifeless 
and inert, but it seemed to Smith as he 
gazed that there still lingered a lurid 
spark of vitality, some faint sign of con- 
sciousness in the little eyes which lurked 
in the depths of the hollow sockets. So 
astounded and shaken was he that he had 
forgotten his errand, and still stood star- 
ing at the lean sunken figure when the 
voice of his friend below recalled him to 
himself. 

‘*Come on, Smith!” he shouted. ‘‘It’s 
life and death, you know. Hurry up! 
Now, then,” he added, as the medical stu- 
dent reappeared, ‘‘ let us do a sprint. It 
is well under a mile, and we should do it 
in five minutes. A human life is better 
worth running for than a pot.” 

Away they dashed, neck and neck, 
through the darkness, and did not pull 
up until, panting and spent, they had 
reached the little cottage by the river. 
Young Lee, limp and dripping like a 
broken water-plant, was stretched upon 
the sofa, the green scum of the river upon 
his black hair, and a fringe of white foam 
upon his leaden-hued lips. Beside him 
knelt his fellow-student Harrington and 
their old housekeeper, endeavoring to 
chafe some warmth back into his rigid 
limbs. 

‘“*T think there’s life in him,” said 
Smith, with his hand to his side. ‘‘ Put 
your watch glass to his lips. Yes, there’s 
dimming on it. You take one arm, Has- 
tie. Now work it as I do, and we'll soon 
pull him round.” 

For ten minutes they worked in silence, 
inflating and depressing the chest of the 
unconscious man. At the end of that 
time a shiver ran through his body, his 
lips trembled, and he opened his eyes. 
The three students burst out into an irre- 
pressible cheer. 

‘“Wake up, old chap. You've fright- 
ened us quite enough.” 

‘*Have some brandy. Take a sip from 
the flask.” 

‘He's all right now,” said his com- 
panion Harrington. ‘‘ Heavens, what a 
fright I got! I was reading here, and he 
went out for a stroll as far as the river, 





when I heard a scream and a splash. 
Out I ran, and by the time I could find 
him and fish him out, all life seemed to 
have gone out of him. Then Mrs. Simp- 
son couldn’t get a doctor, for she has a 
game-leg, and I had to run, and I don't 
know what I'd have done without you 
fellows. That’s right, old chap. Sit up.” 

Monkhouse Lee had raised himself on 
his hands, and looked wildly about him. 
‘*What’s up?” he asked. ‘I’ve been in 
the water. Ah, yes; I remember.” <A 
look of fear came into his eyes, and he 
sank his face in his hands, 

‘** How did you fall in?” 

**T didn’t fall in.” 

** How, then?” 

‘*T was thrown in. I was standing by 
the bank, and something from behind 
picked me up like a feather and hurled 
mein. I heard nothing, and I saw no- 
thing. But I know what it was for all 
that.” 

‘* And so do I,” whispered Smith. 

Lee looked up with a quick glance of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ You've learned, then?” he said. 
‘* You remember the advice I gave you ?” 

‘* Yes, and I begin to think that I shall 
take it.” 

‘I don’t know what the deuce you 
fellows are talking about,” said Hastie, 
‘*but I think if I were you, Harrington, 
I would get Lee to bed at once. It will 
be time enough to discuss the why and 
the wherefore when he is a little stronger. 
I think, Smith, you and I can leave him 
alone now. I am walking back to col- 
lege; if you are coming in that direc- 
tion, we can have a chat.” 

But it was little chat that they had 
upon their homeward path. Smith's 
mind was too full of the incidents of the 
evening, the absence of the mummy from 
his neighbor's rooms, the step that passed 
him on the stair, the reappearance—the 
extraordinary, inexplicable reappearance 
of the grisly thing—and then this attack 
upon Lee, corresponding so closely to 
the previous outrage upon another man 
against whom Bellingham bore a grudge. 
All this settled in his thoughts, together 
with the many little incidents which had 
previously turned him against his neigh- 
bor, and the singular circumstances un- 
der which he was first called in to him. 
What had been a dim suspicion, a vague 
fantastic conjecture, had suddenly taken 
form, and stood out in his mind as a grim 
fact, a thing not to be denied. And yet 
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how monstrous it was! how unheard of! 
how entirely beyond all bounds of human 
experience. An impartial judge, or even 
the friend who walked by his side, would 
simply tell him that his eyes had deceived 
him, that the mummy had been there all 
the time, that young Lee had tumbled 
into the river as any other man tumbles 
into a river, and that a blue-pill was the 
best thing for a disordered liver. He 
felt that he would have said as much if 
the positions had been reversed. And 
yet he could swear that Bellingham was 
a murderer at heart, and that he wielded 
a weapon such as no man had ever used 
in all the grim history of crime. 

Hastie had branched off to his rooms 
with a few crisp and emphatic comments 
upon his friend’s unsociability, and Aber- 
crombie Smith crossed the quadrangle to 
his corner turret with a strong feeling of 
repulsion for his chambers and their as- 
sociations. He would take Lee’s advice, 
and move his quarters as soon as possible, 
for how could a man study when his ear 
was ever straining for every murmur or 
footstep in the room below? He ob- 
served, as he crossed over the lawn, that 
the light was still shining in Belling- 
ham’s window, and as he passed up the 
staircase the door opened, and the man 
himself looked out at him. With his 
fat evil face he was like some bloated 
spider fresh from the weaving of his poi- 
sonous web. 

‘*Good-evening,” said he. ‘‘ Won't 
you come in?” 

‘* No,” cried Smith, fiercely. 

‘‘No? You are busy as ever? I want- 
ed to ask you about Lee. I was sorry to 
hear that there was a rumor that some- 
thing was amiss with him.” His features 
were grave, but there was the gleam of a 
hidden laugh in his eyes as he spoke. 
Smith saw it, and he could have knocked 
him down for it. 

‘** You'll be sorrier still to hear that 
Mr. Monkhouse Lee is doing very well, 
and is out of all danger,” he answered. 
‘Your hellish tricks have not come off 
this time. Oh, you needn't try to brazen 
it out. I know all about it.” 

Bellingham took a step back from the 
angry student, and half closed the door 
as if to protect himself. ‘‘ You are mad,” 
he said. ‘‘ What do you mean? Do you 
assert that I had anything to do with 
Lee’s accident?” 

‘*Yes,” thundered Smith. ‘‘ You and 
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that bag of bones behind you; you 
worked it between you. I tell you what 
it is, Master B., they have given up burn- 
ing folk like you, but we still keep a 
hangman, and, by George! if any man in 
this college meets his death while you 
are here, I'll have you up, and if you 
don’t swing for it, it won’t be my fault. 
You'll find that your filthy Egyptian 
tricks won't answer in England.” 

**You’re a raving lunatic,” said Bell- 
ingham. 

‘Allright. You just remember what 
I say, for you'll find that I'll be better 
than my word.” 

The door slammed, and Smith went 
fuming up to his chamber, where he 
locked the door upon the inside, and 
spent half the night in smoking his old 
brier and brooding over the strange 
events of the evening. 

On the next day Abercrombie Smith 
heard nothing of his neighbor, but Har- 
rington called upon him in the afternoon 
to say that Lee was almost himself again. 
All day Smith stuck fast to his work, but 
in the evening he determined to pay the 
visit to his friend Peterson which he had 
started upon the night before. It was the 
first time that he had ever failed to put in 
an appearance, and he knew that Peter- 
son would be expecting an explanation 
for his absence the previous evening. A 
good walk and a friendly chat would be 
welcome to his jangled nerves after all 
that had occurred. 

Bellingham’s door was shut as he pass- 
ed, but glancing back when he was some 
distance from the turret, he saw his neigh- 
bor’s head at the window outlined against 
the lamp-light, his face pressed apparently 
against the glass as he gazed out into the 
darkness. It was a blessing to be away 
from all contact with him, if but for a few 
hours, and Smith stepped out briskly, and 
breathed the soft spring air into his lungs, 
The half-moon lay in the west between 
two Gothic pinnacles, and threw upon the 
silvered street a dark tracery from the 
stone-work above. There was a_ brisk 
breeze, and light fleecy clouds drifted 
swiftly across the sky. Old’s was on the 
very border of the town, and in five min- 
utes Smith found himself beyond the 
houses and between the hedges of a May- 
scented Oxfordshire lane. 

It was a lonely and little-frequented 
road which led to his friend’s house. 
Early as it was, Smith did not meet a 
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‘“*HE SAW HIS NEIGHBOR'S HEAD AT THE 
WINDOW OUTLINED AGAINST THE LAMP-LIGHT.” 


single soul upon his way. He walked 
briskly along until he came to the avenue 
gate, which opened into the long gravel 
drive leading up to Farlingford. In front 
of him he could see the cozy red light 
of the windows glimmering through the 
foliage. He stood with his hand upon 
the iron latch of the swinging gate, and 
he glanced back at the road along which 
he had come. Something was coming 
swiftly down it. 

It moved in the shadow of the hedge, 
silently and furtively, a dark crouching 
figure, dimly visible against the black 
background. Even as he gazed back at 
it it had lessened its distance by twenty 
paces, and was fast closing upon him. 
Out of the darkness he had a glimpse of a 
secraggy neck, and of two eyes that will 
ever haunt him in his dreams. He turn- 
ed, and with a ery of terror he ran for 
his life up the avenue. There were the 
red lights, the signals of safety, almost 
within a stone’s-throw of him. He was 


a famous runner, but never had he run 
as he ran that night. 

The heavy gate had swung into place 
behind him, but he heard it dash open 
again before his pursuer. As he rushed 
madly and wildly through the night 
he could hear a swift dry patter behind 
him, and could see, as he threw back 
a glance, that this horror was bound- 
ing like a tiger at his heels, with blazing 
eyes and stringy arms out-thrown. Thank 
God, the door was ajar. He could see 
the thin bar of light which shot from the 
lamp in the hall. Nearer yet sounded 
the clatter from behind. He heard a 
hoarse gurgling at his very shoulder. 
With a shriek he flung himself against 
the door, slammed and bolted it behind 
him, and sank half-fainting on to the hall 
chair. 

‘*My goodness, Smith, what’s the mat- 
ter?” asked Peterson, appearing at the 
door of his study. 

‘*Give me some brandy!” 

Peterson disappeared, and came rush- 
ing out again with a glass and a decanter. 

‘You need it,” he said, as his visitor 
drank off what he poured out for him. 
‘“Why, man, you are as white as a 
cheese.” 

Smith laid down his glass, rose up, and 
took a deep breath. ‘‘I am my own man 
again now,” said he. ‘‘I was never so 
unmanned before. But, with your leave, 
Peterson, I will sleep here to-night, for I 
don’t think I could face that road again 
except by daylight. It’s weak, I know, 
but I can’t help it.” 

Peterson looked at his visitor with a 
very questioning eye. ‘‘Of course you 
shall sleep here if you wish. I'll tell Mrs. 
Burney to make up the spare bed. Where 
are you off to now?” 

‘“Come up with me to the window that 
overlooks the door. I want you to see 
what I have seen.” 

They went up to the window of the 
upper hall, whence they could overlook 
the whole front of the house. The drive 
and the fields on either side lay quiet and 
still, bathed in the peaceful moonlight. 

‘** Well, really, Smith,” rermarked Pe- 
terson, ‘‘it is well that I know you to be an 
abstemious man. What in the world can 
have frightened you?” 

““Tll tell you presently. But where 
can it have gone? Ah, now look, look! 
See the curve of the road just beyond 
your gate.” 
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‘* Ves, I see: you 
needn't pinch my 
arm off. [saw some 
one pass. I should 
man, rather 
thin apparently, 
and tall, very tall. 
But what of him? 
And what of your- 
self? Youare still 
shaking like an as- 


Say a 


pen leaf.” 

‘I have 
within hand-grip of 
the devil, that’s all. 
But come down to 
your study, and I 
shall tell you the 
whole story.” 

He did So. Un- 
der the cheery 
lamplight, with a 
wine on 
the table 
him, and the portly 
form and florid face 
of his friend in 
front, he narrated, 
in their order, all 
the events, great 
and small, which 
had formed so sing- 
ular a chain, from 
the night on which 
he had found Bel- 
lingham fainting in 
front of the mum- 
my case until his 
horrit experience 
of an hour ago. 

‘*There, now,” he 
said, as he conelud- 
ed, ‘‘ that’s the whole black business. Itis 
monstrous and incredible, but it is true.” 

The Reverend Plumptree Peterson sat 
for some time in silence with a very 
puzzled expression upon his face. 

‘**T never heard of such a thing in my 
life, never!” he said at last. ‘‘ You have 
told me the facts. Now tell me your in- 
ferences.” 

‘You can draw your own.” 

sut I should like to hear yours. You 
have thought over the matter, and I have 
not.” 

** Well, it must be a little vague in de- 
tail, but the main points seem to me to 
beclearenough. This fellow Bellinghan 
in his Eastern studies. has got hold of 


been 


class of 


beside 
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‘ NEARER YET SOUNDED THE CLATTER FROM BEHIND.” 


some infernal secret by which a mummy 
—or possibly only this particular mum- 
my—can be temporarily brought to life. 
He was trying this disgusting business on 
the night when he fainted. No doubt 
the sight of the creature moving had 
shaken his nerve, even though he had ex- 
pected it. You remember that almost the 
first words he said was to call out upon 
himself asa fool. Well, he got more hard- 
ened afterwards, and carried the matter 
through without fainting. The vitality 
which he could put into it was evidently 
only a passing thing, for I have seen it 
continually in its case as dead as this 
table. He has some elaborate process, I 
fancy, by which he brings the thing to 
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pass. Having done it, he naturally be- 
thought him that he might use the crea- 
ture as an agent. It has intelligence and 
ithas strength. For some purpose he took 
Lee into his confidence; but Lee, like 
a decent Christian, would have nothing 
to do with such a business. Then they had 
a row, and Lee vowed that he would tell 
his sister of Bellingham’s true character. 
Bellingham’s game was to prevent him, 
and he nearly managed it, by setting this 
creature of his on his track. He had al- 
ready tried its powers upon another man— 
Norton—towards whom he had a grudge. 
It is the merest chance that he has not 
two murders upon his soul. Then, when 
I taxed him with the matter, he had the 
strongest reasons for wishing to get me 
out of the way before [ could convey my 
knowledge to any one else. He got his 
chance when I went out, for he knew my 
habits, and where I was bound for. Ihave 
had a narrow shave, Peterson, and it is 
mere luck you didn’t find me on your 
doorstep in the morning. I’m not a ner- 
vous man as a rule, and I never thought 
to have the fear of death put upon me as 
it was to-night.” 

** My dear boy, you take the matter too 
seriously,” said his companion. ‘ Your 
nerves are out of order with your work, 
and you make too much of it. How 
could such a thing as this stride about 
the streets of Oxford, even at night, with- 
out being seen?” 

“It has been seen. There is quite a 
scare in the town about an escaped ape, 
as they imagine the creature to be. It is 
the talk of the place.” 

‘* Well, it’s a striking chain of events. 
And yet, my dear fellow, you must allow 
that each incident in itself is capable of a 
more natural explanation.” 

‘What! even my adventure of to- 
night ?” 

‘Certainly. You come out with your 
nerves all unstrung, and your head full 
of this theory of yours. Some gaunt, 
half-famished tramp steals after you, and 
seeing you run, is emboldened to pursue 
you. Your fears and imagination do the 
rest.” 

“It won't do, Peterson; it won’t do.” 

‘*And again in the instance of your 
finding the mummy case empty, and then 
a few moments later with an occupant, 
you know that it was lamp-light, that the 
lamp was half turned down, and that you 
had no special reason to look hard at the 








cease. It is quite possible that you may 
have overlooked the creature in the first 
instance.” 

‘*No, no; it is out of the question.” 

‘“*And then Lee may have fallen into 
the river, and Norton been garroted. It 
is certainly a formidable indictment that 
you have against Bellingham; but if you 
were to place it before a police magistrate, 
he would simply laugh in your face.” 

‘*T know he would. That is why I 
mean to take the matter into my own 
hands.” 

“* Eh?” 

‘“ Yes; I feel that a public duty rests 
upon me. And besides, I must do it for 
my own safety, unless I choose to allow 
myself to be hunted by this beast out of 
the college, and that would be a little too 
feeble. I have quite made up my mind 
what I shall do. And first of all, may I 
use your paper and pens for an hour?” 

‘** Most certainly. You will find all 
that you want upon that side-table.”’ 

Abercrombie Smith sat down before a 
sheet of fool’s-cap, and for an hour, and 
then for a second hour, his pen travelled 
swiftly over it. Page after page was fin- 
ished and tossed aside, while his friend 
leaned back in his arm-chair, looking 
across at him with patient curiosity. At 
last, with an exclamation of satisfaction, 
Smith sprang to his feet, gathered his pa- 
pers up into order, and laid the last one 
upon Peterson’s desk. 

‘* Kindly sign this as a witness,” he said. 

“A witness? Of what?” 

“Of my signature, and of the date. 
The date is the most important. Why, 
Peterson, my life might hang upon it.” 

‘*My dear Smith, you are talking wild- 
ly. Let me beg you to go to bed.” . 

‘*On the contrary, I never spoke so de- 
liberately in my life. And I will prom- 
ise to go to bed the moment you have 
signed it.” 

‘** But what is it ?” 

‘‘Itisastatement of all that I have been 
telling you to-night. I wish you to wit- 
ness it.” 

‘*Certainly,” said Peterson, signing 
his name under that of his companion. 
“There you are! But what is the 
idea?” 

‘You will kindly retain it, and pro- 
duce it in case I am arrested.” 

‘* Arrested? For what ?” 

‘*Formurder. It is quite on the cards. 
I wish to be ready for every event. There 
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is only one course open to me, and I am 
determined to take it.” 

‘* For Heaven's sake, don’t do anything 
rash !” 

‘* Believe me, it would be far more rash 
to adopt any other course. I hope that 
we won't need to bother you, but it will 
ease my mind to know that you have 
this statement of my, motives. And now 
I am ready to take your advice and to go 
to roost, for I want to be at my best in 
the morning.” 


Abercrombie Smith was not an entire- 
ly pleasant man to have as an enemy. 
Slow and easy-tempered, he was formida- 
ble when driven to action. He brought 
to every purpose in life the same deliber- 
ate resoluteness which had distinguished 
He had laid 
his studies aside for a day, but he intend- 
ed that the day should not be wasted. 
Not a word did he say to his host as to 
his plans, but by nine o’clock he was well 
on his way to Oxford. 

In the High Street he stopped at Clif- 
ford’s, the gun-maker’s, and bought a 
heavy revolver, with a box of central-fire 
cartridges. Six of them he slipped into 
the chambers, and half-cocking the wea- 
pon, placed it in the pocket of his coat. 
He then made his way to Hastie’s rooms, 
where the big oarsman was lounging 
over his breakfast, with the Sporting 
Times propped up against the coffee-pot. 

‘Hullo! What's up?” he = asked. 
‘*Have some coffee ?” 

‘‘No, thank you. I want you to come 
with me, Hastie, and do what I ask you.” 

‘Certainly, my boy.” 

‘‘And bring a heavy stick with you.” 

“Hullo!” Hastie stared. ‘* Here’s a 
hunting-crop that would fell an ox.” 

“One other thing. You have a box 
of amputating-knives. Give me the 
longest of them.” 

‘“There you are. 


him as a scientific student. 


You seem to be fair- 
ly on the war trail. Anything else?” 

‘“No; that will do.” Smith placed the 
knife inside his coat, and led the way to 
the quadrangle. ‘‘ We are neither of us 
chickens, Hastie,” said he. ‘‘I think I 
can do this job alone, but I take you as a 
precaution. I am going to have a little 
talk with Bellingham. If I have only 
him to deal with, I won't, of course, need 
you. If I shout, however, up you come, 
and lam out with your whip as hard as 
you can lick. Do you understand ?” 
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‘All right. 
bellow.” 

‘**Stay here, then. I may be a little 
time, but don’t budge until I come down.” 

‘Tm a fixture.” 

Smith ascended the"Ftairs, opened Bel- 
lingham’s door, wniieed in. Belling- 
ham was seated behind his table, writing. 
Beside him, among his litter of strange 
possessions, towered the mummy case, 
with its sale number 249 still stuck upon 
its front, andgts hideous occupant stiff 
and stark within it. Smith looked very 
deliberately round him, closed the door, 
locked it, and took the key from the in- 
side, and then stepping across to the fire- 
place, struck a match and set the fire 
alight. Bellingham sat staring, with 
amazement and rage upon his bloated 
face. 

** Well, really now. You make your- 
self at home,” he gasped. 

Smith sat himself deliberately down, 
placed his watch upon the table, drew out 
his pistol, cocked it, and laid it in his lap. 
Then he took the long amputating-knife 
from his bosom, and threw it down in 
front of Bellingham. ‘* Now, then,” said 
he. ‘Just get to work and cut up that 
mummy.” 

** Oh, is that it?” said Bellingham, with 
a sneer, 

‘*Yes, that is it. They tell me that the 
law can’t touch you. But I have a law 
that will set matters straight. If in five 
minutes you have not set to work, I swear 
by the God who made me that I will put 
a bullet through your brain!” 

“You would murder me?” Belling- 
ham had half risen, and his face was the 
color of clay. 

* ye 

‘** And for what ?” 

‘To stop your mischief. 
has gone.” 

‘*But what have I done ?” 

‘**T know and you know.” 

‘This is mere bullying.” 

‘*Two minutes are gone.” 

3ut you must give reasons. 


I'll come if I hear you 


One minute 


You are 


amadman—adangerousmadman. Why 
should I destroy my own property? It is 


a valuable mummy.” 
‘You must cut it up,and you must 
burn it.” 
‘**T will do no such thing.” 
‘* Four minutes are gone.” Smith took 
up the pistol, and he looked towards 
3ellingham with an inexorable face. As 
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the second-hand stole round, he raised his 
hand, and the finger twitched upon the 
trigger. 

‘There! there! Ill do it!” screamed 
Bellingham. In frantic haste he caught 
up the knife and ced at the figure of 
the mummy, ever\glghcing round to see 
the eye and the weapon of his terrible 
visitor bent upon him. The creature 
crackled and snapped under every stab 
of the keen blade. A thick yellow dust 
rose up from it. Spices an@dried essences 
rained down upon the floor. Suddenly, 
with arending crack, its backbone snapped 
asunder, and it fell,a brown heap of sprawl- 
ing limbs, upon the floor. 

‘** Now into the fire!’ said Smith. 

The flames leaped and roared as the 
dried and tinderlike débris was piled upon 
it. The little room was like the stoke- 
hole of a steamer, and the sweat ran down 
the faces of the two men; but still the 
one stooped and worked, while the other 
sat watching him with a set face. A 
thick fat smoke oozed out from the fire, 
and a heavy smell of burned rosin and 
singed hair filled the air. Ina quarter 
of an houra few charred and brittle sticks 
were all that was left of Lot No. 249. 

‘** Perhaps that will satisfy you,” snarl- 
ed Bellingham, with hate and fear in his 
little gray eyes as he glanced back at his 
tormentor. 

‘*No; Imust make a clean sweep of all 
your materials. We must have no more 
devil’s tricks. In with all these leaves! 
They may have something to do with it.” 

**And what now?” asked Bellingham, 
when the leaves also had been added to 
the blaze. 
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XXIX. 
TIVHE next time Ray came, he found 
Denton dreamily picking at the strings 
of a violin which lay in his lap; the twins 
were clinging to his knees, and moving 
themselves in time to the music. 

“You didn’t know Ansel was a musi- 
cian,” his wife said to Ray. ‘* He’s just 
got a new violin—or rather it’s a second- 
hand one; but it’s splendid, and he got it 
so cheap.” 

‘**T profited by another man’s misfor- 
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‘*Now the roll of papyrus which you 
had on the tab@&that night. It is in that 
drawer, I think” 

‘**No, no,” shouted Bellingham. ‘*Don’t 
burn that! Why, man, you don’t know 
what you do! It is unique; it contains 
wisdom which is nowhere else to 
found.” 

**Out with it!” 

‘** But look here, Smith, you can’t real- 
ly meanit. I'll share the knowledge with 
you. I'll teach you alfthat is in it. Or, 
stay, let me only copy it before you burn 
it!” 

Smith stepped forward and turned the 
key in the drawer. Taking out the yel- 
low curled roll of paper, he threw it into 
the fire, and pressed it down with his heel. 
Bellingham screamed, and grabbed at it; 
but Smith pushed him back, and stood 
over it until it was reduced to a formless 
gray ash. 

‘* Now, Master B.,” said he,.‘‘ I think I 
have pretty well drawn your teeth. You'll 
hear from me again, if you go back to 
your old tricks. And now, good-morning, 
for I must go back to my studies.” 


be 


And such is the narrative of Aber- 
crombie Smith as to the singular events 
which occurred in Old College, Oxford, in 
the spring of 84. As Bellingham left the 
university immediately afterwards, and 
was last heard of in the Soudan, there is 
no one who can contradict his statement. 
But the wisdom of men is small, and the 
ways of nature are strange, and who shall 
put a bound to the dark things which 
may be found by those who seek for 
them ? 
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tune,” said Denton. 
get things cheap.” 

‘*Oh, well, never mind about that, now. 
Play the ‘Darky’s Dream,’ won't you, 
Ansel? I wish we had our old ferry-boat 
darky here to whistle!” 

After a moment in which he seemed 
not to have noticed her, he put the violin 
to his chin, and began the wild, tender 
strain of the piece. It seemed to make 
the little ones drunk with delight. They 


‘*That’s the way we 


swayed themselves to and fro, holding by 
* Begun in March number, 1892. 
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their father’s knees, and he looked down 
softly into their uplifted faces. When he 
stopped playing, their mother put out her 
hand toward one of them, but it clung the 
faster to its father. 

‘‘Let me take your violin a moment,” 
said Ray. He knew the banjo a little, 
and now he picked out on the violin an 
air which one girls in Midland 
had taught hi 

The twins watehed “him with impatient 
rejection; and théy were not easy till 
their father had the violin back. Denton 
took them up one on each knee, and let 
them claw at it between them; they 
looked into his face for the effect on him 
as they lifted themselves and beat the 
strings. After a while Peace rose and 
tried to take it from them, for their father 
seemed to have forgotten what they were 
doing; but they stormed at her, in their 
baby way, by the impulse that seemed 
common to them, and screamed out their 
shrill pyotest aminst her interference. 

‘Let them alone,” said their father, 
gently, and she desisted. 

‘You'll spoil those children, Ansel,” 
said his wifé, ‘‘letting them have their 
own way so. The first thing you know, 
they'll grow up capitalists.” 

He had been looking down at them 
with dreamy melancholy, but he began to 
laugh helplessly, and he kept on till she 
said: 

‘‘T think it’s getting to be rather out of 
proportion to the joke; don’t you, Mr. 
Ray? Not that Ansel laughs too much, 
as a rule.” 

Denton rose, when the children let the 
violin slip to the floor at last, and im- 
provised the figure of a dance with them 
on his shoulders, and let himself go in 
fantastic capers, while hé kept a visage of 
perfect seriousness. 

Hughes was drawn by the noise, and 
put his head into the room. 

“We've got the old original Ansel 
back, father!” cried Mrs. Denton, and 
she clapped her hands and tried to sing 
to the dance, but broke down, and mocked 
at her own failure. 

When Denton stopped breathless, Peace 
took the children from him, and carried 
them away. His wife remained. 

‘Ansel was brought up among the 
Shakers; that’s the reason he dances so 
nicely.” 

“Oh, was that a Shaker dance?” Ray 
asked, carelessly. 
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‘‘No. The Shaker dance is a rite,” 
said Denton, angrily. ‘‘ You might as 
well expect me to burlesque a prayer.” 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Ray. 
‘**T’'m afraid I don’t know much about it.” 

But Denton left thé room without vis- 
ible acceptance of his excuse. 

**You must be careful how you say 
anything about the Shakers before Ansel,” 
his wife explained. ‘‘I believe he would 
be willing to go back to them now, if he 
knew what to-dv with the children and 
me. 

“If it were not for their unpractical 
doctrine of celibacy,” said Hughes, ‘‘ the 
Shakers, as a religious sect, could per- 
form a most useful office in the transi- 
tion from the status to better conditions. 
They are unselfish, and most communi- 
ties are not.” 

‘We might all go back with Ansel,” 
said Mrs. Denton, ‘‘and they could distrib- 
ute us round in the different Families. 
I wonder if Ansel’s bull is hanging up in 
the South Family barn yet? You know,” 
she said, ‘‘he painted a red bull on a 
piece of shingle when they were paint- 
ing the barn one day, and nailed it up 
in a stall; when the elders found it they 
labored with him, and then Ansel left the 
community, and went out into the world. 
But they say, once a Shaker always a 
Shaker, and I believe he’s had a bad con- 
science ever since he’s left them.” 

Not long after this Ray came in one 
night dressed for a little dance that he 
was going to later, and Mrs. Denton had 
some moments alone with him before 
Peace joined them. She made him tell 
where he was going, and who the people 
were that were giving the dance, and 
what it would ail be like—the rooms and 
decorations, the dresses, the supper. 

‘*And don’t you feel very strange and 
lost, in such places ?” she asked. 

‘I don’t know,” said Ray. ‘‘I can't 
always remember that I’m a poor Bohe- 
mian with two cents in my pocket. Some- 
times I imagine myself really rich and 
fashionable. But to-night I sha’n’t, thank 
you, Mrs. Denton.” 

She laughed at the look he gave her 
in acknowledgment of her little scratch. 
‘‘Then you wouldn’t refuse to come to a 
little dance here, if we were rich enough 
to give one ?” she asked. 

‘“*T would come instantly.” 

‘‘And get your fashionable friends to 
come ?” 
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‘‘That might take more time. When 
are you going to give your little dance?” 

‘‘As soon as Ansel’s invention is fin- 
ished.” 

“Oh! Is he going on with that ?” 

‘Yes. He has seen how he can do 
more good than harm with it—at last.” 

‘“‘Ah! We can nearly always coax con- 
science along the path of self-interest.” 

This pleased Mrs. Denton too. ‘‘ That 
sounds like Mr. Kane.” 

Peace came in while Mrs. Denton was 
speaking, and gave Ray her hand, with 
a glance at his splendor, enhanced by his 
stylish manner of holding his silk hat 
against his thigh. 

‘“Who was it told you that Mr. Kane 
was sick ?” Mrs. Denton asked. 

Peace answered, ‘‘ Mr. Chapley.” 

‘‘Kane? Is Mr. Kane sick ?” said Ray. 
**T must go and see him.” 

He asked Peace some questions about 
Kane, but she knew nothing more than 
that Mr. Chapley said he was not very 
well, and he was going to step round and 
see him on his way home. Ray thought 
of the grudge he had borne for a while 
against Kane, and he was very glad now 
that there was none left in his heart. 

‘“Tt’s too late to-night; but I'll go in 
the morning. He usually drops in on 
me Sundays; he didn’t come last Sun- 
day; but I never thought of his being 
sick.” He went on to praise Kane, 
and he said, as if it were one of Kane’s 
merits, ‘‘ He’s been a good friend of mine. 
He read my novel all over after Chapley 
declined it, and tried to find enough good 
in it to justify him in recommending it 
to some other publisher. I don’t blame 
him for failing, but I did feel hard about 
his refusing to look at it afterwards; I 
couldn’t help it for a while.” He was 
speaking to Peace, and he said, as if it 
were something she would be cognizant 
of, ‘‘I mean when Mr. Brandreth sent for 
it again after he first rejected it.” 

‘*Yes,” she admitted, briefly, and he 
was subtly aware of the withdrawal 
which he noticed in her whenever the 
interest of the moment became personal. 

But there was never any shrinking from 
the personal interest in Mrs. Denton; her 
eagerness to explore all his experiences 
and sentiments was vivid and untiring. 

‘“ Why, did he send for it?” she asked. 
‘“ What in the world for?” 

Ray was willing to tell, for he thought 
the whole affair rather creditable to him- 
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self. ‘‘ He wanted to submit it to a friend 
of mine; and if my friend’s judgment 
was favorable he might want to reconsid- 
er his decision. He returned the man- 
uscript the same day, with a queer note 
which left me to infer that my mysterious 
friend had already seen it, and had seen 
enough of it. I knew it was Mr. Kane, 
and for a while I to destroy him. 
But I forgave hie ane thought it all 
over.” 

‘‘Tt was pretty mean of him,” said Mrs. 
Denton. 

‘*No, no! He had a perfect right to 
do it, and I had no right to complain. 
But it took me a little time to own it.” 

Mrs. Denton turned to Peace. ‘‘ Did 
you know about it?” 

Denton burst suddenly into the room, 
and stared distractedly about as if he were 
searching for something. 

‘*What is it, Ansel?” Peace asked. 

‘* That zine plate.” F 

‘It’s on the bureau,” said hiSwife. 

He was rushing out, when she recalled 
him. " 

‘**Here’s Mr. Ray.” 

He turned, and glanced at Ray impa- 
tiently, as if he were eager to get back to 
his work; but the gloomy face which he 
usually wore was gone; his eyes express- 
ed only an intense preoccupation through 
which gleamed a sudden gayety, as if it 
flashed into them from some happier time 
in the past. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said to his 
wife, while he took hold of Ray’s arm 
and turned him about; ‘‘this is the way 
you want me to look.” 

‘As soon as your process succeeds, I 
expect you to look that way all the time. 
And I’m going to go round and do my 
work in a low-neck dress; and we are 
going to have champagne at every meal. 
I am going to have a day, on my card, 
and I am going to have afternoon teas 
and give dinners. We are going into the 
best society.” 

Denton slid his hand down Ray’s arm, 
and kept Ray’s hand in his hot clasp 
while he rapidly asked him about the side 
of his life which that costume represented, 
as though now for the first time he had a 
reason for caring to know anything of the 
world and its pleasures. 

‘‘And those people don’t do anything 
else?” he asked finally. 

‘Isn't itenough?” Ray retorted. “‘They 
think they do a great deal.” 

Denton laughed in a strange nervous 














note, catching his breath, and keeping on 
involuntarily. ‘‘ Yes; too much. I pity 
them.” 

‘‘ Well,” said his wife, ‘‘ I want to be an 
object of pity as soon as possible. Don’t 
lose any more time, now, Ansel, from that 
precious process.”” The light went out of 
his face again, and he jerked his head 
erect sharply, like’One listening, while he 
stood staring at her. ‘‘Oh, now, don’t 
be ridiculous, Ansel!” she said. 


XXX. 


The next day after a little dance does 
not dawn very early. Ray woke late, 
with a vague trouble in his mind, which 
he thought at first was the sum of the 
usual regrets for awkward things done 
and foolish things said the night before. 
Presently it shaped itself as an anxiety 
which had nothing to do with the little 
dance, and which he was helpless to deal 
with when he recognized it. Still,as a 
definite anxiety it was more than half a 
question, and his experience did not afford 
him the means of measuring its impor- 
tance or ascertaining its gravity. He 
carried it loosely in his mind when he 
went to see Kane, as something he might 
or might not think of. 

Kane was in bed, convalescent from 
a sharp gastric attack, and he reached 
Ray a soft moist hand across the counter- 
pane and cheerily welcomed him. His 
coat and hat hung against a closet door, 
and looked so like him that they seemed 
as much part of him as his hair and 
beard, which were smoothly brushed, and 
gave their silver delicately against the 
pillow. A fire of soft coal purred in the 
grate, faded to a fainter flicker by the 
sunlight that poured in at the long south 
windows, and lit up the walls book- 
lined from floor to ceiling. 

“Yes,” he said, in acceptance of the 
praises of its comfort that Ray burst out 
with, ‘‘T have lived in this room so long 
that I begin to cherish the expectation of 
dying in it. But, really, is this the first 
time you’ve been here?” 

‘* The first,” said Ray. ‘‘I had to wait 
till you were helpless before I got in.” 

‘*Ah,no; ah, no! Not so bad as that. 
I've often meant to ask you, when there 
was some occasion; but there never seem- 
ed any occasion; and I’ve lived here so 
long alone that I’m rather selfish about 
my solitude; I like to keep it to myself. 
But I'm very glad to see you; it was kind 
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of you to think of coming.” He bent a 
look of affection on the young fellow’s 
handsome face. ‘‘ Well, how wags the 
gay world?” he asked. 

‘*Does the gay world do anything so 
light-minded as to wag?” Ray asked in 
his turn, with an intellectual coxcombry 
that he had found was not offensive to 
Kane. ‘‘It always seems to me very se 
rious as a whole, the gay world, though 
it has its reliefs, when it tries to enjoy 
itself.” He leaned back in his chair, and 
handled his stick a moment, and then he 
told Kane about the little dance which he 
had been at the night before. He sketched 
some of the people, and made it amusing. 

‘* And which of your butterfly friends 
told you I was ill?” asked Kane. 

‘*The butterflyest of all: Mrs. Denton.” 


‘““Oh! Did she give the little dance?” 
‘*No. I dropped in at the Hugheses’ 


on the way to the dance. But I don’t 
know how soon she may be doing some 
thing of the kind. They’re on the verge 
of immense prosperity. Her husband has 
invented a new art process, and it’s going 
to make them rich. _He doesn’t seem very 
happy about it, but she does. He's a 
dreary creature. At first I used to judge 
her rather severely, as we do with frivolous 
people. But I don’t know that frivolity 
is so bad; I doubt if it’s as bad as auster 
ity; they’re both merely the effect of 
temperament, it strikes me. I like Mrs. 
Denton, though she does appear to care 
more for the cat than the twins. Per- 
haps she thinks she can safely leave them 
to him. He’s very devoted to them; it’s 
quite touching. It’s another quality of 
paternal devotion from Mr. Brandreth’s; 
it isn’t half so voluble. But it’s funny, 
all the same, to see how much more care 
of them he takes than their mother does. 
He looks after them at table, and he car- 
ries them off and puts them to bed with 
his own hands apparently,” said Ray, 
in celibate contempt of the paternal ten- 
derness. 

‘*T believe that in David's communi- 
ty,” Kane suggested, ‘‘the male assisted 
the female in the care of their offspring. 
We still see the like in some of the fea- 
thered tribes. In the process of social 
evolution the father bird will. probably 
leave the baby bird entirely to the mo- 
ther bird; and the mother bird, as soon 
as she begins to have mind and money, 
will hire in some poor bird to look after 
them. Mrs. Denton seems to have evolved 
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in the direction of leaving them entirely 
to the father bird.” 

‘* Well, she has to do most of the talk- 
Have you ever heard,” Ray asked 


ing. 


from the necessary association of ideas, 


‘‘about her husband's Voice?” 

‘** What do you mean?” 

‘* Why, it seems that Mr. Denton has 
an inward monitor of some kind, like the 
demon of Socrates, that they call a Voice, 
and that directs his course in life, as I 
understand. I suppose it’s authorized 
him to go on with his process, which he 
was doubtful about for a good while, be- 
cause if it succeeded it would throw a 
lot of people out of work. Then you’ve 
never heard of his Voice?” 

‘‘No,” said Kane. He added: ‘‘I sup- 
pose it’s part of the psychical nonsense 
that they go into in all sorts of commu- 
nities. And Hughes,” he asked after a 
moment—‘“ how is Hughes now?” 

‘* He’s generally busy with his writing, 
and I don’t always see him. He’s a fine 
old fellow, if he does prefer to call me 
out of my name; he still addresses me 
generally as Young Man. Mrs. Denton 
has tried to teach him better; but he 
says that names are the most external of 
all things, and that I am no more essen- 
tially Ray than I am Hughes. There's 
something in it; I think one might get a 
kind of story out of the notion.” 

Kane lay silent in a pensive muse, 
which he broke to ask with a smile: 
‘* And how is Peace these days? Do you 
see her ?” 

‘Yes; she’s very well, I believe,” said 
Ray, briefly, and he rose. 

‘*Oh!” said Kane, ‘“‘ must you go?” 

He kept Ray's hand affectionately, and 
seemed loath to part with him. ‘I’m 
glad you don't forget the Hugheses in 
the good time you're having. It shows 
character in you not to mind their queer- 
ness; I’m sure you won't regret it. Your 
visits are a great comfort to them, I know. 
I was afraid that you would not get over 
the disagreeable impression of that first 
Sunday, and I’ve never been sure that 
you'd quite forgiven me for taking you.” 

“Oh yes, I had,” said Ray, and he 
smiled with the pleasure we all feel when 
we have a benefaction attributed to us. 
‘‘I’ve forgiven you much worse things 
than that!” 

** Indeed ! 
example?” 

‘‘ Refusing to look at my novel a sec- 


You console me! But for 
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ond time,” answered Ray by a sudden 
impulse. 

‘*T don’t understand you,” said Kane, 
letting his hand go. 

‘“When Mr. Brandreth offered to sub- 
mit it to you in the forlorn hope that you 
might like it and commend it.” 

‘* Brandreth never asked me to look at 
it at all; the only time I saw it was when 
you let me take it home with me. What 
do you mean?” 

‘‘Mr. Brandreth wrote me saying he 
wanted to try it on a friend of mine, and 
it came back the same day with word 
that my friend had already seen it,” said 
Ray, in an astonishment which Kane 
openly shared. 

‘‘And was that the reason you were 
so cold with me for a time? Well, I 
don’t wonder! You had a right to ex- 
pect that I would say anything in your 
behalf under the circumstances. And 
I'm afraid I should. But I never was 
tempted. Perhaps Brandreth got fright- 
ened and returned the manuscript with 
that message because he knew he couldn't 
trust me.” 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Ray, blankly. 

‘Who else could it have been? 
you any surmise?” 

‘“ What is the use of surmising?” Ray 
retorted. ‘‘It’s all over. The story is 
dead, and I wish it was buried. Don't 
bother about it! And try to forgive me 
for suspecting you.” 

“‘Tt was very natural. But you ought 
to have known that I loved you too much 
not tc sacrifice a publisher to you if I had 
him fairly in my hand.” 

“Oh, thank you! And —good-by. 
Don't think anything more about it. I 
sha’n’t.” 


Have 


XXXL 

There could be only one answer to the 
riddle, if Kane’s suggestion that Mr. Bran 
dreth had returned the manuscript with- 
out showing it to any one were rejected. 
The publisher could speak of no one be- 
sides Kane as a friend except Miss Hughes, 
and it was clearly she who had refused to 
look again at Ray's book. She had played 
a double part with him; she had let him 
make a fool of himself; she had suffered 
him to keep coming to her, and reading 
his things to her, and making her his 
literary confidante. He ground his teeth 
with shame to think how he had sought 
her advice, and exulted in her praise; but 
the question was not merely, it was not 
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primarily, a question of truth or un- 
truth, kindness or unkindness toward 
himself, but of justice toward Kane. He 
had told her of the resentment he hed 
felt toward Kane; he had left her to the 
belief that he still suspected Kane of 
what she had done. If she were willing 
that he should remain in this suspicion, 
it was worse than anything he now ac- 
cused her of. 

He kept away from Chapley’s all day, 
because of the embarrassment of seeing 
her with that in his mind. He decided 
that he must never see her again till she 
showed some wish to be relieved from the 
false position she had suffered herself to 
be placed in. At the end of the after- 
noon there came a knock at his door; 
and he set the door open and confronted 
Mr. Brandreth, who stood smiling at the 
joke of his being there, with his lustrous 
silk hat and gloves and light overcoat on. 
Ray passed some young banter with him 
in humorous recognition of the situation, 
before they came to business, as Mr. Bran- 
dreth called it. 

‘Look here!” said the publisher, with 
a quizzical glance at him from Ray’s easy- 
chair, while Ray himself lounged on the 
edge of his bed. ‘‘ Did you think I want- 
ed to show your novel to old Kane, that 
time when I sent back for it ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Ray, ‘‘I did,” and he could 
not say any more for his prescience of 
what was coming. 

‘*Well, I didn’t,” Mr. Brandreth re- 
turned. ‘‘And if I'd ever thought you 
suspected him, I should have told you so 
long ago. The person that I did want it 
for is anxious you should know it wasn’t 
Kane; and I thought I'd better come and 
tell you so by word of mouth; I rather 
made a mess of it before, in writing. If 
you've any feeling about the matter, it’s 
only fair to Kane to assure you that he 
wasn't at all the person.” 

“Kane told me so himself to-day,” said 
Ray. ‘‘And all the grudge I felt was 
gone long ago.” 

“Well, of course! It’s a matter of 
business.” In turning it off in this com- 
mon-sense way Mr. Brandreth added light- 
ly, ‘‘I’m authorized to tell you who it 
really was, if you care to know.” 

Ray shook his head. ‘‘I don’t care to 
know. What's the use?” 

“There isn’t any. I’m glad you take 
it the way you do, and it will be a great 
relief to—the real one.” 
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‘“*Tt’s all right.” 

Ray had been involuntarily strength- 
ening his defences against any confiden- 
tial approach from the moment Mr. Bran- 
dreth began to speak; he could not help 
it. Now they began to talk of other 
things. At the end the publisher re- 
turned to the book with a kind of des- 
perate sigh: 

‘You haven't done anything with your 
story yet, I suppose?” 

** No,” said Ray. 

Mr. Brandreth, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, went away without saying any- 
thing more. Even that tentative inqui- 
ry about the fate of his book could not 
swerve Ray now from his search for the 
motives and purposes which had govern- 
ed Peace in causing this message to be 
sent him. It could only be that she had 
acted in Kane’s behalf, who had a right 
to justice from her, and she did not care 
what Ray thought of her way of doing 
justice. In the complex perversity of his 
mood the affair was so humiliating to him 
as it stood that he could not rest in it. 
That evening he went determined to make 
an opportunity to speak with her alone, if 
none offered. 

It was she who let him in, and then she 
stood looking at him in a kind of daze, 
which he might well have taken for trepi- 
dation. It did not give him courage, 
and he could think of no better way to 
begin than to say, ‘‘I have come to thank 
you, Miss Hughes, for your consideration 
for Mr. Kane. I couldn’t have expected 
less of you, when you found out that I 
had been suspecting him of that friendly 
refusal to look at my manuscript the sec- 
ond time.” 

His hard tone, tense with suppressed 
anger, had all the effect he could have 
wished. He could see her wince, and she 
said, confusedly, ‘‘I told Mr. Brandreth, 
and he said he would tell you it wasn’t 
Mr. Kane.” 

“Yes,” said Ray, stiffly, ‘‘he came to 
tell me.” 

She hesitated, and then she asked, 
“Did he tell you who it was?” 

‘No. But I knew.” 

If she meant him to say something 
more, he would not; he left. to her the 
strain and burden that in another mood 
he would have shared so willingly, or 
wholly assumed. 

At a little noise, she started, and looked 
about, and then, as if returning to him by 
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a painful compliance with his will, she 
said, ‘‘ When he told me what he had 
done to get the manuscript back, I 
couldn’t let him give it to me.” 

She stopped, and Ray perceived that 
for whatever reason she could say nothing 
more, at least of herown motion. But it 
was not possible for him to leave it so. 

“Of course,” he said, angrily, 
needn’t ask you why.” 

‘‘Tt was too much for me to decide,” 
she answered, faintly. 

‘* Yes,” he assented, ‘‘it’s a good deal to 
take another’s fate in one’s hands. But 
you knew,” he added, with a short laugh, 
‘‘you had my fortune in your hands, 
anyway.” 

‘*T didn’t see that then,” she answered, 
and she let her eyes wander, and lapsed 
into a kind of absence, which vexed him 
as a slight to the importance of the affair. 

‘*But it doesn’t really matter whether 
you decided it by refusing or consenting 
to look at the book again,” he said. ‘‘The 
result would have been the same, in any 
case. 

She lifted her eyes to his with a scared 
look, and began, ‘‘I didn’t say that—” 
and then she stopped again, and looked 
away from him as before. 

‘‘ But if I can’t thank you for sparing 
me an explicit verdict,” he pushed on, “I 
can appreciate your consideration for 
Kane, and I will carry him any message 
you will trust me with.” He rose as he 
said this, and he found himself adding, 
‘* And I admire your strength in keeping 
your own counsel when I've been talking 
my book over with you. It must have 
been amusing for you.” 

When he once began to revenge himself 
he did not stop till he said all he had 
thought he thought. She did not try to 
make any answer or protest. She sat 
passive under his irony; at times he 
thought her hardly conscious of it, and 
that angered him the more, and he resent- 
ed the preoccupation, and then the dis- 
traction with which she heard him to the 
end. 

‘‘Only I don’t understand exactly,” he 
went on, ‘how you could let me do it, 
in spite of the temptation. I can im- 
agine that the loss of my acquaintance 
will be a deprivation to you; you'll miss 
the pleasure of leading me on to make a 
fool of myself; but you know you can 
still laugh at me, and that ought to keep 
you in spirits for a long time. I won't ask 
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your motive in sending word to me by a 
third person. I dare say you didn’t wish 
to tell me to my face; and it couldn't 
have been an easy thing to write.” 

‘I ought to have written,” she said, 
meekly. ‘‘I see that now. But to-day, 
I couldn’t. There is something— He 
offered to go to you—he wished to; and 
—I let him. I was wrong. I didn’t 
think how it might seem.” 

‘*Oh, there was no reason why you 
should have thought of me in the matter. 
I'm glad you thought of Mr. Kane; I 
don’t ask anything more than that.” 

‘Oh, you don’t understand,” she be- 
gan. ‘‘ You don’t know—” 

“Yes, I understand perfectly, and I 
know all that I wish to know. There 
was no reason why you should have pro- 
tected me against my own folly. I have 
got my deserts, and you are not to blame 
if I don’t like them. Good-by.” 

As he turned to go, she lifted her eyes 
to him, and he could see that they were 
blind with tears. 

He went out and walked up and down 
the long, unlovely avenue, eonscious of 
being the ugliest thing in it, and uncon- 
sciously hammered by its brutal noises, 
while he tried to keep himself from think- 
ing how in spite of all he had said he 
knew her to be the soul of truth and 
goodness. He knew that all he had said 
was from the need of somehow venting 
his wounded vanity. As far as any be- 
lief in wrong done him was concerned, 
the affair was purely histrionic on his 
part; but he had seen that the pain he 
gave was real; the image of her gentle 
sufferance of his upbraiding went vis- 
ibly before him. The wish to go back 
and own everything to her became an 
intolerable stress, and then he found him- 
self again at her door. 

He rang, and after waiting a long time 
to hear the click of the withdrawing latch 
he rang again. After a further delay 
the door opened, and he saw Hughes 
standing at the top of the stairs with a 
lamp held above his head. 

‘“Who is there?” the old man called 
down, with his hoarse voice. 

**Tt’s I, Mr. Hughes,” Ray answered, a 
new trouble blending with his sense of 
the old man’s picturesque pose, and the 
leonine grandeur of his shaggy head. 
‘*Mr. Ray,” he explained. 

“Oh!” said Hughes. ‘I am glad to see 
you. Will you come up?” He added, as 
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Ray mounted to him, and they entered 
his room together, ‘‘I am alone here for 
the time. My daughters have both gone 
out. Will you sit down?” Ray obeyed, 
with blank disappointment. Hughes could 
not have known of his earlier visit, or had 
forgotten it. ‘‘They will be in present- 
ly. Peace was here till a little while ago; 
when Ansel and Jenny came :n, they all 
went out together.” He lapsed into a 
kind of muse, staring absently at Ray 
from his habitual place beside the win- 
dow. He came back to a sense of him 
with words that had no evident bearing 
upon the situation. 

‘*The thing which renders so many re- 
formers nugatory and ridiculous, and has 
brought contempt and disaster on so many 
good causes, is the attempt to realize the 
altruistic man in competitive conditions. 
That must always be a failure or worse.” 
He went on at length to establish this po- 
sition. Then, ‘‘Here is my son-in-law”— 
and the old man had the effect of stating 
the fact merely in illustration of the gen- 
eral principle he had laid down— ‘‘who 
has been giving all his spare time this 
winter to an invention in the line of his 


art, and had brought it to completion 


within a fewdays. He has all along had 
misgivings as to the moral bearing of his 
invention, since every process of the kind 
must throw a number of people out of 
work, and he has shown a morbid seruple 
in the matter which I have tried to over- 
come with every argument in my power.” 

‘“‘T thought,” Ray made out to say, in 
the pause Hughes let follow, ‘‘he had 
come to see all that in another light.” 

Yes,” the old man resumed, ‘‘ he has 
commonly yielded to reason, but there is 
an unpractical element in the man’s na- 
ture. In fact, here, this morning, while 
we supposed he was giving the finishing 
touches to his work, he was busy in de- 
stroying every vestige of result which 
could commend it to the people interested 
in it. Absolutely nothing remains to 
show that he ever had anything of the 
kind successfully in hand.” 

“Is it possible?” said Ray,deeplv shock- 
ed. ‘‘I supposed that he had come to re- 
gard it from your—” 

The old man had not heard him or did 
not heed him. ‘‘ He has been in a very 
exalted state through the day, and my 
daughters have gone out to walk with 
him; it may quiet his nerves. He believes 
that he has acted in obedience to an in- 
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ner Voice which governs his conduct. I 
know nothing about such things; but all 
such suggestions from beyond are to my 
thinking mischievous. Have you ever 
been interested in the phenomena of spir- 
itualism, so called?” 

Ray shook his head decidedly. 
no!” he said, with abhorrence. 

‘“‘Ah! The Family were at one time 
disposed to dabble in those shabby mys- 
teries. But I discouraged it; I do not 
deny the assumptions of the spiritualists; 
but I can see no practical outcome to the 
business; and I have used all my influ- 
ence with Ansel to put him on his guard 
against this Voice, which seems to be a 
survival of some supernatural experiences 
of his among the Shakers. It had lately 
been silent, and had become a sort of joke 
with us. But he is of a very morbid 
temperament, and along with this im- 
provement, there have been less favor- 
able tendencies. He has got a notion of 
expiation, of sacrifice, which is perhaps a 
survival of his ancestral Puritanism. I 
suppose the hard experiences of the city 
have not been good for him. They prey 
upon his fancy. It would be well if he 
could be got into the country some- 
where; though I don’t see just how it 
could be managed.” 

Hughes fell into another muse, and 
Ray asked, ‘‘ What does he mean by ex- 
piation?” 

The old man started impatiently. 
‘*Mere nonsense; the rags and tatters of 
man’s infancy, outworn and outgrown. 
The notion that sin is to be atoned for by 
some sort of offering. It makes me sick; 
and of late I haven't paid much attention 
to his talk. I supposed he was going 
happily forward with his work; I was 
necessarily much preoccupied with my 
own; I have many interruptions from ir- 
regular health, and I must devote every 
available moment to my writing. There 
is a passage, by-the-way, which I had just 
completed when you rang, and which I 
should like to have your opinion on, if you 
will allow me to read it toyou. Itis pecul- 
iarly apposite to the very matter we have 
been speaking of; in fact, 1 may say it is 
an amplification of the truth that I am al- 
ways trying to impress upon Ansel, name- 
ly, that when you are in the midst of a 
battle, as we all are here, you must fight, 
and fight for yourself, always, of course, 
keeping your will fixed on the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace.” Hughes began 
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to fumble among the papers on the table 
beside him for his spectacles, and then 
for the scattered sheets of his manuscript. 
‘Yes, there is a special obligation upon 
the friends of social reform to a life of 
common-sense. Ihave regarded the mat- 
ter from rather a novel stand-point, and 
I think you will be interested.” 

The old man read on and on. At last 
Ray heard the latch of the street door 
click, and the sound of the opening and 
then the shutting of the door. A con- 
fused noise of feet and voices arrested the 
reading which Hughes seemed still dis- 
posed to continue, and then light steps 
ascended the stairs, while as if in the dark 
below a parley ensued. Ray knew the 
high, gentle tones of Peace in the plead- 
ing words, ‘‘ But try, try to believe that 
if it says that, it can’t be the Voice you 
used to hear, and that always told you to 
do what was right. It is a wicked Voice, 
now, and you must keep saying to your- 
self that it is wicked and you mustn’t 
mind it.” 

‘*But the words, the words! Whose 
words were they? Without the shedding 
of blood: what does that mean? If it 
was a sin for me to invent my process, 
how shall the sin be remitted?” 

‘*There is that abject nonsense of his 
again!” said old Hughes, in a hoarse un- 
dertone which drowned for Ray some 
further words from Denton. “It’s im- 
possible to get him away from that idea. 
Men have nothing to do with the remis- 
sion of sins; it is their business to cease 
to do evil! But you might as well talk 
to a beetle!” 

Ray listened with poignant eagerness 
for the next words of Peace, which came 
broxenly to his ear. He heard—‘‘.... 
justice and not sacrifice. If you try to 
do what is right—and—and to be good, 
then-—” 

‘‘T will try, Peace, I will try. O 
Lord, help me!” came in Denton’s deep 
tones. ‘‘Say the words again. The 
Voice keeps saying those— But I will 
say them after you!” 

‘‘T will have justice.” The girl’s voice 
was lifted with a note in it that thrilled 
to Ray’s heart, and made him start to his 
feet; Hughes laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. 

‘“‘T will have justice,” Denton repeated. 

‘* And not sacrifice,” came in the girl’s 
tremulous accents. 

‘* And not sacrifice,” followed devoutly 
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from the man. ‘‘I will have justice, 
without the shedding of blood—it gets 
mixed; I can’t keep the Voice out!—and 
not sacrifice. What is justice? What is 
justice but sacrifice?” 

‘* Yes, it is self-sacrifice! 
ish wishes—” 

‘*T have burnt them in a fire, and scat- 
tered their ashes!” 

** And all gloomy and morbid thoughts 
that distress other people.” 

““Oh, you know I wouldn't distress any 
one! You know how my heart is break- 
ing for the misery of the world.” 

‘“Let her alone!” said old Hughes to 
Ray, in his thick murmur, as if he read 
Ray’s impulse in the muscle of his arm. 
‘*She will manage him.” 

‘**But say those words again!” Denton 
implored. ‘*The Voice keeps putting 
them out of my mind!” 

She said the text over again, and let 
him repeat it after her word by word, as 
a child follows its mother in prayer. 

‘* And try hard, Ansel! Remember the 
children, and poor Jenny!” 

** Yes, yes. I will, Peace! Poor Jenny! 
I’m sorry for her. And the children— 
You know I wouldn’t harm any one for 
the whole world, don’t you, Peace?” 

‘** Yes, I do know, Ansel, how good and 
kind you are; and I know you'll see all 
this in the true lightsoon. But now you're 
excited.” 

‘** Well, say it just once more, and then 
I shall have it.” 

Once more she said the words, and he 
after her. He got them straight this 
time, without admixture from the other 
text. There came a rush of his feet on 
the stairs, and a wild exultant laugh. 

“Jenny! Jenny! It’s all right now, 
Jenny !” he shouted, as he plunged into the 
apartment, and was heard beating as if on 
a door closed against him. It must have 
opened, for there was a sound like its 
shutting, and then everything was still 
except a little pathetic, almost inaudible 
murmur as of suppressed sobbing in the 
dark of the entry below. Presently soft 
steps ascended the stairs and lost them- 
selves in the rear of the apartment. 

‘*Now, young man,” said Hughes, ‘‘I 
think you had better go. Peace will be 
in here directly to look after me, and it 
will distress her to find any one else. It 
is all right now.” 

‘* But hadn’t I better stay, Mr. Hughes? 
Can’t I be of use?” 
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‘No. I will defer reading that passage 
to enother time. You will be looking in 
on us soon again. We shall get on very 
well. Weare used to these hypochendri- 


acal moods of Ansel’s.” 
XXXII. 


There was nothing for Ray to do but 
to accept his dismissal. He got himself 
stealthily down stairs and out of the 
house, but he could not leave it. He 
walked up and down before it, doubting 
whether he ought not to ring and try to 
get in again. When he made up his 
mind to this he saw that the front win- 
dows were dark. That decided him to go 
home. 

He did not sleep, and the next morning 
he made an early errand to the publish- 
ers. He saw Peace bent over her work 
in Mr. Chapley’s room. He longed to go 
and speak to her, and assure himself from 
her own words that all was well; but he 
had no right to do that, and with the first 
stress of his anxiety abated, he went to 
lay the cause of it before Kane. 

‘Tt was all a mere chance that I should 
know of this; but I thought you ought to 
know,” he explained. 

‘* Yes, certainly,” said Kane; but he 
was less moved than Ray had expected, 
or else he showed his emotion less. 
‘‘Hughes is not a fool, whatever Denton 
is; this sort of thing must have been go- 
ing on a good while, and he’s got the 
measure of it. Tll speak to Chapley 
about it. They mustn’t be left altogether 
to themselves with it.” 

As the days began to go by, and Ray saw 
Peace constantly in her place at the pub- 
lishers’, his unselfish anxiety yielded to 
the question of his own relation to her, 
and how he should make confession and 
reparation. He went to Kane in this 
trouble as in the other, after he had fought 
off the necessity as long as he could, but 
they spoke of the other trouble first. 

Then Ray said, with the effort to say it 
casually, ‘I don’t think I told you that 
the great mystery about my manuscript 
had been solved.” Kane could not re- 
member at once what the mystery was, 
and Ray was forced to add, ‘‘ It seeras that 
the unknown friend who wouldn’t look 
twice at my book was—Miss Hughes.” 

Kane said, after a moment, ‘‘Oh!” and 
then, as if it should be a very natural 
thing, he asked, ‘‘ How did you find that 
out?” 
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‘*She got Mr. Brandreth to tell me it 
wasn’t you, as soon as she knew that I 
had suspected you.” 

“‘Of course. Did he tell you who it 
was?” 

‘*He was to tell me if I wished. But 
I knew it couldn’t be anybody but she, if 
it were not you; and I went to see her 
about it.” 

‘* Well?” said Kane, with a kind of ex- 
pectation in his look and voice that made 
it hard for Ray to go on. 

‘* Well, I played the fool. I pretended 
that I thought she had used me badly. I 
don’t know! I tried to make her think so.” 

**Did you succeed ?” 

‘**T succeeded in making her very un- 
happy.” 

‘That was success—of a kind,” said 
Kane, and he lay back in his chair look- 
ing into the fire, while Ray sat uncom- 
fortably waiting at the other corner of 
the hearth. 

‘*Did she say why she wouldn’t look 
at your manuscript a second time?”’ Kane 
asked finally. 

** Not directly.” 

**Did you ask?” 

‘** Hardly!” 

“*You knew?” 

‘**Tt was very simple,” said Ray. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t look at it because it wasn’t 
worth looking at. I knew that. That 
was what hurt me, and made me wish to 
hurt her.” 

Kane offered no comment. After a 
moment he asked: ‘‘ Has all this just hap- 
pened? Have you just found it out?” 

‘*Oh, it’s bad enough, but isn’t so bad 
as that,” said Ray, forcing a laugh. 
‘Still, it’s as bad as I could make it. I 
happened to go to see her that evening 
when I overheard her talk with Denton.” 

‘*Oh! And you spoke to her after that?” 

There was a provisional condemnation 
in Kane’s tone which kindled Ray’s tem- 
per and gave him strength to retort: ‘‘ No, 
Mr. Kane! I spoke to her before that; 
and it was when I came back—to tell her 
I was all wrong, and to beg her pardon 
—that I saw her father and heard what 
I’ve told you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand; I might 
have known that the other thing was im- 
possible,” said Kane. 

They were both silent, and Ray’s anger 
had died down into the shame that it 
had flamed up from, when Kane thought- 
fully asked, ‘‘ And you want my advice?” 
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** Concretely?” 

‘** As concretely as possible.’ 

‘Then, if you don’t really know the 
reason why a girl so conscientious as 
Peace Hughes wouldn't look at your 
manuscript again when she was practi- 
cally left to decide its fate, I think you’d 
better not go there any more.” 

Kane spoke with a seriousness the 
more impressive because he was so rarely 
serious, and Ray felt himself reddening 
under his eye. 

‘‘Aren’t you rather enigmatical?” he 
began. 

‘‘No, I don’t think so,” said Kane, and 
then neither spoke. 

Some one knocked at the door. Kane 
called out, ‘‘Come in!” and Mr. Chapley 
entered. 

After he had shaken hands with Kane 
and made Ray out, and had shaken hands 
with him, he said, with not more than his 
usual dejection, ‘‘I’m afraid poor David 
is in fresh trouble, Kane.” 

‘“Yes?” said Kane, and Ray waited 
breathlessly to hear what the trouble 
was. 

‘“That wretched son-in-law of his— 
though I don’t know why I should con- 
demn him—seems to have been some- 
where with his children and exposed 
them to scarlet fever; and he’s down with 
diphtheritic sore throat himself. Peace 
has been at home since the trouble de- 
clared itself, helping take care of them.” 

“Is it going badly with them?” Kane 
asked. 

““T don’t know. It’s rather difficult to 
communicate with the family under the 
circumstances.” 

‘You might have said impossible, with- 
out too great violence, Henry,” said Kane. 

‘*T had thought of seeing their doctor,” 
suggested Mr. Chapley, with his mild sad- 
ness. ‘‘ Ah, I wish David had staid where 
he was.” 

‘We are apt to think these things are 
accidents,” said Kane. ‘‘ Heaven knows. 
But scarlet fever and diphtheria are ev- 
erywhere, and they take better care of 
them in town than they doin the country. 
Who did you say their doctor was?” 

‘‘Dear me! I’m sure I don’t know who 
he is. I promised Mr. Brandreth to look 
the matter up,” said Mr. Chapley. ‘‘ He’s 
very anxious to guard against any spread 
of the infection to his own child, and my 
whole family are so apprehensive that it’s 
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difficult. I should like to go and see poor 
David myself, but they won't hear of it. 
They're quite in a panic, as it is.” 

“They're quite right to guard against 
the danger,” said Kane, and he added. 
‘‘T should like to hear David philosophize 
the situation. I can imagine how he 
would view the effort of each one of us 
to escape the consequences that we are 
all responsible for.” 

“Tt is civilization which is in the 
wrong,” said Mr. Chapley. 

“True,” Kane assented. ‘‘And yet 
our Indians suffered terribly from the 
toothache and rheumatism. You can 
carry your return to nature too far, Hen- 
ry; nature must meet man half-way.” 
Kane’s eye kindled with pleasure in his 
phrase, and Ray could perceive that the 
literary interest was superseding the per- 
sonal interest in his mind. ‘‘The earth 
is a dangerous planet; the great question 
is how to get away from it alive,” and 
the light in Kane’s eyes overspread his 
face in a smile of deep satisfaction with 
his paradox. 

The cold-blooded talk of the two elder- 
ly men sent a chill to Ray’s heart. For 
him, at least, there was but one thing to 
do; and half an hour later he stood at 
the open street door of the Hughes apart- 
ment, looking up at Mrs. Denton silhou- 
etted against the light on the landing 
as he had first seen her there. 

**Oh, Mrs. Denton,” he called up, ‘‘how 
are the children?” 

““I—I don’t know. They are very sick. 
The doctor is afraid—” 

**Oh!” Ray groaned, at the stop she 
made. ‘‘Can I help—can’t I do some- 
thing? May I come up?” 

‘**Oh yes,” she answered, mechanically, 
and Ray was stooping forward to mount 
the stairs when he saw her caught aside, 
and Peace standing in her place. 

**Don’t come up, Mr. Ray! You can’t 
do any good. It’s dangerous.” 

‘I don’t care for the danger,” he began. 
‘‘Some oné—some one must help you! 
Your father—” 

** My father doesn’t need any help, and 
we don’t. Every moment you stay makes 
the danger worse!” 

‘**But you, you are in danger! You—” 

“It’s my right to be. But it’s wrong 
for you. Oh, do go away!” She wrung 
her hands, and he knew that she was 
weeping. “Ido thank you for coming. 
I was afraid you would come.” 
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‘‘Oh, were you?” he exulted. ‘‘I am 
clad of that! You know how I must 
have felt, when I came to think what I 
had said.” 

‘* Yes—but, go, now!” 

‘‘How can I do that? 
ashamed—” 

‘*But you mustn’t,” she entreated. ‘‘It 
would put others in danger, too. You 
would carry the infection. You must 
vo,” she repeated. 

‘* Well, I shall come again. I 
know how it is with you. 
[ come again ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. You mustn’t come 
inside again.” She thought a moment. 
“Tf you come, I will speak to you from 
that window over the door. You must 
keep outside. If you will ring the bell 
twice, I shall know it is you.” 

She shut the door, and left him no 
choice but to obey. It was not heroic; 
it seemed cowardly; and he turned rue- 
fully away. But he submitted, and twice 
a day, early in the morning and late at 
night, he came and rang for her. The 


I should be 


must 
When may 


neighbors, such as cared, understood that 
he was the friend of the family who con- 


nected its exile with the world; sometimes 
the passers mistook these sad trysts for 
the happy lovers’ meetings which they 
resembled, and lingered to listen, and 
then passed on. 

They caught only anxious questions 
and hopeless answers; the third morning 
that Ray came, Peace told him that the 
little ones were dead. 

They had passed out of the world to- 
gether, as they had entered it, and Ray 
stood with their mother beside the grave 
where they were both laid, and let her 
cling to his hand as if he were her bro- 
ther. Her husband was too sick to be 
with them, and there had been apparent- 
ly no question of Hughes’s coming, but 
Peace was there. The weather was that 
of a day in late March, bitter with a dis- 
appointed hope of spring. Ray went 
back to their door with the mourners. 
The mother kept on about the little ones, 
as if the incidents of their death were 
facts of a life that was still continuing. 

‘*Oh, I know well enough,” she broke 
off from this illusion, ‘‘ that they are gone, 
and I shall never see them again; per- 
haps their father will. Well, I don’t 
think I was so much to blame. I didn’t 
make myself, and I never asked to come 
here, any more than they did.” 
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She had the woe-begone hopeless face 
which she wore the first day that Ray 
saw her, after the twins had thrown her 
porte-monnaie out of the car window; 
she looked stunned and stupefied. 

They let her talk on, mostly without 
interruption. Only, at this point Peace 
said, ‘‘That will be thought of, Jenny,” 
and the other asked, wistfully, ‘‘Do you 
think so, Peace?) Well!” 


XXXII. 


Peace did not come back to her work at 
the publishers’ for many weeks. The ar- 
rears began to accumulate to an amount 
too formidable for her strength when she 
should come to take it up again, and Mr. 
Brandreth asked Ray to help look after 
it; Ray was now so often with him that 
their friendly acquaintance had become a 
confidential intimacy. 

Men’s advance in these relations is rap- 
id, even in later life; in youth it is by 
bounds. Before a week of their daily 
contact was out, Ray knew that Mrs. 
Chapley, though the best soul in the 
world, and the most devoted of mothers 
and grandmothers, had, in Mr. Bran- 
dreth’s opinion, a bad influence on his 
wife, and through her on his son. She 
excited Mrs. Brandreth by the long visits 
she paid her; and she had given the baby 
medicine on one occasion at least that 
distinctly had not agreed with it. ‘‘ That 
boy has taken so much belladonna, as a 
preventive of scarlet fever, that I believe 
it’s beginning to affect his eyes. The pu- 
pils are tremendously enlarged, and he 
doesn’t notice half as much as he did a 
month ago. I don’t know when Mrs. 
Chapley will let us have Miss Hughes 
back again. Of course, I believe in tak- 
ing precautions too, and I never could 
forgive myself if anything really hap- 
pened. But I don’t want to be a perfect 
slave to my fears, or my mother-in-law 
either—should you?” 

He asked Ray whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he did not think he ought to 
get some little place near New York for 
the summer, rather than go to his coun- 
try home in Massachusetts, where the 
Chapleys had a house, and where his own 
mother lived the year round. When 
Ray shrank from the question as too per- 
sonal for him to deal with, Mr. Brandreth 
invited him to consider the more abstract 
proposition that if the two grandmothers 
had the baby there to quarrel over all 
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summer, they would leave nothing of the 
baby, and yet would not part friends. 

‘“Tll tell you another reason why I 
want to be near my business so as to keep 
my finger on it all the time, this year,” 
said Mr. Brandreth, and he went into a 
long and very frank study of the firm’s 
affairs with Ray, who listened with the 
discreet intelligence which made every- 
body trust him. ‘‘With Mr. Chapley in 
the state he’s got into about business, 
when he doesn’t care two cents whether 
school keeps or not, I see that I’ve got to 
take the reins more and more into my 
own hands.” Mr. Brandreth branched off 
into an examination of his own charac- 
ter, and indirectly paid himself some 
handsome tributes as a business man. 
“*T don’t mean to say,” he concluded, 
‘that I’ve got the experience of some of 
the older men, but I do mean to say that 
experience doesn’t count for half of what 
they claim, in the book business, and I 
can prove it out of their own mouths. 
They all admit that nobody can forecast 
the fate of a book. Of course if you've 
got a book by a known author, you've got 
something to count on, but not so much 
as people think, and some unknown man 
may happen along with a thing that hits 
the popular mood and outsell him ten 
times over. It’s a perfect lottery.” 

‘*T wonder they let you send your lists 
of new publications through the mails,” 
said Ray, dryly. 

‘Oh, it isn’t quite as bad as that,” said 
Mr. Brandreth. ‘‘Though there are a 
good many blanks too. I suppose the 
moral difference between business and 
gambling is that in business you do work 
for a living,and you don’t propose to give 
nothing for something, even when you're 
buying as cheap as you can to sell as dear 
as youcan. With a book it’s even better. 
It’s something you've put value into, and 
you have a right to expect to get value 
out of it. That's what I tell Mr. Chap- 
ley when he gets into one of his Tolstoi 
moods, and wants to give his money to 
the poor and eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow.” 

The two young men laughed at these 
grotesque conceptions of duty, and Mr. 
Brandreth went on. 

‘Yes, sir, if I could get hold of a good, 
strong, lively novel —” 

‘* Well, there is always A Modern Ro- 
meo,” Ray suggested. 


Mr. Brandreth winced. ‘I know.” 








He added, with the effect of hurrying to 
get away from the subject, “I’ve had it 
over and over again with Mr. Chapley, 
till I'm tired of it. Well, I suppose it’s 
his age, somewhat, too. Every man, 
when he gets to Mr. Chapley’s time of 
life, wants to go into the country and 
live on the land. Id like to see him 
living on the land in Hatboro’, Massachu- 
setts! You can stand up in your buggy 
and count half a dozen abandoned farms 
wherever you've a mind to stop on the 
road. By-the-way,” said Mr. Brandreth, 
from an association of ideas that Ray 
easily followed, ‘‘have you seen any- 
thing of the book that Mr. Hughes is 
writing? He’s got a good title for it. 
‘The World Revisited’ ought to sell the 
first edition of it at a go.” 

‘* Before people found out what strong 
meat it was? It condemns the whole 
structure of society: he’s read me parts 
of it.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Brandreth, in a 
certain perplexity, ‘‘that might make it 
go too. People like strong meat. They 
like to have the structure of society con- 
demned. There’s a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the underpinning; there’s no 
use trying to deny it. Confound it! I 
should like to try such a book as that in 
the market. But it would be regarded 
by everybody who knew him as an out- 
come of Mr. Chapley’s Tolstoi twist.” 

‘*But I understand that Mr. Hughes's 
views are entirely opposed to Tolstoi’s. 
He regards him as unpractical,” said Ray, 
with a smile for Hughes’s practicality. 

‘‘TIt wouldn’t make any difference. 
They would call it Tolstoian on Mr. 
Chapley’s account. People don’t know. 
There was Looking Backward; they took 
that at a gulp, and didn’t know that it 
was the rankest sort of socialism. My! 
If I could get hold of a book like Looking 
Backward!” 

“IT might have it come out that the 
wicked cousin in A Modern Romeo was a 
secret Anarchist. That ought to make 
the book’s fortune.” 

Ray could deal lightly with his reject- 
ed novel, but even while he made an 
open jest of it the book was still inward- 
ly dear to him. He still had his mo- 


ments of thinking it a great book, in 
places. He was always mentally com- 
paring it with other novels that came 
out, and finding it better. He could not 
see why they should have got publishers, 
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and his book not; he had to fall back 


upon that theory of mere luck which first 
so emboldens and then so embitters the 
heart; and the hope that lingered in him 
was mixed with cynicism. 


XXXIV. 

When Peace came back to her work, 
Mr. Brandreth, in admiration of her spirit, 
confided to Ray that she had refused to 
take pay for the time she had been away, 
and that no arguments availed with her. 

‘‘They must have been at unusual ex- 
pense on account of this sickness, and I 
understand that the son-in-law hasn’t 
earned anything fora month. But what 
can you do?” 

‘*You can’t do anything,” said Ray. 
Their poverty might be finally reached 
from without, and it was not this which 
made him chiefly anxious in his futile 
sympathy for Peace. He saw her iso- 
lated in the presence of troubles from 
which he was held .as far aloof as her 
father lived in his dream of a practica- 
ble golden age. Their common sorrow, 
which ought to have drawn the mother 
and father of the dead children nearer 
together, seemed to have alienated them. 
After the first transports of her grief Mrs. 
Denton appeared scarcely to miss the lit- 
tle ones; the cat, which they had displaced 
so rarely, was now always in her lap; and 
her idle, bantering talk went on, about 
anything, about everything, as before, but 
with something more of mockery for her 
husband’s depressions and exaltations. 
It might have been from a mistaken wish 
to rouse him to some sort of renewed en- 
deavor that she let her reckless tongue 
run upon what he had done with his 
process; it might have been from her per- 
ception that he was most vulnerable there. 
Ray could not decide. For the most 
part Denton remained withdrawn from 
the rest, a shadow and a silence which 
they ignored. Sometimes he broke in 
with an irrelevant question or comment, 
but oftener he evaded answering when 
they spoke to him. If his wife pressed 
him at such times he left them; and then 
they heard him talking to himself in his 
room, after an old habit of his; now and 
then Ray thought he was praying. If he 
did not come back, Peace followed him, 
and then her voice could be heard in 
entreaty with him. 

‘She's the only one that can do any- 
thing with Ansel,” her sister lightly ex- 
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plained one evening. ‘*She has so much 
patience with him; father hasn't any 
more than I have; but Peace can per- 
suade him out of almost anything ex- 
cept his great idea of sacrifice.” 

“* Sacrifice?” Ray repeated. 

‘Yes. I don’t know what he means. 
But he thinks he’s been very wicked, try- 
ing to invent that process, and he can’t 
get forgiveness without some kind of sac- 
rifice. He’s found it in the Old Testa- 
ment somewhere. J tell him it’s a great 
pity he didn’t live in the days of the 
prophets; he might have passed for one. 
I don’t know what he’s going to do. He 
says we must make some sacrifice; but I 
can’t see wnat we've got left to sacrifice. 
We might make a burnt-offering of the 
chairs in father’s stove; the coal’s about 
gone.” 

She stopped, and looked up from her 
cat at Denton, who had come in with 
a book in his hand; Peace glided in be- 
hind him. 

‘*Oh, are you going to read us some- 
thing, Ansel?” his wife asked, with her 
smile of thoughtless taunting. ‘‘I don’t 
see why you don’t give public readings. 
You could read better than the elocution- 
ists that used to read to us in the Family. 
And it wouldn’t be taking the bread out 
of any one else’s mouth.” She turned to 
Ray: ‘‘ You know Ansel’s given up his 
place so as to let another man have his 
chance. It was the least he could do af- 
ter he had tried to take away the liveli- 
hood of so many by inventing that wick- 
ed process of his.” 

Denton gave no sign of having heard 
her. He fixed his troubled eyes on Ray. 
‘Do you know that poem?” he asked, 
handing him the open book. 

**Oh, yes,” said Ray. 

‘It’s a mistake,” said Denton, ‘‘all a 
mistake. I should like to write to Ten- 
nyson and tell him so. I’ve thought it 
out. The true sacrifice would have been 
the best, not the dearest; the best.” 

The next day was Sunday, and it broke, 
with that swift, capricious heat of our cli- 
mate, after several days of cloudy men- 
ace. Thesun shone, and the streets were 
thronged with people. They were going 
to church in different directions, but there 
was everywhere a heavy trend toward the 
stations of the elevated road, and the 
trains were crammed with men, women, 
and children going to the Park. When 
Ray arrived there with one of the throngs 
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he had joined, he saw the roads full of 
carriages, and in the paths black files of 
foot-passengers pushing on past the seats 
packed with those who had come earlier, 
and sat sweltering under the leafless trees. 
The grass was already green; some of the 
forwarder shrubs were olive-gray with 
buds. 

Ray walked deep into the heart of the 
Park. He came in sight of a bench near 
a shelf of rock in a by-path, with a man 
sitting alone on it. There was room for 
two, and Ray made for the place. 

The man sat leaning forward with his 
heavy blond head hanging down as if he 
might have been drunk. He suddenly 
lifted his head, and Ray saw that it was 
Denton. His face was red from the blood 
that had run into it, but as it grew paler 
it showed pathetically thin. Denton 
stared at him confusedly, and did not 
know him till he spoke. 

Then he said, ‘‘Oh!” and eagerly put 
out his hand. A sudden kindness in Ray, 
more than he commonly felt for the man 
whom he sometimes pitied, but never liked, 
responded to the overture. 

‘* May I have part of your bench?” he 
asked. 

‘* Yes,” said Denton. ‘‘ Sit down,” and 
he made way for him. ‘‘It isn’t mine; 
it’s one of the few things in this cursed 
town that belong to every one.” 

‘“ Well,” said Ray, cheerfully, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose we're all prvprietors of the Park, 
even if we're not allowed to walk on-our 
own grass.” 

‘Yes; but don’t get me thinking about 
that. There’s been too much of that in 
my life. I want to get away—away from 
itall. We are going into the country. 
Do you know about those abandoned 
farms in New England? Could we go 
and take up one of them?” 

‘‘I'm sure I don’t know. But what 
could you do with it, if you did? The 
owners left those farms because they 
couldn't live on them. You would have 
to fight a battle you're not strong enough 
for. Better wait till you get fairly on 
your feet.” 

‘*Yes, I’m sick; I’m no good. But it 
would be expiation.” 

Ray did not speak at once. Then, 
partly because he thought he might be of 
use to the man by helping him to an ob- 
jective vision of what was haunting him, 
and partly from an esthetic desire to 
pry into the confusion of his turbid soul, 


he asked: ‘‘ Do you mean for that inven- 
tion of yours ?” 

‘*No; that’s nothing. That was a com- 
mon crime.” 

“Well, I have no right to ask you 
anything further. But in any given case 
of expiation, the trouble is that a man 
can’t expiate alone; he makes a lot of 
other people expiate with him.” 

‘“Yes; you can’t even sin alone. That 
is the curse of it, and then the innocent 
have to suffer with the sinners. But I 
meant—the children.” 

** The children?” 

“* Yes; I let them die.” 

Ray understood now that it was re- 
morse for his exposure of the little ones 
to contagion which was preying on him. 
**T don’t think you were to blame for 
that. It was something that might have 
happened to any one. For the sake of 
your family you ought to look at it in 
the trus light. You are no more respon- 
sible for your children’s death than I 
am.” Ray stopped, and Denton stared 
as if listening. 

‘““What? What? What?” he said, in 
the tone of a man who tries to catch 
something partly heard. ‘‘Did you 
hear?” he asked. ‘‘They are both talk- 
ing at once—with the same voice; it’s 
the twin nature.” He shook his head 
vehemently, and said, with an air of re- 
lief: ‘‘ Well, now it’s stopped. What did 
you say?” 

‘*T didn’t say anything,” Ray answered. 

“Oh! It was the Voice, then. You 
see it was a mistake not to do it sooner; 
that’s why they were taken. I couldn’t 
understand, because in the flesh they 
couldn’t speak. They had to speak in 
the spirit. That was it—why they died. 
I thought that if I took some rich man 
who had made his millions selfishly, 
cruelly—you see?—it would satisfy jus 
tice; then the reign of peace and plenty 
could begin. Butthat was wrong. That 
would have made the guilty suffer for the 
innocent; and the innocent must suffer 
for the guilty. Always! There is no 
other atonement. Now I see that. Oh, 
my soul, my soul! What? No! Yes, 
yes! The best, the purest, the meekest! 
Always that! Without the shedding of 
blood, there is no remission. Who do 
you think is the best person in New York 
—the purest, the meekest ?” 

‘“Who?” Ray echoed. 

‘** Yes,” said Denton. Then he broke 
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off. ‘‘She said, No! No! 
started up from the seat. 
life, their life, their life! That was where 
the wrong was. I knew it was all wrong, 
always. Oh, my soul, my soul! What 
shall the atonement be?’ He moved 
away, and at a few paces’ distance he be- 
gan to run. 

Ray watched him running, running, 
till he was out of sight. 

He passed a restless, anxious day, and 
in the evening he could not keep from 
going to the Hugheses’. He found them 
all together, and gayer than he had seen 
them since the children’s death. He tried 
to join in the light-hearted fun that Mrs. 
Denton was making with her husband: 
she was unusually fond, and she flattered 
him with praises of his talent and good 
looks; she said his pallor became him. 

‘*Do you know,” she asked Ray, ‘‘ that 
we're all going to New Hampshire to live 
on an abandoned farm?” 

She made Denton get his violin, and he 
played a long time. Suddenly he stopped, 
and waited in the attitude of listening. 
He called out, ‘‘ Yes!" and struck the in- 


No!” He 
‘*For their 


strument over a chair-top, breaking it to 


splinters. He jumped up as if in amaze 
at what had happened; then he said to 
Peace, ‘‘ I’ve made you some kindling.” 

His wife said with a smile, ‘‘A man 
must do something for a living.” 

Denton merely looked at her with a 
kind of vague surprise. After a moment’s 
suspense he wheeled about and caught his 
hat from the wall, and rushed down the 
stairs into the street. 

Hughes came in from the front room, 
with his pen in his hand, and hoarsely 
gasping. ‘‘ What isthe matter?” he weak- 
ly whispered. No one spoke, but the ruin 
of the violin answered for itself. ‘‘ Some 
more of that fool’s work, I suppose. It is 
getting past all endurance. He was al- 
ways the most unpractical creature, and 
of late he’s become utterly worthless.” 
He kept on moving his lips as if he were 
speaking, but no sound came from them. 

Mrs. Denton burst intoa crowing laugh: 
“It’s too bad Ansel should have two 
voices and father none at all!” 

The old man’s lips still moved, and 
now there came from them, ‘‘A fool, a 
perfect fool!” 

‘*Oh, no, father,” said Peace, and she 
went up to the old man. ‘‘ You know 
Ansel isn’t a fool. You know he has 
been tried; and he is good, you know he 
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is! He has worked hard for us all; and 
I can’t bear to have you call him names.” 

‘*Let him show some common-sense, 
then,” said her father. ‘I have no wish 
to censure him. But his continual folly 
wears me out. He owes it to the cause, 
if not to his family, to be sensible and— 
and—practical. Tell him I wish to see 
him when he comes in,” he added, with 
an air of authority, the relic of some 
former headship. ‘It’s high time I had 
a talk with him. These disturbances in 
the family are becoming very harassing. 
I cannot fix my mind on anything.” 

He went back into his own room, where 
they heard him coughing. It was a mo- 
ment of pain without that dignity which 
we like to associate with the thought of 
suffering, but which is seldom present in 
it; Ray did not dare to go; he sat keenly 
sensible of the squalor of it, unable to stir. 
He glanced toward Peace for strength; 
she had her face hidden in her hands. 
He would not look at Mrs. Denton, who 
was saying: “I think father is right, and 
if Ansel can’t control himself any better 
than he has of late, he'd better leave us. 
It’s wearing father out. Don’t you think 
he looks worse, Mr. Ray?” 

He did not answer, but remained won 
dering what he had better do. 

Peace took down her hands and looked 
at him, and he saw that she wished him 
to go. He went, but in the dark below 
he lingered, trying to think whom he 
should turn to for help. He ran over 
Mr. Chapley, Brandreth, Kane in his mind 
with successive rejection, and then he 
thought of Kane’s doctor; he had never 
really seen him, but he feigned him the 
wisest and most efficient of the doctors 
known to fiction. Of course it must be a 
doctor whom Ray should speak to; but 
he must put the affair hypothetically, so 
that if the doctor thought it nothing, no 
one would be compromised. It must be 
a physician of the greatest judgment, a 
man of sympathy as well as sagacity; no, 
it could be any sort of doctor, and he ought 
to go to him at once. 

He was fumbling in the dark for the 
wire that pulled the bolt of the street door 
when a night-latch was thrust into the 
key-hole outside, and the door was burst 
open with a violence that flung him back 
against the wall behind it. Before it 
could swing to again he saw Denton’s 
figure bent in its upward rush on the 
stairs; he leaped after him. 
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‘*Now, then!” Denton shouted, as they 
burst into the apartment together. ‘‘The 
time has come! the time has come! They 
are calling you, Peace! You wouldn't let 
me give them, and the Lord had to take 
them, but they have reconciled Him to 
you; He will accept you for their sake!” 

Old Hughes had entered from his 
room, and stood looking on with frown- 
ing brows, but with more vexation than 
apprehension. ‘‘ Be done with that ar- 
rant nonsense!” he commanded. ‘‘ What 
stuff are you talking?” 

Denton’s wife shrank into the farthest 
corner, with the cat still in her arms. 
Peace stood in the middle of the room 
staring at him. He did not heed Hughes 
except to thrust him aside as he launched 
himself towards the girl. 

Ray slipped between them, and Denton 
regarded him with dull wavering eyes 
like a drunken man’s. ‘‘Oh, you’re here 
still, are you?” he said; a cunning gleam 
came into his eyes, and he dropped his 
voice from its impassioned pitch. He 
kept his right hand in his coat pocket, 
and Ray watched that hand too solely. 
Denton flashed past him, and with his 
left swept away the hands which Peace 
mechanically lifted to her face, and held 
them in his grip. Ray sprang upon him, 
and pinioned his right wrist. 

‘*Hold him fast!” Hughes added his 
grip to Ray’s. ‘‘ He’s got something in 
his pocket, there! Run to the window, 
Jenny, and call for help!” 

‘‘No, no, Jenny, don’t!” Peace entreat- 


ed. ‘‘ Don’t call out. Ansel won't hurt 
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me! I know he’ll listen tome; won’t you, 


Ansel? Oh, what is it you want to do?” 
‘*Here!”’ cried Denton. ‘‘Take it! In 
an instant you will be with them! The 


sin will be remitted.” He struggled to 
reach her lips with the hand which he 
had got out of his pocket. Old Hughes 
panted out: 

‘*Open his fist! 
had a knife—” 

‘Oh, don’t hurt him!” Peace implored. 
“He isn’t hurting me.” 

Denton suddenly released her wrists, 
and she sank senseless. Ray threw him- 
self on his knees beside her, and stretched 
his arms out over her. 

Denton did not look at them; he stood 
a moment listening; then with a form- 
less cry he whirled into the next room. 
The door shut crashing behind him, and 
then there came the noise of a heavy fall 
within. The rush of a train made itself 
loudly heard in the silence. 

A keen bitter odor in the air rapt Ray 
far away to an hour of childhood when a 
storm had stripped the blossoms from a 
peach-tree by the house, and he noted 
with a child’s accidental observance the 
acrid scent which rose from them. 

‘*That is Prussie acid,” Hughes whis- 
pered, and he moved feebly towards the 
door and pushed it open. Denton lay on 
the floor with his head towards the thresh- 
old, and the old man stood looking down 
into his dead face. 

‘*It must have been that which he had 
in his hand.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Tear it open. If I 


BIRTHDAY. 


OST thou keep count and say, in thy far place, 
‘‘This birthday is the first since that dark hour 
When on my breast was laid Love's funeral flower ?” 

Thou hast won all, in the immortal race— 
Conqueror of life, and death, and time, and space— 
And I, a lagging beaten runner, cower, 
While round me mocking memories jeer and lower, _ 
And from thy far world comes no helpful grace: 


Thou dost not whisper that those heights are cold 
Where I walk not beside thee, and the night 
Of death is long. Nay, I am over-bold:— 
Thou sittest comforted and healed with light, 
And young and glad; and I who wait am old; 
Yet will I find thee, even in Death’s despite. 














CHAPMAN.* 


BY JAMES RUSSELL 


S I turn from one to another of the 
A old dramatists, and see how little is 
known about their personal history, I 
find a question continually coming back, 
invineible as a fly with a strong sense 
of duty, which I shall endeavor to fan 
away by a little discussion. This ques- 
tion is whether we gain or lose by our 
ionorance of the personal details of their 
history. Would it make any difference 
in our enjoyment of what they wrote, if 
we had the means of knowing that one 
of them was a good son, or the other a 
bad husband? that one was a punctual 
paymaster, and that the other never 
paid his washer-woman for the lustra- 
tion of the legendary single shirt with- 
out which he could not face a neglectful 
world, or hasten to the theatre with the 
manuscript of the new play for which 
posterity was to be more thankful than 
the manager? Is it a love of knowledge 
or of gossip that renders these private 
concerns so interesting to us, and makes 
us willing to intrude on the awful seclu- 
sion of the dead, or to flatten our noses 
against the windows of the living? The 
law is more scrupulous than we in main- 
taining the inviolability of private letters. 
Are we to profit by every indiscretion, 
by every breach of confidence ? Of course 
in whatever the man himself has made a 
part of the record we are entitled to find 
what intimations we can of his genuine 
self, of the real man, veiled under the dra- 
peries of convention and circumstance, 
who was visible for so many years, yet 
perhaps never truly seen, obscurely known 
to himself, conjectured even by his inti- 
mates, and a mere name to all beside. 
And yet how much do we really know 
even of men who profess to admit us to 
every corner of their nature—of Mon- 
taigne ? of Rousseau? As in the box un- 
der the table at which the automaton 
chess-player sat, there is always a closet 
within that which is so frankly opened 
to us, and into this the enigma himself 
absconds while we are staring at nothing 
in the other. Even in autobiographies, it 
is only by inadvertencies, by unconscious 
betrayals when the author is off his guard, 
that we make our discoveries. In a man’s 
works we read between the lines, not al- 
ways wisely. No doubt there is an in- 
tense interest in watching the process by 
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which a detective critic like Sainte-Beuve 
dogs his hero or his victim, as the case 
may be, with tireless sympathy or vin- 
dictive sagacity, tracking out clew after 
clew, and constructing out of the life a 
comment on the works, or, again, from the 
works divining the character. But our 
satisfaction depends upon the bias with 
which the inquisition is conducted, and, 
after assisting at this process in the case 
of Chateaubriand, for example, are we 
sure that we know the man better, or 
only what was morbid in the man, which, 
perhaps, it was not profitable for us to 
know ? 

But is it not after the discreditable par- 
ticulars which excite a corresponding!y 
discreditable curiosity that we are eager, 
and these that we read with greatest zest? 
So it should seem if we judged by the 
fact that biography, and especially that of 
men of letters, tends more and more tow- 
ards these indecent exposures. Those of 
the person are punished by the law of all 
civilized countries, and shall we be more 
lenient to those of the soul?) The concern 
of the biographer should be with the 
mind, and not with the body of his vic- 
tim. We are willing to be taken into the 
parlor and the library, but may fairly re- 
fuse to be dragged down to the kitchen or 
to look into the pantry. Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson does not come under this 
condemnation, being mainly a record of 
the great doctor’s opinions, and, since done 
with his own consent, is almost to be called 
autobiographical. There are certain me- 
moirs after reading which one blushes as 
if he had not only been peeping through 
a key-hole, but had been caught in the 
act. No doubt there is a fearful truth in 
Shakespeare’s saying, 


“The evil that men do lives after them,” 


but I should limit it to the evil done by 
otherwise good men, for it is only in this 
kind of evil that others will seek excuse 
for what they are tempted to do, or pal- 
liation for what they have already done. 
I like to believe, and to think I see 
reason for believing, that it is the good 
that is in men which is immortal, and 
beneficently immortal, and that the soon- 
er the perishable husk in which it was en- 
veloped is suffered to perish and crumble 
away, the sooner we shall know them 


* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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as they really were. I remember how 
Longfellow used to laugh in his kindly 
way when he told the story of the French 
visitor who asked him for some révéla- 
tions intimes of his domestic life to be 
published in a Paris newspaper. No man 
would have lost less by the most staring 
light that could have been admitted to 
those sacred retreats, but he shrank in- 
stinctively from being an accomplice to 
itsadmission. Iam not sure that I ought 
to be grateful for the probable identifica- 
tion of the Dark Lady to whom twenty- 
five of Shakespeare's sonnets are address- 
ed, much as I should commend the re- 
search and acuteness that rendered it pos- 
sible. We had, indeed, more than suspect- 
ed that these sonnets had an address with- 
in the bills of mortality, for no such red- 
blooded flame as this sometimes is ever 
burned on the altar of the Ideal. But who- 
ever she was, she was unembodied so long 
as she was nameless, she moved about in a 
world not realized, sacred in her inacces- 
sibility, a fainter image of that image of 
her which had been mirrored in the po- 
et’s eyes, and this vulgarization of her 
into flesh and blood seems to pull down 
the sonnets from heaven's sweetest air to 
the turbid level of our earthier apprehen- 
sion. Here is no longer an object for the 
upward, but for the furtive and sidelong 
glance. <A gentleman once told me that 
being compelled to part with some family 
portraits, he requested a dealer to price 
that of a collateral ancestress by Gains- 
borough. He thought the sum offered 
surprisingly small, and said so. 

‘‘T beg your pardon for asking the 
question,” said the dealer, ‘‘ but business 
is business. You are not, I understand, a 
direct descendant of this lady. Was her 
name ever connected with any scandal? 
If so, I could double my offer.” 

Somewhere in our inhuman nature 
there must be an appetite for these unsa- 
vory personalities, but they are degrading 
in a double sense—degrading to him whose 
secret is betrayed, and to him who con- 
sents to share in the illicit knowledge of 
it. These things are none of our busi- 
ness, and yet it is remarkable how scru- 
pulously exact even those most neglect- 
ful in their own affairs are in attending 
to the business of other people. I think, 
on the whole, that it is fortunate for us 
that our judgment of what the old dram- 
atists did should be so little disturbed 
by any misinformation as to what they 
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were, for to be imperfectly informed is to 
be misinformed, and even to look through 
contemporary eyes is to look through very 
crooked glass. Sometimes we may draw 
a pretty infallible inference as to a man’s 
temperament, though not as to his charac- 
ter, from his writings. And this, I think, 
is the case with Chapman, of whom I 
speak to-night. 

George Chapman was born at Hitch- 
in, in Hertfordshire, in 1559 probably, 
though Anthony Wood makes him two 
years older, and died in London on the 
12th of May, 1634. He was buried in 
the church-yard of St. Giles in the Fields, 
where the monument put up over him 
by Inigo Jones is still standing. He was 
five years older than Shakespeare, whom 
he survived for nearly twenty years, and 
fifteen years older than Ben Jonson, who 
outlived him three years. There is good 
ground for believing that he studied at 
both universities, though he took a degree 
at neither. While there he is said to 
have devoted himself to the classics, and 
to have despised philosophy. This con- 
tempt, however, seems to me somewhat 
doubtful, for he is certainly the most ob- 
trusively metaphysical of all our drama- 
tists. After leaving the university, he is 
supposed to have travelled, which is as 
convenient a way as any other to fill up 
the gap of sixteen years between 1578, 
when he ended his academic studies, and 
1594, when we first have notice of him in 
London, during which period he vanish- 
es altogether. Whether he travelled in 
France and Italy or not, he seems to 
have become in some way familiar with 
the languages of those countries, and 
there is some reason for thinking that he 
understood German also.. We have two 
glimpses of him during his life in Lon- 
don. In 1605 he, with Jonson and Mar- 
ston, produced a play called Eastward Ho! 
Some ‘‘ injurious reflections” on the Scot- 
tish nation in it angered King James, 
and the authors were imprisoned for a 
few days in the Fleet. Again, in 1606, 
the French ambassador, Beaumont, writes 
to his master: ‘‘I caused certain players 
to be forbid from acting Thé History of 
the Duke of Biron; when, however, they 
saw that the whole court had left town, 
they persisted in acting it; nay, they 
brought upon the stage the Queen of 
France and Madame de Verneuil. The 
former having first accosted the latter 
with very hard words, gave her a box 
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on the ear. At my suit three of them 
were arrested; but the principal person, 
the author, escaped.” This was Chap- 
man’s tragedy, and in neither of the edi- 
tions printed two years later does the 
objectionable passage appear. It is cu- 
rious that this interesting illustration of 
the history of the English stage should 
have been unearthed from the French 
archives by Von Raumer in his History 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. 

Chapman was a man of grave charac- 
ter and regular life. We may, perhaps, 
infer from some passages in his plays 
that he heartily hated Puritans. There 
are other passages that might lead one 
to suspect him of a leaning towards 
Catholicism, or at least regretted the 
schism of the Reformation. The scene 
of these plays is laid in France, to be 
sure, in the time of Henry IV., but not 
to mention that Chapman’s characters 
are almost always the mere mouth-pieces 
of his own thought, there is a fervor in 
the speeches to which I have alluded 
which gives to them an air of personal 
conviction. In Biron’s Tragedy there is 
a eulogy of Philip II. and his policy 
very well worth reading by those who 
like to keep their minds judicially steady, 
for it displays no little historical insight. 
It certainly shows courage and indepen- 
dence to have written such a vindication 
only eighteen years after the Armada, 
and when national prejudice against 
Spain was so strong, 

Chapman’s friendships are the strong- 
est testimonials we have of his character. 
Prince Henry, whose untimely death 
may have changed the course of English 
history, and with it that of our own, was 
his patron. So was Carr, Earl of Somer- 
set, whom he did not desert in ill fortune. 
Inigo Jones was certainly his intimate 
friend; and he is said to have been, though 
it seems doubtful, on terms of friendly 
intercourse with Bacon. In dedicating 
his Biron’s Conspiracy to Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, he speaks as to an old 
friend. With his fellow-poets he appears 
to have been generally on good terms. 
His long life covered the whole of the 
Elizabethan age of literature, and before 
he died he might have read the earlier 
poems of Milton. 

He wrote seven comedies and eight 
tragedies that have come down to us, and 
probably others that have perished. Near- 
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ly all his comedies are formless and coarse, 
but with what seems to me a kind of stiff 
and wilful coarseness, as if he were trying 
to make his personages speak in what he 
supposed to be their proper dialect, in 
which he himself was unpractised, hav- 
ing never learned it in those haunts fa- 
miliar to most of his fellow-poets, where 
it was vernacular. His characters seem, 
indeed, types, and he frankly proclaims 
himself an idealist in the dedication of 
The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois to Sir 
Thomas Howard, where he says, ‘‘ And 
for the authentical truth of either person 
or action, who (worth the respecting) will 
expect it in a Poem whose subject is not 
truth, but things like truth?” Of his com- 
edies, All Fools is by general consent the 
best. It is less lumpish than the others, 
and is, on the whole, lively and amusing. 
In his comedies he indulges himself free- 
ly in all that depreciation of woman 
which had been so long traditional with 
the sex which has the greatest share in 
making them what they are. But he 
thought he was being comic, and there is, 
on the whole, no more depressing sight 
than a naturally grave man under that 
delusion. His notion of love, too, is coarse 
and animal, or rather the notion he thinks 
proper to express through his characters. 
And yet in his comedies there are two 
passages—one in praise of love, and the 
other of woman — certainly among the 
best of their kind. The first is a speech 
of Valerio in All Fools: 


“T tell thee love is Nature’s second sun 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 
All colors, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Are given in vain to men, so without love 
All beauties bred in women are in vain, 

All virtues born in men lie buried ; 

For love informs them as the sun doth colors; 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers, 
So love, fair shining in the inward man, 
Brings forth in him the honorable fruits 

Of valor, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 
Brave resolution and divine discourse: 

O, ’tis the paradise, the heaven of earth! 

And didst thou know the comfort of two hearts 
In one delicious harmony united, 

As to enjoy one joy, think both one thought, 
Live both one life and therein double life, 


Thou wouldst abhor thy tongue for blasphemy.” 


And now let me read to you a passage 
in praise of women from The Gentle- 
man Usher. It is not great poetry, but it 
has fine touches of discrimination both in 
feeling and expression : 
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“Let no man value at a little price 
A virtuous woman’s counsel; her winged spirit 
Is feathered oftentimes with heavenly words, 
And, like her beauty, ravishing and pure; 
The weaker body still the stronger soul. 


oO what a treasure is a virtuous wife, 

Discreet and loving! not one gift on earth 

Makes a man’s life so highly bound to heaven; 

She gives him double forces to endure 

And to enjoy by being one with him.” 

Then, after comparing her with power, 
wealth, music, and delicate diet, which 
delight but imperfectly, 

“ But a true wife both sense and soul delights, 

And mixeth not her good with any ill. 

All store without her leaves a man but poor, 

And with her poverty is exceeding store.” 

Chapman himself, in a passage of his 
Revenge of Bussy d Ambois, condemns 
the very kind of comedy he wrote as a 
concession to public taste: 

“ Nay, we must now have nothing brought on stages 

But puppetry, and pied ridiculous antics ; 

Men thither come to laugh and feed fool-fat, 

Check at all goodness there as being profaned ; 

When wheresoever goodness comes, she makes 

The place still sacred, though with other feet 

Never so much ‘tis scandaled and polluted. 

Let me learn anything that fits a man, 

In any stables shown, as well as stages.” 

Of his tragedies, the general judgment 
has pronounced Biron’s Conspiracy and 
Biron’s Tragedy to be the finest, though 
they have less genuine poetical ecstasy 
than his d’Ambois. The Tragedy of 
Chabot, Admiral of France, is almost 
wholly from his hand, as all its editors 
agree, and as is plain from internal evi- 
dence, for Chapman has some marked 
peculiarities of thought and style which 
are unmistakable. Because Shirley had 
some obscure share in it, it is printed 
with his works, and omitted by the latest 
editor of Chapman. Yet it is far more 
characteristic of him than Alphonsus, or 
Cesar and Pompey. The character of 
Chabot has a nobility less prompt to 
vaunt itself, less conscious of itself, less 
obstreperous, I am tempted to say, than 
is common with Chapman. There is one 
passage in the play which I will quote, 
because of the plain allusion in it to the 
then comparatively recent fate of Lord 
Bacon. I am not sure whether it has 
been before remarked or not. The Lord 
Chancellor of France is impeached of the 
same crimes with Bacon. He is accused 
also of treacherous cruelty to Chabot, as 
Bacon was reproached for ingratitude to 
Essex. He is sentenced like him to deg- 
radation of rank, to a heavy fine, and to 
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imprisonment at the King’s pleasure. 
Like Bacon, again, he twice confesses his 
guilt before sentence is passed on him, 
and throws himself on the King’s mercy: 


“Hear me, great Judges; if you have not lost 
For my sake all your charities, I beseech you 
Let the King know my heart is full of penitence; 
Calm his high-going sea, or in that tempest 
I ruin to eternity. O, my lords, 

Consider your own places and the helms 

You sit at; while with all your providence 

You steer, look forth and see devouring quick- 
sands ! 

My ambition now is punished, and my pride 

Of state and greatness falling into nothing; 

I, that had never time, through vast employments, 

To think of Heaven, feel His revengeful wrath 

Boiling my blood and scorching up my entrails. 

There’s doomsday in my conscience, black and 
horrid, 

For my abuse of justice; but no stings 

Prick with that terror as the wounds I made 

Upon the pious Admiral. Some good man 

Bear my repentance thither; he is merciful, 

And may incline the King to stay his lightning, 

Which threatens my confusion, that my free 

Resign of title, office, and what else 

My pride look’d at, would buy my poor life’s 
safety ; 

Forever banish me the Court, and let 

Me waste my life far-off in some mean village.” 


After the Chancellor’s sentence, his 
secretary says: 


“T could have wished him fall on softer ground 
For his good parts.” 


Bacon’s monument, in St. Michael's 
Church at St. Alban’s, was erected by 
his secretary, Sir Thomas Meautys. 
Bacon did not appear at his trial; but 
there are several striking parallels be- 
tween his letters of confession and the 
speech you have just heard. 

Another posthumously published tra- 
gedy of Chapman’s, the Revenge for Hon- 
or, I shall notice here, as my time will 
allow me to make no extracts from it. It 
is, in conception, the most original of 
them all, and the plot seems to be of his 
own invention. It has great improba- 
bilities, but as the story is oriental, we 
find it easier to forgive them. It is, on 
the whole, a very striking play, and with 
more variety of character in it than is 
common with Chapman. 

In general he seems to have been led 
to the choice of his heroes (and these sus- 
tain nearly the whole weight of the play 
in which they figure) by some half-con- 
scious sympathy of temperament. They 


are impetuous, have an overweening self- 
confidence, and an orotund way of ex- 
pressing it that fitted them perfectly to 
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be the mouth-pieces for an eloquence al- 
ways vehement and impassioned, some- 
times rising to a sublimity of self-asser- 
tion. Where it is fine, it is nobly fine, 
but too often it raves itself into a kind 
of fury recalling Hamlet’s word robus- 
tious, and seems to be shouted through a 
speaking-trumpet in a gale of wind. He 
is especially fond of describing battles, 
and the rush of his narration is then like 
a charge of cavalry. Of his first tragedy, 
Bussy d’ Ambois, Dryden says, with that 
mixture of sure instinct and hasty judg- 
ment which makes his prose so refreshing : 
‘‘T have sometimes wondered in the read- 
ing what has become of those glaring 
colors which amazed me in Bussy d’Am- 
bois upon the theatre; but when I had 
taken up what I supposed a falling star, 
I found I had been cozened with a jelly, 
nothing but a cold dull mass, which glit- 
tered no longer than it was shooting; a 
dwarfish thought dressed up in gigantic 
words, repetition in abundance, looseness 
of expression, and gross hyperbole; the 
sense of one line expanded prodigiously 
into ten; and, to sum up all, incorrect 
English, and a hideous mingle of false 


poetry and true nonsense; or, at best, a 
scantling of wit which lay gasping for 
life and groaning beneath a heap of rub- 
bish.”” 

There is hyperbole in Chapman, and 
perhaps Dryden saw it the more readily 
and disliked it the more that his own 


tragedies are full of it. But Dryden was 
always hasty, not for the first time in 
speaking of Chapman. Iam pretty safe 
in saying that he had probably only run 
his eye over Bussy d’ Ambois, and that it 
did not happen to fall on any of those 
finely inspired passages which are not 
only more frequent in it than in any 
other of Chapman’s plays, but of a more 
purely poetical quality. Dryden was ir- 
ritated by a consciousness of his own 
former barbarity of taste, which had led 
him to prefer Sylvester's translation of 
Du Bartas. What he says as to the suc- 
cess of Bussy d’Ambois on the stage is 
interesting. 

In saying that the sense of *‘ one line 
is prodigiously expanded into ten,” Dry- 
den certainly puts his finger on one of 
Chapman's faults. He never knew when 
to stop. But it is not true that the sense 
is expanded, if by that we are to under- 
stand that Chapman watered his thought 
to make it fillup. There is abundance of 
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thought in him, and of very suggestive 
thought too, but it is not always in the 
right place. He is the most sententious 
of our poets—sententious to a fault, as we 
feel in his continuation of ‘“‘ Hero and 
Leander.” In his annotations to the six- 
teenth book of his translation of the Iliad, 
he seems to have been thinking of him- 
self in speaking of Homer. He says: 
‘‘ And here have we ruled a case against 
our plain and smug writers, that, because 
their own unwieldiness will not let them 
rise themselves, would have every man 
grovel like them.... But herein this case 
is ruled against such men that they affirm 
these hyperthetical or superlative sort of 
expressions and illustrations are too bold 
and bumbasted, and out of that word is 
spun that which they call our fustian, 
their plain writing being stuff nothing 
so substantial, but such gross sowtege or 
hairpatch as every goose may eat oats 
through.... But the chief end why I ex- 
tend this annotation is only to entreat 
your note here of Homer’s manner of 
writing, which, to utter his after-store of 
matter and variety, is so presse and puts 
on with so strong a current that it far 
overruns the most laborious pursuer if 
he have not a poetical foot and Poesy’s 
quick eye to guide it.” 

Chapman has indeed a ‘‘great after- 
store of matter” which encumbers him, 
and does sometimes ‘‘ far overrun the most 
laborious pursuer,” but many a poetical 
foot, with Poesy’s quick eye to guide it, 
has loved to follow. He has kindled an 
enthusiasm of admiration such as no oth- 
er poet of his day except Shakespeare has 
been able to kindle. In this very play of 
Bussy @ Ambois there is a single line 
of which Charles Lamb says that ‘‘in all 
poetry I know nothing like it.” When 
Chapman is fine, it is in a way all his 
own. There is then an incomparable am- 
plitude in his style, as when, to quote a 
phrase from his translation of Homer, the 
Lightener Zeus ‘‘lets down a great sky 
out of heaven.” There is a quality of 
northwestern wind in it, which, if some- 
times too blusterous, is yet taken into the 
lungs with an exhilarating expansion. 
Hyperbole is overshooting the mark. No 
doubt Chapman sometimes did this, but 
this excess is less depressing than its op- 
posite, and at least proves vigor in the 
bowman. His bow was like that of Ulys- 
ses, which none could bend but he, and 
even where the arrow went astray, it 
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sings as it flies, and one feels, to use his 
own words, as if it were 
“the shaft 
Shot at the sun by angry Hercules, 
And into splinters by the thunder broken.” 


‘ 


Dryden taxes Chapman with “ incorrect 
English.” This is altogether wrong. His 
English is of the best, and far less licen- 
tious than Dryden's own, which was also 
the best of its kind. Chapman himself 
says (or makes Montsurry in Bussy 
d’ Ambois say for him): 
“ Worthiest poets 

Shun common and plebeian forms of -speech, 

Every illiberal and affected phrase, 

To clothe their matter, and together tie 

Matter and form with art and decency.” 


And yet I should say that if Chap- 
man’s English had any fault, it comes of 
his fondness for homespun words, and for 
images which, if not essentially vulgar, 
become awkwardly so by being forced 
into company where they feel them- 
selves out of place. For example, in the 
poem which prefaces his Homer, full of 
fine thought, fitly uttered in his large 
way, he suddenly compares the world- 
lings he is denouncing to ‘‘an itching 
horse leaning to a block or a May-pole.” 
He would have justified himself, I sup- 
pose, by Homer’s having compared Ajax 
to an ass, for I think he really half be- 
lieved that the spirit of Homer had en- 
tered into him and replaced his own. 
So, in Bussy, 


“Love is a razor cleansing if well used, 
But fetcheth blood still being the least abused.” 


But I think the incongruity is to be ex- 
plained as an unconscious reaction (just 
as we see men of weak character fond of 
strong language) against a partiality he 
felt in himself for costly phrases. His 
fault is not the purple patch upon frieze, 
but the patch of frieze upon purple. In 
general, one would say that his style was 
impetuous like the man himself,and wants 
the calm which is the most convincing 
evidence of great power that has no mis- 
givings of itself. I think Chapman fig- 
ured forth his own ideal in his Biron: 


“Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air, 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.” 


Professor Minto thinks that the rival 
poet of whom Shakespeare speaks in his 
eighty-sixth sonnet was Chapman, and 
enough confirmation of this theory may 
be racked out of dates and other cireum- 
stances to give it at least some probabil- 
ity. However this may be, the opening 
line of the sonnet contains as good 2 char- 
acterization of Chapman’s style as if it 
had been meant for him: 


“Was it the proud full sail of his great verse ?” 


I have said that Chapman was gener- 
ally on friendly terms with his brother 
poets. But there is a passage in the pref- 
ace to the translation of the Iliad which 
marks an exception. He says: ‘‘And 
much less I weigh the frontless detractions 
of some stupid ignorants, that, no more 
knowing me than their beastly ends, and 
I ever (to my knowledge) blest from their 
sight, whisper behind me vilifyings of my 
translation, out of the French affirming 
them, when both in French and all other 
languages but his own our with-all-skill- 
enriched Poet is so poor and unpleasing 
that no man can discern from whence 
flowed his so generally given eminence 
and admiration.” I know not who was 
intended, but the passage piques my curi- 
osity. In what is said about language 
there is a curious parallel with what Ben 
Jonson says of Shakespeare, and the ‘‘ gen- 
erally given eminence and admiration” 
applies to him also. The ‘‘ with-all-skill- 
enriched” reminds me of another pecu- 
liarity of Chapman—-his fondness for com- 
pound words. He seems to have thought 
that he condensed more meanirg into a 
phrase if he dovetailed all its words to- 
gether by hyphens. This sometimes 
makes the verses of his translation of 
Homer difficult to read musically, if not 
metrically. 

Chapman has been compared with Sen- 
eca, but I see no likeness i>: their manner 
unless we force an analogy between the 
rather braggart Hercules of the one and 
d’Ambois of the other. The most fa- 
mous passage in Seneca’s tragedies is, I 
suppose, the answer of Medea when ask- 
ed what remains to her in her desertion 
and danger: ‘‘ Medea superest.” This is 
as unlike Chapman as he is unlike Mar- 
lowe or Webster. His genius never could 
have compressed itself into so laconic a 
casket. Here would have been a chance 


for him to dilate like Teneriffe or Atlas, 
and he would have done it ample justice. 
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If ever there was a case in which Buffon’s 
saying that the style is the man fitted ex- 
actly, it isin that of Chapman. Perhaps 
I ought to have used the word manner- 
ism instead of style, for Chapman had 
not that perfect control of his matter 
which style implies. On the contrary, 
his matter seems sometimes to do what it 
will with him, which is the characteristic 
of mannerism. I can think of no better 
example of both than Sterne, alternately 
victim of one and master of the other. 
His mannerism at last becomes irritating 
affectation, but when he throws it off, his 
style is perfect in simplicity of rhythm. 
There is no more masterly page of Eng- 
lish prose than that in the Sentimental 
Journey describing the effect of the 
chorus, ‘‘O Cupid, King of Gods and 
Men,” on the people of Abdera. 

As a translator, and he translated a 
great deal besides Homer, Chapman has 
called forth the most discordant opinions. 
It is plain from his prefaces and anno- 
tations that he had discussed with himself 
the various theories of translation, and 
had chosen that which prefers the spirit 
to the letter. ‘‘I dissent,” he says, speak- 
ing of his translation of the Iliad, ‘‘ from 
all other translators and interpreters that 
ever essayed exposition of this miracu- 
lous poem, especially where the divine 
rapture is most exempt from capacity in 
grammarians merely and grammatical 
critics, and where the inward sense or 
soul of the sacred muse is only within 
eyeshot of a poetical spirit’s inspection.” 
This rapture, however, is not to be found 
in his translation of the Odyssey, he be- 
ing less in sympathy with the quieter 
beauties of that exquisite poem. Cer- 
vantes said long ago that no poet is 
translatable, and he said truly, for his 
thoughts will not sing in any language 
but theirown. Even where the languages 
are of common parentage, like English 
and German, the feat is impossible. Who 
ever saw a translation of one of Heine’s 
songs into English from which the genius 
had not utterly vanished? We cannot 
translate the music; above all, we can- 
not translate the indefinable associations 
which have gathered: round the poem, 
giving it more meaning to us, perhaps, 
than it ever had for the poet himself. In 
turning it into our own tongue the trans- 
lator has made it foreign to us for the 
first time. Why, we do not like to hear 
any one read aloud a poem that we love, 
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because he translates it into something 
unfamiliar as he reads. But perhaps it is 
fair, and this is sometimes forgotten, to 
suppose that a translation is intended 
only for such as have no knowledge of 
the original, and to whom it will be a 
new poem. If that be so, there can be no 
question that a free reproduction, a trans- 
fusion into the moulds of another lan- 
guage, with an absolute deference to its 
associations, whether of the ear or of the 
memory, is the true method. There are 
no more masterly illustrations of this 
than the versions from the Greek, Per- 
sian, and Spanish of the late Mr. Fitzger- 
ald. His translations, however else they 
may fail, make the same vivid impression 
on us that an original would. He has 
aimed at translating the genius, in short, 
letting all else take care of itself, and has 
succeeded. Chapman aimed at the same 


thing, and I think has also succeeded 
You all remember Keats’s sonnet on first 
looking in his Homer: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Whether Homer or not, his translation 
is at least not Milton, as those in blank 
verse strive without much success to be. 
If the Greek original had been lost, and 
we had only Chapman, would it not en- 
able us to divine some of the chief quali- 
ties of that original? I think it would; 
and I think this perhaps the fairest test. 
Commonly we open a translation as it 
were the door of a house of mourning. 
It is the burial-service of our poet that is 
going on there. But Chapman’s poem 
makes us feel as if Homer late in life had 
married an English wife, and we were 
invited to celebrate the coming of age of 
their only son. The boy, as our country 
people say, and as Chapman would have 
said, favors his mother; there is very lit- 
tle Greek in him; and yet a trick of the 
gait now and then, and certain tones of 
voice, recall the father. If not so tall as 
he and without his dignity, he is a fine 
stalwart fellow, and looks quite able to 
make his own way inthe world. Yes, in 
Chapman’s poem there is life, there is 
energy, and the consciousness of them. 
Did not Dryden say admirably well that 
it was such a poem as we might fancy 
Homer to have written before he arrived 
at years of discretion? Its defect is, I 
should say, that in it Homer is translated 
into Chapman rather than into English. 
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Chapman is a poet for intermittent 
rather than for consecutive reading. He 
talks too loud and is too emphatic for 
continuous society. But when you leave 
him, you feel that you have been in the 
company of an original, and hardly know 
why you should not say a great, man. 
From his works, one may infer an indi- 
viduality of character in him such as we 
can attribute to scarce any other of his 


contemporaries, though originality was 
far cheaper then than now. A lofty, im- 
petuous man, ready to go off without 
warning irto what he called a “holy 
fury,” but capable of inspiring an almost 
passionate liking. Had only the best 
parts of what he wrote come down to us, 
we should have reckoned him a far great- 
er poet than we can fairly call him. His 
fragments are truly Cyclopean. 


THOSE SOUVENIR SPOONS. 
BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


\ R. JAMES INGERSOL, a trim speci- 
4 men of the modern young man about 
town, was off for Boston, and with the 
consciousness of a daintily served break- 
fast, settled where a breakfast should be 
at that hour of the morning—nine o’clock 

-he turned the key in his bachelor suite 
of apartments, and strode lightly off to 
the station, a block or so away. 

‘*Old fellow, off to B., eh?” Some 
one on the platform clapped him lightly 
on the back, and Ingersol turned to see a 
young bank man. 

‘* Hulloa, chappie; yes,” said Ingersol. 

Then they fell to talking, not noticing 
the two-minute warning -bell, until the 
banker pulled up suddenly—‘‘ There goes 
your train, Jim!’’—to watch the other's 
mad career, ending in a wild plunge up 
to the rear-car platform, from which he 
waved back a triumphant ‘‘ Ta-ta!” | 

Pushing his way in past two or three 
belated women, all of them stout and 
persistently huddling together in the 
aisle, Mr. James Ingersol made his way 
down the car length, to find every seat 
taken. Then he remembered with disgust 
that it was the Old Homestead day, and 
he had been careless enough to light on 
an excursion train. 

Presently a hand, large and deter- 
mined, above the intervening big hats 
of the women, beckoned him. ‘‘I say, 
mister ’’—and Ingersol made sure he was 
being talked to—‘‘ here’s a seat.” 

“Thanks,” said young Ingersol, drop- 
ping into it, and unconsciously pulling 
his fawn -colored top-coat well away; 
then he relapsed into a deep silence, while 
the old man on the other half of the seat 
stowed a big black bag underneath his 
feet. 

‘*T didn’t see ye,” he said, lifting a red 
face when this was accomplished, ‘‘when 


ye passed, or I’d’a’ took this off an’ give 
ye the seat then.” 

Ingersol bowed, as if it were a matter 
of no consequence, and looked out the op- 
posite window, wholly lost to the land- 
scape. 

“Ye see, I thought I'd better take 
*dvantage of the cheap rate,” said his 
seatmate, after a resonant blow of his 
nose on his red bandanna. ‘I warn’t 
*xactly ready to come to-day, but ma and 
Hetty wanted to see th’Old Homestead, 
an’ so I concluded I'd let ’em. Ever 
seen it?” and he brought a pair of keen 
blue eyes under their shaggy beetling 
brows to bear on the young man. 

** Yes,” said Ingersol, in a low voice, 
in an agony lest some of his set should 
catch the monosyllable. Then he turned 
decidedly away to get a better view of the 
autumn foliage past which the train was 
whirling. 

‘*Sho, now! ye have?” exclaimed the 
old man, in what seemed to Ingersol 
stentorian tones. “I want to know! 
Now ye can tell me suthin’ about it.” 

‘*T don’t care to talk, sir,” declared 
Ingersol, abruptly, and glaring into the 
interested face. 

The old man’s heavy jaw fell. ‘Ye 
needn't get mad ’cause I asked ye a civil 
question,” he said. ‘‘Gosh durn it! I 
don’t want ye to talk if ye don’t want to. 
Ye can set, an’ I won't trouble ye agin ;” 
and he hunched up the square shoulder 
next to Ingersol. 

The newsboy coming in‘at the mo- 
ment, Ingersol fell upon the morning pa- 
per, and tried to lose himself in its col- 
umns. But it was soon used up, as he 


had lost all interest in the latest bank 
‘*smash-ups,” of which the paper was 
full, so he allowed it to drop to the floor, 
and finding no special pleasure in the di- 
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rection of the old man, he confined his 
attention to the opposite side of the car, 
idly letting his gaze wander over the 
motley array of passengers. 

Suddenly he heard a pleasant voice 
say, ‘‘It’s no matter,” and something 
spun past him, to fall on the aisle floor; 
and turning abruptly, he looked squarely 
into the face of a young girl,(over whose 
pink cheeks a frown was struggling with 
a sunny smile.) She was bareheaded, 
little fluffy rings of light hair, as if glad 
to be released, waving softly away from 
the neat braids, while she stretched out 
involuntarily both hands to the wander- 
ing hat. The cause of all this disturb- 
ance—a big woman who had risen to her 
feet and twitched out a bundle from the 
rack above, not careful what her outside 
elbow was about—had turned around 
with a makeshift of an apology, as awk- 
ward as the act itself, bringing out the 
exclamation that Ingersol heard. 

‘‘ Allow me,” he said, springing for- 
ward to pick up the hat. He had time 
before he handed it to her to notice that 
it was gray; that it was soft and woman- 
ly, and not one of the horrible things 


that his soul detested, affected by some 
women, and that made him think of the 


turf. And as he restored it, while lifting 
his hand to his own hat, he scanned the 
face of the girl to whom it belonged. 

What he saw, he thoroughly liked. It 
wasn’t because she was pretty, for the 
face under the gray hat was one that few 
men would turn back to for another look; 
and her clothes were not of that kind or 
make that would render their wearer su- 
perior to beauty’s aid. It was the face of 
a girl secure in herself, and with a sweet 
temper for the rest of the world. 

‘‘Egad !” thought James Ingersol, stand- 
ing in the car aisle, as he pulled his top- 
coat together, and gave a little stamp to 
throw the rest of his freshly pressed 
clothes into the proper walking shape, ‘‘I 
wonder what other girl would have stood 
having that old fury knock her hat off 
before a carful of people?” 

In the confusion of the crowd, when 
the train reached Boston, he lost sight 
of the gray hat, and taking a Tremont 
Street car, was soon uptown and immersed 
in his own affairs for the day. 

About quarter of seven o'clock, after a 
little dinner at Parker’s with a New York 
friend who was going out on the night ex- 
press, Ingersol ran down Tremont Street, 
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skipped up the stairs of an office building, 
and put his head into a dingy little office 
on the third floor. 

‘*That’s jolly, Charley! Got them?” 

‘*Yes,” said Charley, a stolid young 
man, with a pair of cheeks that would 
have graced a beer-garden, and not re- 
moving his meerschaum from between his 
teeth. 

‘*Hurry up, old fellow, and produce 
them,” said Ingersol, feverishly. ‘‘ Hang 
it! will nothing rouse you?” giving him 
a ¢Glap between the shoulders. ‘‘I’ve to 
take the 7.30 train out, man!” 

‘‘That so?” observed Charley, moder- 
ately. ‘‘ Well, you’ve oceans of time 
yet,” glancing at the clock on the man- 
tel. 

‘Go ahead!” roared Ingersol at him; 
‘this road is infernally and eternally 
blocked at this time, and you know it. 
Hurry up!” 

So Charley, by dint of the most vigor- 
ous English and several physical remind- 
ers on his phlegmatic person, consented 
to get his lower members down from the 
table,and going over to a corner safe, he 
unlocked it, and produced a good - sized 
box, which, when set upon the table and 
opened, revealed about as handsome a 
collection of souvenir spoons, big and lit- 
tle, as could be found in the town of Bos- 
ton. There were a good two dozen of 
them of all sorts, each marked with the 
monogram ‘‘M. D.” 

‘*Pretty, ain’t they?” said Charley, bit- 
ing his meerschaum hard, and lifting him- 
self up on his toes while he spread his 
stout legs apart, he thrust his hands in his 
pockets and gazed at them. 

‘*T should say so!’ declared Ingersol, 
with a gleam of delight. ‘‘ Well, do ‘em 
up, there’s a good fellow,” nervously 
twitching at his watch. ‘‘Whew! it’s 
seven o'clock !” 

‘* What the Dickens is the matter with 
you, anyway, to-night?” demanded Char- 
ley, not stirring a peg. ‘‘ There, ain't 
that a fine one, though!” balancing a 
witch spoon critically on his thumb. 

“IT must catch that 7.30 train, I tell 
you,” howled Ingersol,in a fever. ‘‘Give 
the box here. [I'll tie it up on the way.” 

‘*And spill every blessed spoon in the 
lot,” growled Charley, folding the pa- 
per carefully over the box. ‘I must say 
you're a queer one; after all the trouble 
I’ve taken over those blasted spoons, not 
to stop and give ’em half alook. There! 
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get along with you!” tying the parcel 
fast, and skimming it across the table. 
Then he sat down, and threw his legs up 
in their old place. 

‘* You're a good fellow, Charley,” said 
Ingersol, remorsefully, and grasping the 
box. ‘It must have taken a lot of time 
to pick up all these things. Confound the 
fad! I’m no end obliged to you.” 

“Get along with you!” grunted Char- 
ley, biting his pipe hard. 

So Ingersol got along, boarded a de- 
pot car at the corner, and swung himself 
and his box inside the door, the platform 
being crowded. Here he stood, till, un- 
accustomed to the care of bundles, a sud- 
den lurch of the car made him bow sud- 
denly into the faces of the opposite ladies, 
while he narrowly escaped plunging into 
their laps. So he deposited his box on 
the floor in the first convenient space he 
could find, and hung to the nearest strap. 
Just as he did so the bell was pulled, the 
car stopped, and in came, in that peculiar 
way that only an over-full street car can 
develop, two puffy and well-laden indi- 
viduals—Ingersol’s seatmate of the morn- 
ing, and a woman, evidently his wife, 
and built on as generous a pattern as 
himself. Presumably the Old Home- 
stead had yielded the pair a good time, 
for, although they lurched in all direc- 
tions with the swaying motion of the car, 
bobbing over their bundles like man- 
darins, they chuckled and smiled all the 
while, breaking out in remarks of, ‘* Yes, 
warn't it nat’ral, pa?” and ‘‘I never see 
anything so like our old farm since I was 
born, ma,” until at last, in rounding State 
Street, ‘‘ pa” was completely taken off his 
feet, and cast into the bosom of a mild- 
mannered gentleman sitting before him. 
As a result of this episode, the compas- 
sionate neighbors distributed the various 
bundles in their laps and on the floor, 
the big black bag and one good-sized 
square parcel in Manila paper being 
shoved up next to that holding the 
spoons, and belonging to Mr. James 
Ingersol. 

Suddenly there was precipitated upon 
them one of those ‘‘ blocks” that in Bos- 
ton fall, like the gentle rain, ‘‘on the 
just and on the unjust,” and after the first 
realization of it, exclamations and anx- 
ious surmises as to how long the thing 
would last, and whether certain trains 
could be caught, began to crop out on all 
sides. But the car was anchored fast, ap- 


parently with no more intention of movy- 
ing than one of the paving-stones beneath. 

Ingersol clung to his strap, and pulled 
out his watch; twenty-three minutes past 
seven, and the station not reached yet. 
One more glance at the conductor, as if 
he was personally to blame for the de- 
lay, and could start the thing along if 
he had a mind to, and Ingersol stooped 
down, quickly groped for his bundle 
between the feet of the passengers, pulled 
out one, and fled the long line of stalled 
cars, saying to himself, as he shot down 
the street: 

‘*I must make it. She'll be sure to 
take that train.” 

When he rushed into the brilliantly 
lighted station, his train was slowly mov- 
ing out. As he had begun the day’s 
journey, so he ended it, making a mad 
plunge for the rear car of the returning 
excursion train, his bundle executing 
frantic curves as he held it by the string. 
But ‘‘ Little Gray Hat” was not in that 
car, nor in the forward one, nor, to make 
a long story short, in any car, though he 
searched long and carefully, going twice 
through them all. 

By that time his box of spoons began 
to feel heavy, so he turned into a seat, 
tossed his parcel up into the rack, at odds 
with himself and all the world, and set- 
tled down in his corner to sleep off his 
vexation, only rousing up in time to seize 
his belongings and jump from the car. 
And presently he let himself into his own 
apartments, in a bad humor enough. 

‘“A plague take the deuced things!” 
he exclaimed, throwing the parcel into 
the nearest chair, and himself into an- 
other to draw off his dusty shoes, in no 
condition for anything but a home even- 
ing. ‘‘Of all nasty fads, this one of col- 
lecting spoons is—faugh!” He elevated 
his mustache till the points threatened 
to go over his thin straight nose. ‘I 
only hope Maria will give me a thank 
you. I'll look at the things in the morn- 
ing, and see that they are all right, stick 
in my card, and shove ’em along. I'm 
too done up for it to-night.” 

He drew up the readitig-table, and 
‘“‘ pitched in,” to use his own phrase, on 
a magazine serial he had begun; finished 
it, yawned, and decided it was time to go 
to bed. He pulled off his coat, and be- 
gan to brush it with that nice touch that 
marks the fastidious young man; and 
turning away to hang it up, his eye fell 
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on the parcel just where he had thrown 
it in the chair. 

‘‘Hang ’em all!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Those 
things haunt me. After all, I'll just look 
‘em over now, and save time in the morn- 
ing. 

He clipped the string with a vicious 
thrust of his knife blade, and tore off 
the paper. Inside was another wrapper, 
thin and broken, which had apparently 
made necessary the firm Manila covering; 
this inner one had big black letters across 
it. Ingersol whipped it off; out fell a 
brown box; and snatching of* the cover, 
several pairs of blue woollen stockings 
stared up at him, while a riotous red neck- 
tie lay across the hose. 

‘‘By Jupiter!” exclaimed Ingersol, 
wildly. ‘‘ Where in thunder did I get 
this hayseed bundle? and where is mine?” 

He scratched his black hair, stared in a 
frenzy at the ceiling, and even ran to the 
door and gazed down the stairs, as if he 
really expected to see his parcel on the 
way up. Then he ran back again to 
paw over the bundle, and to lose himself 
over the cabalistic signs on the sales- 
man’s ticket within the box. But no- 
thing gave him the least clew to the 
owner, nor how he was to get back his 
spoons, that he now saw must have been 
left in the car in exchange for the parcel 
looking so like it, that was brought in by 
his morning’s friend, and also set on the 
floor. 

“The old demon!” cried Ingersol be- 
tween his teeth, frantically turning the 
box this way and that. ‘‘Ugh! that’s 
worse than the stockings,” as the necktie 
gleamed up at him. Then he deserted 
the whole thing, and pranced up and 
down the room, his hands folded behind 
him, 

To say that he slept well that night 
would be untrue. He tossed all over the 
bed under the idea that he was being 
chased by a score of blue woollen stock- 
ings from one end of Boston to the other, 
while the riotous necktie cornered him in 
the narrowest alleys, trying to get on his 
neck to strangle him. So he woke up in 
a sad condition for the duty before him, 
of scouring the town for another collec- 
tion of souvenir spoons to suit Cousin 
Maria, to whom in a rash moment he had 
promised such a set for her wedding next 
week. 

He drank his coffee hastily, thinking 
all the while, ‘‘How would Little Gray 
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Hat bear such trouble if it came to her ?” 
which so held down his constantly rising 
temper that he was able to pick up the 
hateful box, which he had tied securely 
in its two wrappers, carefully laying the 
sales ticket within, and boarded the 9.30 
train for Boston. 

‘* It’s fair to suppose old Hayseed lives 
somewhere on this line, so I'll take the 
infernal thing to the room for lost articles 
at the depot,” he decided. ‘‘ I'd advertise, 
but itll get out and give me away; and 
I'd rather lose the spoons twice over 
than have Charley guffaw over it like a 
donkey,” his blood turning cold at the 
thought. 

As soon as the train puffed into Boston 
he went to the department above men- 
tioned, and hugging his box under his 
arm, approached the official in charge. 
But the man turned off to somebody at 
Ingersol’s elbow. 

‘**You say you think the person towhom 
it belongs would be likely to inquire for 
it here?” asked the official, in a manner 
as if to serve the public was the furthest 
removed from his desire or intention. 

‘Oh, I think so; I do not know, but I 
think so,” cried a voice, at sound of which 
Ingersol turned suddenly to gaze into 
the face under the gray hat that he had 
never been able to shake from his mind 
since he first looked into it. She started 
suddenly. ‘‘I—I have something that be- 
longs to you, I think,” said the girl, hold- 
ing out a parcel as she recognized him. 

Ingersol, still clinging to his,parcel, 
stared at her. How could he offer her 
those dreadful stockings? There was 
some terrible mistake; meantime there 
she was in her gray hat. That was bliss 
enough. 

‘*Is the article yours, sir?” inquired the 
official, who took that way to inform him 
that he was blocking up the passage. 

So Ingersol stepped aside to a quiet cor- 
ner, making way for her as for a princess. 

‘*“You see,” she said, the color coming 
and going on her cheek, ‘‘ we felt quite 
sure, when they came home on a later 
train, that—” 

*** We?” ejaculated Ingersol, in a daze, 
and guilty of interrupting, and ‘‘‘ they?” 

**T forgot,” she said, with a little laugh: 
‘** You do not know us; of course you can- 
not. My uncle and you must somehow 
have managed to exchange bundles in 
the street car. He saw you pick up one 
from the floor.” 
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‘*Your uncle? Oh!” exploded Inger- 
sol. 

Then the cold perspiration started out 
all over him as he remembered his surly 
behavior to the old man. 

‘*Yes. Well, he lost his train on ac- 
count of the block, you know, so he didn’t 
get home till very late, and that quite up- 
set him, so he couldn’t open the bundle 
till this morning.” 

‘‘T’m glad he couldn't,” breathed In- 
gersol, involuntarily, with the memory of 
the night he'd had. 

‘‘And this morning he slept late, and 
aunt opened the bundle; and, oh! we 
were so troubled when we saw how val- 
uable it was! -And please do take it, sir.” 
She thrust it at him now eagerly. 

‘* Well, I suppose this is your uncle's 
bundle, then?” said Ingersol, pulling out 
the one under his arm. 

‘*Yes,” said the girl, ‘‘it is,” as she 
took it. 

‘‘T am so sorry you have been trou- 
bled,” said Ingersol, gravely, and not of- 
fering to stir a step. 

‘‘ Well, it is all right now,” and the 
sunlight broke over her face as she turn- 
ed to go. 

‘* Wait just a minute, I beg,” cried In- 
gersol. ‘‘ Will you give me your uncle’s 
address? I'm going to see him about— 
about something. I—I was rude to him 
on the car yesterday,” he blurted out, 
growing red-faced and ashamed. 

‘* Yes, I know,” said the girl. 

** You do?” 

‘*T couldn't help hearing,” she an- 
swered. 

‘‘It—it—I have no excuse to offer— 
it was outrageous,” declared Ingersol, 
hoping she would comfort him and pass 
it over. 

But she didn't offer to. ‘‘It was not 
right,” she said, quietly. 

‘*Right? Oh, dear me, no!” he cried, 
in anguish. ‘‘I don’t see how I came to 
be such a boor,” he added, in a thin, dis- 
tressed tone. 

She looked up, longing to soften her 
answer, but said nothing. 

‘So, if you will give me your uncle’s 
address, I'll thank you from the bottom 
of my heart,” he broke out at last. 

She gave it—‘‘Hezekiah Wilson, 21 
Garden Street, ——, Massachusetts”—his 
own town—and he wrote it down careful- 
ly in his note-book, feeling as if the gate of 
Paradise opened into that identical Gar- 


den Street; then he lifted his hat to her 
with that same air of deference, and they 
went their different ways. 

Hurrying out of the depot, he ran 
against his phlegmatic friend Charley, 
who hooked him by the arm, meanwhile 
staring at the paper parcel with the air 
of an acquaintance. 

‘*T'd swear you are toting round those 
spoons, Jim,” he said, with a suspicious 
glance at Ingersol’s face. 

‘*Suppose I am,” replied that young 
man, airily, ‘‘ any business of yours ?” 

‘* Weil, hold on,” cried Charley; ‘‘don’t 
blaze up that way, Jim. Going up town? 
Wait a minute and I'll go with you, as 
soon as I get a friend I’ve come for,” 
hanging to his arm. 

‘* Can't,” said Ingersol,shaking him off. 

‘*I believe you're spooney on some 
one,” growled Charley, left behind on 
the curb-stone to watch the pair of long 
legs skim across the street. ‘‘ Dashed if 
I can tell what's come to Jim” he ended, 
in a soliloquy. 

Away flew ‘‘Jim,” careless what the 
opinion of his friend left behind might 
be, and hugging his box as he hurried to 
collect another set of spoons. ‘‘As if 
anything on earth could get these away 
from me, now that she has had them in 
her keeping!” he said to himself. 

Doing two or three other little errands, 
at last he got himself home, where he 
managed to kill time till he could pre- 
sent himself, gotten up in his best style, 
at 21 Garden Street. 

He had some difficulty in finding it, 
Garden Street being a part of the town 
quite off from the haunts of his set, run- 
ning out as it did from the unfashionable 
quarter. But at last there it was; and 
soon No. 21 was shining down at him 
from the door of a modest cottage, with a 
little plat of ground in front. 

James Ingersol walked up the tiny 
brick walk within the gate and pulled 
the bell, as happy as a king. Heavy 
steps sounded along the entry, and the 
door stood open, revealing the round, 
pleasant face of Mrs. Wilson, who, on his 
asking for the old gentleman, bade him 
come in, with a ‘‘ Set down, do, an’ I'll 
call pa.” : 

Before ‘‘ pa” came—which he did in his 
shirt sleeves, determined to show the young 
man no extra respect in the way of dress- 
ing up, as he knew pretty well who it 
was, ‘‘ma” having recognized him—In- 
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gersol had time to rapidly take note of 
everything in the room, and to gauge the 
atmosphere of ** Little Gray Hat’s” home. 
It was quite plain, but neat as a pin, and 
cheery from one end of the room to the 
other, where the canary sang in the bay- 
window. 

‘* And one thing,” breathed the young 
man, fervently, ‘‘thank Heaven! it isn’t 
full of tidies and banners and ribbons 
strangling the necks of the vases.” 

‘“Ye wanted to see me, did ye, young 
man ?”’ said old Mr. Wilson, coming in 
heavily to stand before him. 

‘‘T did,” said Ingersol, rising and put- 
ting out his hand, which the old man 
didn’t seem to see. ‘‘I—I—wanted to 
say—I— You received your bundle all 
right, I hope, sir ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Mr. Wilson, with a 
quick jerk of his head toward the back 
apartments; ‘‘ it’s here all safe.” 

Then she was really in the house! He 
took courage and began again. ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilson, I can’t say how sorry I am at 
my want of courtesy to you yester- 
day.” 

‘*Ye'd orter be,” said Hezekiah Wil- 
son, bluntly. ‘‘ Young men in my day 
didn’t go around sassing folks who had 
twice the sense, an’ old enough to be 
their fathers.” 

‘*T know it,” 


said Ingersol, humbly. 
‘*T am very sorry, sir.” 

‘* An’ jest because I asked ye a civil 
question, ye must needs fire up, an’ pull 


your coat away. Gosh! but ye didn’t 
hurt me none. I only set ye down as a 
donkey, an’ didn’t want nothin’ to do 
with ye.” 

‘‘T was an ass,” declared the young 
man, decidedly. 

‘‘That’s a fact; but seein’ as ye’ve 
come an’ acknowledged it, why, there's 
my hand.” 

James Ingersol took the horny hand 
extended to him with a sudden thrust, 
and pressed it thankfully. ‘‘And now 
may I see Mrs. Wilson and—and your 
niece? I want to say something to her 
I quite forgot when we exchanged the 
parcels this morning.” 

‘*Who—Hetty? Oh, she’s gone; you 
can't see her,” said the old man; ‘‘ but 
ma'll come in. Here, ma, this way, will 
ye?” opening the door into a back room, 
and running his head in. 

Gone? But it was only for a little 
while, of course; and he would come some 
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other time—in the evening. Only let 
him work his way well with the old 
couple, and he could have the entrée of 
the house. So Mr. Ingersol had leisure 
to compose his face and manner by the 
time that Mrs. Wilson, with another cap 
on, and a red ribbon at her throat that it 
had lacked before, came in, was formally 
introduced to the young man, and sat 
down opposite him, folding her plump 
hands in a company way in her lap. 

It seemed to Ingersol as if there never 
would come just the right time to find 
out about Hetty. At last there was a 
pause, and he said, carelessly, ‘‘I am 
sorry your niece is not at home, for I 
want to explain to her my abrupt man- 
ner when we exchanged parcels this 
morning; but I will call again, if you 
will allow me;” with an ingratiating 
smile, as he turned to the old gentle- 
man. 

‘**Oh, Hetty won't start for home till 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Wilson; ‘‘an’ I 
don’t know when she'll get here again. 
We'd like to keep her all the time, but 
her folks—” 

‘*Keep her all the time?” cried In- 
gersol, forgetting himself, and whirling 
around tothe aunt. ‘‘ Why—why, doesn’t 
she live here ?” 

‘** Dear me, no!” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘I 
wish she did; we're awful lonesome with- 
out her. She lives in New York State.” 

** Ah!” 

James Ingersol fell to chewing his mus- 
tache with inward fury, while Hetty’s aunt 
went on, glad to find something she could 
use her conversational powers on. Mean- 
time Hezekiah Wilson pulled up a big 
rocking-chair, and planting himself in it, 
never took his eyes, under their beetling 
brows, from the young man. 

** You see, she'd got to go from here, 
anyway, to-morrow. That's the reason 
we went to th’ Old Homestead yest'day. 
Well, when we got home last night (Me- 
hitable came home on an earlier train, you 
know)”—Ingersol groaned within himself 
—‘‘ well, when we got home, which was 
pretty late, seein’ we lost th’ excursion 
train, here was Hetty with her trunk all 
packed, saying she must go to-day. I 
declare, I sat right down in that chair”— 
pointing to the one now holding her 
spouse—‘‘ an’ cried like a baby.” 

So, then, ‘‘ Little Gray Hat” was on her 
way to New York State when he bade 
her good-by so hopefully. Ingersol now 
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was reduced to a pitiable state of mind, 
and the exclamation he couldn’t control, 
he covered up with a cough. 

‘* You see, she'd had a letter while we 
was gone—it was under the door—saying 
that she must spend the day with an old 
school friend in Boston, an’—” 

‘‘In Boston ?” cried the young man, 
springing from thesofa. ‘‘ Excuse me, but 
would you give me her address, Mrs. 
Wilson, please? I must see her, you 
know; it’s absolutely imperative that I 
explain something about this morning.” 

“Ye might tell it to me, an’ I could 
write her all about it,” said the old man, 
dryly; ‘‘there ain’t any need o’ haste, I 
take it.” 

‘*T d’no’ where she’s gone,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘‘Seein’ she was only goin’ to be 
there one day, she didn’t leave no ad- 
dress. I think ‘twas Canton Street, or 
was it Brookline Street, pa? I’ve heard 
her speak of it time and again. Or was it 
Chestnut?” 

‘**T d’no’,” said pa, ‘‘anything about it.” 

‘* What was the name?” demanded In- 
gersol, feverishly, and playing with his 
hat brim. 

‘‘Hetty always called her Frances; 
that's all I know. She was Frances 
Shaw, an’ she went to boardin’ -school 
with our Hetty.” 

‘‘Shaw? Thank you!” cried Ingersol, 
feeling quite determined that no Shaws in 
Boston should eseape him; and he started 
to go. ‘‘Good-by, sir,” putting out his 
hand to the old man. 

‘*That was her name when she went to 
school,” said Mrs. Wilson,hastily. ‘*She’s 
married now, an’ I d’no’ what her name 
is. Hetty don’t call heranything but Fran- 
ces. But I'll tell you where you may find 
her,” brightening up. ‘‘She’s going on 
the New York train to-morrow, an’ you 
can see her at the deepo in the morning.” 

‘‘In the morning? By which road?” 
demanded the young man. 

‘‘Why, the New York one,” replied 
Mrs. Wilson. 

‘* Yes, but there are two or three ways 
to get to New York, you know. Which 
does she take?” He could scarcely wait 
for the answer. 

‘*No, I don’t b’lieve you know any- 
thing about it, ma,” said Hezekiah Wil- 
son, giving her a look. 

But Mrs. Wilson settled her cap, and 
gave another glance at the handsome 
young man, “It’s from Kneeland Street, 
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I know for certain; an’ Hetty’s goin’ at 
nine o'clock, ’cause she wrote that to her 
brother; he’s to meet her—I forget where 
—some queer-sounding place. Anyway, 
she starts from the deepo at nine o'clock.” 

‘Thanks. I can’t tell how much I’m 
obliged to you, Mrs. Wilson,” said Inger- 
sol, going over to take her plump hand 
in his. ‘It would be dreadful, you 
know, for her to go unless I explained 
how I—why I— It was so sudden, don’t 
you know, her giving me the parcel, 
and—” 

‘* Ugh!” grunted the old man. 

** Yes, I know,” said Hetty’s aunt, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘I went away once with- 
out explainin’ somethin’ I’d orter to my 
minister’s wife, an’ she up an’ died be- 
fore I ever got to see her again; so I 
know just how you feel. But we've got 
Mr. Wilson’s bundle all right; you 
needn't worry a mite about that. Hetty 
sent it out by Georgy Hine; he comes 
out from school every aft’noon.” 

When, at last, James Ingersol got away 
from 21 Garden Street, it was to go to his 
room, pack a bag with his night things, 
write a note or two throwing up some 
engagements for the evening, and start 
for Boston. 

“*T might sleep too late in the morning, 
and miss the early train.” He shivered 
at the thought. ‘‘So Ill run in to Park- 
er’s, and be down at the station at eight 
o'clock sharp.” 

The next morning, unable by this time 
to take things quietly, James Ingersol got 
out of bed at six o’clock, swallowing the 
breakfast ordered the night before as if 
he had scarcely a moment to live, and by 
half past seven he turned his back on 
Parker's, and at eight o’clock he rushed 
into the railway station. 

The brilliant idea of buying “ Little 
Gray Hat” a basket of fruit and flowers 
now struck him, and for the next quarter 
of an hour he made the proprietor of the 
stall wretched enough by his unreason- 
able demands for a fancy basket and all 
sorts of fruits out of season. So that 
when the order was filled, each felt no 
pining for the society of the other, and 
Ingersol hurried over to the waiting-room 
for the flowers, all the while keeping a 
sharp lookout for Hetty. 

‘* We hain’t got no violets,” said the girl 
in charge of the posies. ‘‘ Here’s some 
pinks,” shaking out a bunch; “ they're 
handsome.” 
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‘ Frightfully common,” said Ingersol. 
‘‘Why in the world don't you keep vio- 
lets? Excuse me; be back in a moment,” 
as he caught sight of a gray hat moving 
through the main corridor. 

After he had chased it the whole length, 
to find it adorning the head of one of 
Africa’s daughters, he hurried back, pick- 
ed out the best rose-buds he could find in 
the tired-looking collection the girl offer- 
ed him, and it being now 8.30 by the big 
depot clock, he concluded to take up his 
stand on the outside walk before the gates. 
Beyond lay the tracks, along one of which 
his darling must soon go. 

‘‘She can’t escape me here,” he mut- 
tered, as he paced back and forth, holding 
his basket of fruit and posies in what he 
considered the most careless of attitudes. 
Yet he had the feeling that every passen- 
ger in the little crowds surging along 
from the incoming cars, and all the train 
hands, knew just as well as he did what 
he was waiting for, and that they were 
watching bim accordingly. 

At last, after minutes that seemed eter- 
nities, the clock announced a quarter of 
nine. The gate admitting to the New 
York train was thrown open, and little 
groups hurried in to get choice seats. 
Ten minutes of nine, and Ingersol grew 
cold all over; five minutes, and he was 
reduced to a state of despair that could 
not be put into words. Late comers dash- 
ed in; affectionate friends, with kisses and 
good-byes, blocked the way of others more 
phlegmatically made up. Ingersol stood 
close to the gate in dull stolid misery, 
not all the hustling of the crowd making 
him surrender one iota of his space. It 
was only when a policeman touched his 
arm—‘‘ You are blocking up the way, 
sir”—that he appeared to notice that he 
was incommoding anybody. 

‘‘T am waiting for a friend,” he said, 
stiffly. 

‘*Can’t help that. Stand back!” And 
the guardian of the people’s rights shoved 
him away, just as the warning bell rang. 

It was a death-knell to his last hope— 
that bell. The basket of fruit and flow- 
ers trembled in his hand, and everything 
seemed to grow dark before his eyes, when 
a girl rushed by, to run through the gate 
and down the platform. He seemed to 
see her as in a vision, her knot of friends 
screaming after her, 

‘Don't try; the train is going, Hetty.” 

Hetty? He struck the man in front 


of him a sudden blow on his back that 
made him jump one side. ‘That's my 
train!” roared Ingersol by way of expla- 
nation, dashing after her. 

It was all done in an instant. He 
gained her side, seized her hand, the train 
moving now quite fast in that determined 
little way it has when it first feels its 
power. 

‘** Don't, Hetty; you can't do it, dear;” 
and he drew her back. 

She turned quickly, the bright glow 
produced by her running increased to a 
rosy blush. ‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed, draw- 
ing a long breath and pulling her hand 
away, while her blue eyes dropped. 

‘* Forgive me for startling you,” cried 
Ingersol, desperately. ‘‘I had to. You 
would have been killed. See!” he point- 
ed to the train now rushing off, to give 
her a chance to recover herself. ‘‘ You 
don’t know— I've chased you every- 
where,” he panted, as her eyes came slow- 
ly back, to fall on the platform floor again. 

‘*Chased me?” cried Hetty, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Yes. Oh dear, here come your 
friends!” exclaimed Ingersoi in misery, 
as a knot of young women, who carried 
sympathy written over every feature and 
gesture, bore down upon them along the 
platform. ‘‘I must get off with you a 
moment; I have something to tell you. 
Do come down this way.” 

‘*T can’t,” said Hetty, in real distress. 

“Oh! oh!” “It’s too bad!” ‘Dear 
me! I shall never forgive myself for 
having breakfast late.” ‘‘ What will 
you do? And your brother was going 
to meet you.” And so forth and so on, 
as they surrounded Hetty. 

It was a mercy that they all talked so 
hard and fast there was no time to in- 
troduce him, had she known his name; 
and a boy pulling his coat tail just at 
this moment—“ Mister, you’re a-spillin’ 
things from your basket ’—made a fresh 
diversion. 

“Let's all help pick them up,” cried 
Hetty, recovering herself to race after 
the pears and plums and late peaches that 
were running away. 

In the confusion he gained her side. 
“Tl never lose sight of you again until 
I've told you something.” 

** Hetty,” said one of the young women 
following him (the same one who had be- 
moaned her late breakfast), ‘‘I must go 
to my husband's office now. I was to 
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meet him there, you know, after I'd seen 
you off; so come.” 

‘*Must you?” cried Ingersol, sharply, 
looking into Hetty’s blue eyes. 

“Yes,” said Hetty. ‘‘We will all go 
there together, Frances. There! that is 
the last one, I believe,” as she gave him a 
handful. ‘‘No; just one more;” and she 
ran after it, captured it, and the others 
bringing up their contributions of stray 
fruit, the basket was repacked and hung, 
its posy thrust into the side, on Mr. James 
Ingersol’s arm. 

‘‘Now come, Frances,” said Hetty; 
‘‘we're ready. Only I must telegraph to 
brother Mark first.” 

‘* Let me do it,” begged Ingersol, eager- 
ly, hoping to shake off the other young 
women; but they followed like a flock of 
sheep. 

‘*Lost my train,” telegraphed Hetty. 
‘Will take the nine-o’clock to-morrow 
(Friday),” addressing it to ‘‘ Mark Dun- 
bar, Palmer, Massachusetts.” 

‘* At least I know her name,” said In- 
gersol to himself in satisfaction ; ‘‘ and I'll 
tell her mine just as soon as I get her off 
from these howling girls.” 

Out upon the street to wait for a horse- 
ear, ‘‘ the girls” still ‘‘oh-ing” and ‘‘ ah- 
ing ” over the lost train. 

‘*T wish I could throttle that Frances,” 
muttered Ingersol. ‘‘If ever I meet her 
husband, I'll pick a quarrel with him and 
get satisfaction.” 

And they all jumped on to acar, Inger- 
sol sticking as fast as a burr to the com- 
pany, though more than one of them 
looked their surprise. 

He sat, his soul in his eyes, holding his 
basket of fruit carefully on his knees, and 
looking at Hetty across the way. 

She chatted and laughed, occasionally 
drawing him in by a little remark, the 
lovely color flying into her cheek, and 
then deserting it suddenly. 

‘** Here we are. Come,” cried Frances 
at last, signalling the conductor. 

Ingersol, on any change being thrown 
into fresh alarm at a chance of losing 
Hetty, didn’t notice the location as he 
rushed after her, pretending to help all 
the young women, in reality doing no- 
thing for any one but her, so that they 
all dashed up a pair of stairs, and then 
another, like a group of children, run- 
ning at last into a small office. 

‘*Oh, Charley!” screamed Frances; 
‘she lost her train !” 


‘* Yes, she did, she did,” chorussed the 
young women. 

“‘Eh?”’ said Charley. ‘‘That’s too bad, 
Hetty.” 

‘*Oh, heavens and earth!” cried Inger- 
sol, dashing his basket of fruit toward the 
proprietor of the office, who had his legs 
across a table, while he puffed at a big 
pipe. ‘‘Youdemon! You’ve known her 
all this time!” 

‘**Hulloa, Jim!” said Charley, with a 
drawl, and taking another bite at his 
meerschaum, while he dropped his legs to 
the floor. ‘‘ Want me to get some more 
spoons—eh ?”’ and he stuck his hands in 
both pockets. 

‘* And you’ve known her,” cried Inger- 
sol, ‘‘and wouldn’t stir a finger to help 
me—” a rush of his own unreasonable- 
ness making him stop short. 

‘*Oh, they’re going to fight!” cried 
Frances, huddling in between the two, 
and lifting her long tan-colored gloves 
beseechingly. ‘‘Stop! Stop, mister! who- 
ever you are. You sha’n’t touch my hus- 
band!” 

‘* Your husband ?” cried Ingersol, tum- 
bling back. 

‘*Yes; that’s my wife,” said Charley, 
coolly. ‘‘Sorry you couldn’t have met 
before. But you never had time to 
come home with me, Jim, so ’tisn’t my 
fault.” 

‘*And she’s Hetty’s—Miss Dunbar’s 
friend ?” gasped Jim, unable to get it even 
then through his head. 

‘*Precisely. And I went down to the 
station yesterday to meet Hetty. Frances 
couldn't. That’s the time you were as 
sweet as a snapping-turtle to me. Eh? 
Remember?” Charley now advanced 
and gave his friend a poke in the side, 
while he winked dreadfully. ‘‘Oh! by- 
the-way, Jim,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘* didn’t I have those spoons marked M. D. 
for you?” 

Ingersol turned to Hetty. ‘‘I—I feel 
rather faint. This room is too hot. 
Would you mind taking a turn with me 
down the street?” And he put his hand 
to his head. . 

Hetty looked up with cleareyes. ‘‘I’ll 
go,” she said, simply. 

And there, in the shadow of Old King’s 
Chapel, with people coming and going on 
either hand, and life at its quickest pulse, 
he told her all, and Hetty promised never 
to slip away again till death should claim 
her. ‘ 
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THE ARYAN MARK: 


A NEW ENGLAND 


BY ANNA C. 


fNHERE is nothing perhaps more dis- 
tinctly Aryan than the New England 


town meeting. But to find it in some- 
what of its original character we must go 
back into the regions not yet traversed 
by the railroad, which brings not only new 
fashions for the girls to spoil their fresh 
prettiness with, but, more unfortunately, 
stuff to spoil their minds in the cheap 
literature of the far-away cities, whether 
in the form of vulgar fiction or sensa- 
tional sermons. There is nothing much 
more discouraging than to see this kind 
of reading penetrating into the remote 
country towns, and scarcely to be able 
to find the good old-fashioned village 
maiden who was a delight to the eyes 
and the heart, so lost is she in cheap 
travesties of city fashions and the worst 
of city sentimentality. But there are yet 
a few towns in New England where we 
can see the old customs—not quite gone, 
though rapidly disappearing—and it was 
in a town meeting in one of these recent- 
ly that I spent almost my entire day. 
There had been for several days a writ- 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 508.—58 


TOWN MEETING. 
BRACKETT. 


ten notice tacked at the side of the door 
of the town-hall calling upon the free- 
men of the town to attend the meeting 
which, according to law, was appointed 
on that day for the purpose of electing 
State, county, and town officers, all of 
which were named. As we went down 
through the village on our way to the 
building there were several impromptu 
caucuses on the steps of the drug store, 
the grocery store, and private houses, 
and we heard some very forcible argu- 
ments being brought to bear to convince 
perhaps undecided voters, especially with 
regard to the man who was to repre- 
sent them in the next Legislature, for it 
was upon the town representative, and 
not upon the State or county officers, 
that not unnaturally the chief interest 
centred. There are three parties in 
the village, Republican, Democrat, and 
Greenback. But of late days-the last 
has taken unto itself a new name, the 
much-misrepresented one of Labor,—as 
if nearly all the freemen who were that 
day to exercise the duty of suffrage in the 
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INSIDE THE HALL 


town were not really of the Labor party 

men who hold the plough in the spring 
and the autumn,and pile up the hot hay in 
the steaming days of summer in the un- 
shaded fields, who milk the cows in the 
dusk of evening, and whose hands grow 
hard while their hearts grow gentle and 
faithful in the old sense of the latter word, 
depending, as the farmer everywhere 
must, on a higher Power than his own 
to give the increase after he has done his 
best. If the Labor party in the village 
had included all the laborers, its candi- 
date would have been elected at the first 
ballot. But, as things stood, there was 
no chance for the Labor candidaie, 
unless, indeed, as has been known once 
at least in this town, all parties, in de- 
spair at not being able to roll up a ma- 
jority for any one, should suddenly jump 
to the conclusion that, instead of doing 
without a representative for the next 
two years, they would have at least an 
honest man, and so all vote of a sudden 
for some farmer who was well known as 
such, and force him to go to the Capitol, 
sadly against his will and greatly to his 
surprise. But how this was to be, no one 
could yet tell. I said that there were 
three parties, but ic should be added that 


this year actually 
there had arisen 
anotherparty, who 
called themselves 
** Farmers,” who, 
as shown by- their 
votes, numbered 
thirty-nine at the 
beginning of the 
election, and ex- 
actly as many at 
the end. Then 
there were people 
who called them- 
selves ‘ Prohigh- 
bitionists,” but 
they were hardly 
enough to consti- 
tute a party. 

We skilfully 
avoided the lobby 
by walking in the 
middle of the 
broad street, and 
made halt at the 
town-hall, which 
was not yet open, 
though there want- 
ed but a few min- 
utes of noon. We occupied our time by 
reading notices which were tacked up at 
the side of the door, one of which called 
upon all good citizens to vote against any 
one who would lead the young men into 
saloons, and another, in large capitals, 
displayed this significant warning: 


BEWARE OF SPLIT TICKETS! 

Look out for Tickets headed “ Republican Ticket” 
with the names of Smith for Governor and Brown 
for State’s Attorney in place of the regular Repub- 
lican Nominees. 


Sitting down on the steps, we watched 
the shoeing of a horse in the blacksmith’s 
shop opposite for some time, for, as there 
is no town clock in the village, every- 
body is just as independent about time 
as he is about anything else. It was 
already several minutes past twelve by 
standard time when a gray - whiskered 
man came sauntering through the covered 
bridge—so called for identifieation, pre- 
sumably, because all the bridges of any 
length in the town are covered—across 
the road, and opening the door went in, 
and began to ring the bell. We climbed 
to the gallery, as affording the widest 
view of the proceedings. The hall looks 
not a little like an old-fashioned meeting 
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house, having three long windows on a 
side. The walls are white plaster, and 
the ceiling was white once, but much use 
in the long winter evenings with oil- 
lamps, and the two enormous stoves 
which stand at each side of the entrance, 
have modified the original color. The 
large pipes from these stoves run along 
the length of the room in front of the 
galleries, and after making very abrupt 
turns, finally disappear in a chimney 
which begins near the ceiling. The plat- 
form is large, and was set for a scene of 
a play, with a landscape, the location of 
which we judged to be partly in the Am- 
azon Valley and partly in ancient Egypt. 
The side scenes represented men-at-arms 
of about the day of Queen Elizabeth. 
These, however, had nothing whatever 
to do with the real, simple, and almost 
touching drama which was to be played, 
but had in other days formed part of the 
little theatre with which the ‘summer 
boarder ”’ at the hotel used to while away 
the heavy hours during his absence from 
the city. The progress of civilization 
having made it-necessary to change the 
theatre into a skating-rink, the fittings 
had been removed to the hall for preser- 
vation, and so formed now the scene in 
which presently appeared as actors, ac- 
cording to the old Greek custom, two 
persons. Enter the town-clerk, who is 
also the postmaster, and the sheriff, bear- 
ing between them one of those old-fash- 
ioned tables which have leaves to be sup- 
ported by a wooden swinging bracket, 
and which were celebrated in all old 
New England households for the diabol- 
ical way in which they would tip over 
without the slightest warning whenever 
the tray of dishes from breakfast was 
placed carefully upon the leaf. The ac- 
tion of the play so far was slight. The 
two actors disappeared, and again came 
upon the stage with two chairs, a 
large roll of paper, and two common 
rough wooden boxes with slits in the 
upper ends, which were placed upon the 
table. The principal actor then spoke 
for the first time, and addressing a boy 
who, from his position in front of the 
stage, we judged to represent the chorus, 
said: ** Say, Johnny, you just run over to 
my house and ask the folks to give you 
another of those ballot-boxes there. Tell 
‘em to send the biggest one of the two. 
That's a good boy.” The chorus turned 
round and disappeared out of the door, 


to reappear in a few moments with the 
required box. Another resemblance to 
the ancient Greek theatre consisted in a 
curious sort of wooden triangle of boards, 
hastily knocked together, which was 
nailed to the floor, and was nearly the 
height of a man. It seemed to me that 
the altar in the Greek theatres was not 
quite so high prob- 
ably, and must 
have had a top to 
it; but, after all, 
we may be mis- 
taken as to many 
details of those 
times. Atany rate, 
the chorus went 
round this wooden 
triangle when he 
went out, so it 
seemed to be the 
modern represent- 
ative of the altar. 
The action then 
relapsed into pan- 
tomime. The two 
actors spread out 
the paper careful- 
ly on the table, 
and arranged the 
three boxes decent- 
ly and in order, 
according to their 
size. They then seated themselves, the 
clerk behind the table and facing the hall, 
and the sheriff at his right, with the 
boxes between them. I have let my fan- 
ey run riot in this whimsical resem- 
blance, but, after all, there is something 
touching in the road which imagination 
took, for in the whole business for which 
all these simple preparations were made 
we had before us the Aryan mark, and 
could not fail to think of those ancient, 
long-dead kinsmen of ours who ages ago 
came together in the same simple way to 
make the laws which they bound them- 
selves to obey. Wherever the old town 
meeting is held, there we have the sign 
and seal of the mighty Aryan race, and 
of their idea of how they would govern 
themselves and their families. 

The audience—who were to be also 
actors—gathered slowly, for a long time 
consisting mostly of the vote-distributors, 
who wandered about among the empty 
settees with an unoccupied air, and with 
their hands full of slips of paper, mostly 
printed, but some written. Meanwhile, 


THE CHORUS. 
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however, there was a gathering outside 
which increased with every minute, and 
soon the voters began to straggle slowly 
in, and passing up the right aisle, went 
through the space between the stage and 
the triangle, the modern signification of 
which was now apparent, handing up 
their votes to the sheriff as they went, 
and then joined the much more exciting 
meeting outside. The boxes were of three 
different sizes to correspond with the dif- 
ferent-sized ballots, on ore of which 
were the names of the candidates for 
State and county officers, ending with the 
Representative for Congress; on the mid- 
dle-sized one, the names of the proposed 
justices of the peace, who had been ami- 
cably divided up between the two principal 
parties; and the third, a very small piece 
of paper, on which was the name of the 
candidate for the town representative to 
the Legislature. As in the child’s story 
of the three bears, it was the little bear 
the meddling with whose property caused 
all the trouble, so to-day it was the little 
box on which was centred the attention 
of the assembled freemen. Both the 
principal candidates were fine young men ; 
there was apparently no difference in 
them excepting that one of them was be- 
ing voted for by the Republicans and the 
other by the Democrats, and there was the 
kindest and most friendly feeling between 
them. The sheriff, as he received each 
vote, opened it, to be sure that it did not 
contain another, I suppose, and placed 
each one in its proper box; meantime the 
clerk checked off the voters on the big 
paper, never stopping, however, to ask a 
name, for there was not a man there 
whose name, place of residence, general 
character, property, and personal habits 
were not well known to every other man 
in the line. There was no crowding and 
no hurry, for it was generally conceded 
that nothing would be decided by this first 
ballot except the strength of the candi- 
dates, and so the work went lazily on, one 
farmer after another dropping in, after he 
had hitched his horse and sold his eggs 
and his butter, to hand up his votes and 
to exchange some often jocose remark 
with the sheriff, till at last, after about an 
hour, the clerk announced, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
this ballot will be closed in five minutes.” 
One or two more happened in before the 
five minutes were out, and then there was 
another warning that there still remained 
but one minute in which the freeman 


could vote. As there is always sure to be 
one belated man at the sailing of every 
ocean steamer, the very warm and ner- 
vous corroborator of the theory of Buckle, 
so now one more ‘‘ firm and reliable tread ” 
came slowly up the aisle,and one more vote 
was put into the box. The moment had 
fled, and the destiny of the town for the 
next two years was decided. 

There enter now upon the stage seven 
new actors, four of them justices of the 
peace, and tliree selectmen of the town, 
and they sit down at the table. The 
clerk’s register is whisked off and laid 
down on the carpet, all the boxes but the 
fateful smallest one are cleared out of the 
way, and in the midst of the sound of 
many entering feet the contents of that 
box are shaken out upon the table. Mean- 
while the settees have rapidly filled, and 
everybody is watching the seven grave 
men who begin to count the votes. Ev- 
ery one of the faces was bronzed by the 
sun; every hand was hard and knotted 
with labor; almost every head was part- 
ly bald; but every face bore the genuine 
New England stamp, a cluster such as it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
find anywhere else than in New Eng- 
land, for the marks of the sternly high 
ideals which drew the Puritans across 
the sea still linger on the faces of their 
descendants and will not away. But it 
was not only on the stage that we could 
trace those signs of breeding. Take your 
stand in front of the wooden seats, now 
nearly filled with the freemen of the 
town, and get a general glance at the as- 
sembled faces. You can pass over the 
Canadian, with build and face betraying 
the French descent and the severer cli- 
mate from which he comes; the one negro; 
the irrepressible Celt; the descendant of 
the Celt, already in one generation tak- 
ing on the mark of the American climate 
and of the position which there is no 
obstacle to his creating here; the omni- 
present German—and sweep the room. 
Look at those fine-cut noses and lips; 
and the curves of the head are very 
significant. See the small and well- 
formed ear; and, even with all the con- 
stant and heavy work, notice the small 
and shapely hands which are lifted to 
brush away the fine hair from the fore- 
head. There are plenty of lines on those 
elderly faces—most of them elderly—for 
almost all the ‘*boys” have been drawn 
West by what have seemed to them easier 
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ways of making money, 
and have left ‘‘the old 
folks” to take care of the 
farm. It is to such a vil- 
lage meeting as this that 
the foreigner who wishes 
to study the American 
ought tocome. The lines 
on the forehead are, fol- 
lowing the authority of 
Ribot, those cut by atten- 
tion and the 
lines about the mouth are 


reflection ; 


not those of easy self-in- 
dulgence, but of self-con- 
trol, patience, and human 
kindness. 

But meanwhile the votes 
have counted, and 
the sheriff comes forward 
—the friendly talk becom- 
ing suddenly hushed—to 
announce the result: 
‘*Whole number of votes, 
297. for a 


[Re 


been 


Necessary 
149; Jones 
publican], 104; Smith 

Democrat], 100; Carver 

[Farmer], 39; Cutler [La- 

bor], 29; Seattering, 25. 

But 

there was no need of the 

last sentence, for as soon 

as the number of Repub- 

licans was announced, 

half the audience were on their feet and 
already quietly moving to the voting 
line to try again, and in less time than 
it takes to write it, the seven elders had 
melted into the mass of their townsmen, 
as the soldiers were swallowed up into 
the mass of citizens after the war, the ta- 
ble had recovered its former aspect, the 
ballot-boxes were again in their places, 
along with the clerk and the sheriff, and 
the voting was going on again. There 
was some good-natured pushing as the 
passage between the stage and the trian 
gular barrier became wide enough for 
only one man, the clerk began to work 
a little faster than had been required at 
the first voting, and there was a great 
deal of good-humored chaffing. That the 
next vote was to be somewhat larger was 
indicated by the fact that several new 
voters for State officers checked the stream 
of those who had already voted that ticket 
and wanted to get through, having now 
only their vote for representative to de- 


choice, 


There is no choice.” 


ARYAN 


‘*NOT UNLIKE THE CITY TYPE.” 


After about an hour the ballot was 
again closed, and the votes were counted 
again. The result, observing the same 
order of parties, stood, 100, 117, 39, 32, 18, 
and no choice again. There are 500 voters 
in the town, and that there are only 306 
votes shows that the result of the election 
is not a matter of vital importance to 
them, and that to many the crops are 
much more interesting than politics. But 
the Democratic vote is on the increase, in 
fact larger by some 60 votes than it has 
been ever known in the history of the 
town, and the crowd to vote is pressing 
forcibly to the stand, for it is getting tow- 
ards sunset, the ‘‘chores” must be done 
whether we have any representative or 
not, and it is the voters who must go 
home and do them. But still in perfect 
order and in perfect good-humor, the men 
press into the narrow space, and the vot- 
ing repeats itself. 

Every genuine New England village is 
like an apple orchard. The trees are all 


pe sit. 
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THE OLD STAGE-DRIVER. 


apple-trees, and yet there is not one of 
them that does not insist upon its own 
individuality, and assert successfully 
its right to a special character of its 
own. If its neighbor leans to the 
north, then it will go to the east or the 
south. At any rate, it will be some- 
thing in and for itself. So,as the crowd- 
ing file comes towards us through the 
narrow passage, we catch for every 
face its own peculiar traits. That man 
looks not unlike the city type. He is 
a rich man, and is always ready to 
lend money to the poor farmer, taking 
his farm, his cattle, and his furniture 
for security. The next one, with the 
bright blue eyes so full of kindliness, 
the face bronzed and full of lines, ev- 
ery one betraying fun and good-humor, 
is the old stage-driver. There is nota 
man, woman, or child within a radius 
of ten miles whom he does not know, 
and scarcely a stone on the ten-mile 
mail route that he does not recognize 
as an old friend as he drives past twice 
a day in all weathers. He it is who 
can manage the most obstinate horse, 
and make it do his will by dint of na- 
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tive shrewdness and tact. 
Following him comes a 
tall, slender, somewhat 
stooping farmer with the 
kindly farmer’s face. He 
lives in the delightful old 
brick house by the side 
of the stage road, known 
and respected of all, and 
the men who hire out 
to him for the summer 
think themselves fortu- 
nate, for he is *‘ just and 
kind.” Here comes a me- 
chaniec—a_ wheelwright, 
carpenter, farmer. The 
sharp watchful mechan- 
ic’s eye looks clear ahead, 
and has no need to lower 
itself before any man. 
There are lines of sorrow 
and lines of care, but 
when he smiles they all 
disappear in a glow of 
sunshine like those that 
sweep over the landscape 
in which he has always 
lived, smoothing out the 
ridges in their gleam. He 
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is the grave-digger too, 
and knows all the rest- 
ing-places under the 
grass of the pretty lit- 
tle cemetery, which he 
cares for as if it were 
his own garden. The 
young man _ behind 
him in shirt sleeves— 
‘boiled shirt” sleeves— 
caught up with elastic, 
is the Democratic can- 
didate. He run 
over from the grocery 
store to cast his vote, 
presumably for the Re- 
publican candidate, as 
they are very good 
friends, and as soon as 
he rid of it, 
runs back again to his 
business. The next one, 
tall and dark, the *‘ hon- 
est man” who was once 
sent as representative, 
has driven four or five 
miles with ‘‘ the nicest 
colt you ever saw,” and 
has just come down 
the platform, 
where he has been help- 
ing to count the vote. 
Following him, a very 
old man leaning on a stick. We seldom 
see him except at night, when he comes 
afterthecows. There issomething touch- 
ing in the fact that it is always the very 
old men or the very little boys that go af- 
ter the cows at night. It makes one think 
of what some phrenologist has said, that 
when a baby is born, God sends it into the 
world with a bare head, so that every one 
can see just what material, what powers, 
it has to work with. Then Hecovers it up 
with hair, and says, ‘‘ See what you can do 
with that!” And the child goes on work- 
ing till, after his life is almost done, God 
uncovers the head again, that all may see 
what has been accomplished by the man. 
So the old man who goes after the cows 
must often remember how he used to run 
behind them long years ago, before he 
had almost ‘‘ got through,” as the people 
here touchingly say when a man dies. 
And so they pass, farmer after farmer, 
though almost every man of them is some- 
thing more than a mere farmer. There is 
nothing which strikes a city-bred person 
with more astonishment in the New Eng- 
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THE ‘‘ HONEST MAN.” 


land villages than the number of things 
every man can do. 

One face which in the old New Eng- 
land times we should have been sure to 


see, we shall look in vain for—that of the 
village clergyman. There are churches 
enough in the town, no less than four 
of different kinds, but there is only one 
minister at present, for it is a hard mat- 
ter to support them all. People do not 
go to church as they used to, and they 
will not unite. Here we run against one 
of the great problems of the time. In old 
days, when our great-grandfathers were 
settled as country ministers, it was for life, 
and to identify themselves entirely with 
the town. They brought up ten children 
on $500 a year, and thought it not hard to 
live so. Those were the times when the 
lines in Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village ” 
were applicable to many a good clergy- 
man; but such times are long past. Now 
the small towns must put up with young 
men fresh from the seminary, who take 
the place only temporarily till they can 
get something better in a neighborhood 
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OUTSIDE THE HALL. 


where there is more going on, and who, 
though in the town, are not of it. 

But it is the next ballot and not this 
one that will probably elect a_repre- 
sentative if any does, for the men who 
don’t care particularly about who shall 
go, or whether any one shall go, will not 
take the trouble to come back after the 
chores are done and supper is eaten, and 
it will be only those who ave determined 
to elect some one who will vote at the 
next. The voters are not perfectly quiet 
now; some of them indulge in calling out 
the name of their favorite man as they 
press up the aisle to the ballot-box, but 
there is nothing disorderly. When this 
ballot is closed the sun is already near his 
setting, and the warm day is growing cold 
in the Green Mountain air. The hall 
empties very quickly after the usual re- 
sult is announced, and the next ballot is 
begun, for the meeting must not adjourn 
if it wishes any more chance to vote. So 
long as it does not adjourn, it may keep 


on voting till Christmas if it chooses, but 
to adjourn would kill it forever. So the 
business goes on, and the voters continue 
to hold caucuses outside on the steps; and 
the sun sets, and the kerosene-lamps are 
lighted to mingle their odor with that of 
the pipes. At ten o’clock some of the 
‘boys ” got possession of the bell-rope 
and rang out a peal, to which everybody 
listened for an instant, for in this village 
one never knows when the one bell begins 
to ring whether there is a fire, an enter- 
tainment, or a prayer-meeting. By this 
time the livery-stable was making prospec- 
tive gains, and the old stage-driver had 
three of his horses hitched up and seurry- 
ing through the off roads to bring in recre- 
ant voters; the band was playing within a 
stone’s-throw of the hall; and all was ex- 
citement both within and without the 
building. But there was not a great va- 
riation in the votes. The *‘ Labor” men 
dropped, several of them, into other lines. 
The ‘‘ Farmers” held their own; and the 
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vote pulled back and forth between Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans till midnight, ev- 
ery man who had not been there during 
the day and who was dragged there at 
night taking up the affair where he found 
it, just as hay-fever patients returning 
from Europe enter into exactly that stage 
of the disease in which all those who have 
staid at home and taken it are when the 
vessel arrives. 

There had now been seven cr eiglit bal- 
lots, and there seemed no nearer prospect 
of electing a representative than when the 
man in charge first pulled the bell-rope 
twelve hours before. The three principal 
candidates now held a small meeting in 
front of the hall, and joined in begging 
their fellow-townsmen to go home, and 
not put themselves to any further trouble 
on their account. They were very much 
obliged for all the confidence which had 
been shown in them, but it was too bad 
to stay any longer. Accordingly, all the 
people went quietly home to bed, and ev- 
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THE THREE CANDIDATES DISMISS THE MEETING 
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erything was as though it had not been. 
For the third or fourth time, this town 
goes without a representative for the next 
two years, and everybody is perfectly sat- 
isfied. As my friend the stage-driver 
expressed it, ‘‘Everybody in town is 
well pleased and the candidates are well 
pleased, because if, after they had had so 
much excitement, anybody had_ been 
elected, there would have been kind of 
hard feelings, don’t you know; but now 
they all went home in good shape and 
feeling well.” 

And so ended the election. Like gen- 
uine New-Englanders, every man had had 
his say and had stuck to his opinion, and 
they were quite content not to have any 
one to speak for them. Afterall, when we 
send a representative to the State Capitol, 
or perchance to Washington, there is some- 
times doubt as to what he will do or say 
after he gets there, and so there may be 
reason in the security and satisfaction of 
the good people. 
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AMONG THE 


SAND HILLS. 


BY HOWARD PYLE 





).—THE WHITE DEATH. 

AHE White Death is a naked, gleam 

4 ing,shifting flood of sand,moving 
ever inland from the ocean shore, 
inch by inch, foot by foot, in huge white 
waves of glistening grit, inexorable as fate, 
silent as the grave, swallowing and de- 
stroying everything that lies before it in 
its way. The wind blows the shifting 
surface up the crest of each towering wave 
and over the edge in a sparkling mist. 
Beyond the crest the dry mist falls, and so 
the wave moves steadily, resistlessly for- 
ward, enveloping all things in a universal 
white. 





TANDING at the edge of a marshy 
flat, the eye looks far away across 
the level of coarse sedge-grass to 





the white line of the sand hills and 
the black line of pine woods in the dis- 


tance. Here and there the flat is lush 
and green, where shallow lakes, blooming 
with white lilies and blue arrow-heads, 
bathe the arid soil; here and there it is 
burned yellow and brown, where the hot 
smooth sand, stretching in from the ocean 
shore, drinks up water and life, and 
leaves alldead. That level flat, reaching 
far away into the distance, is like the 
plane of life one has to travel; the black 
streak of a gloomy pine woods is the Val- 
ley of Shadows, and the white waving line 
of sand is a likeness of Death; and as in 
real life, so here—neither death nor its 
shadow looks sinister seen from such a 
distance. 


O travel across the level flat is a 
mimic image of the journey of life. 
The lakes,so pretty in the distance, 








are muddy, and smell rank and dank to 
the nostrils; they are full of tadpoles 
and lizards and crawling things. Here 
and there little deserts of arid sand are 
passed; they burn the soles of the feet, 
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and scorch the face with a reflected glare, 
and mosquitoes rise in clouds, like petty 
troubles, to bite and sting. There are 
quicksands under the feet where the grass 
looks the freshest and the greenest, and 
hiding the dead levels of sand, a mirage 
covers the desolation with a soulless sheet 
of visionary water. 





Ma) IRST come the hot black shadows— 
f the shadows of the pines—and then 
the foot-hills as it were of Death. 
All is breathless silence, except for the 
shrieking of the fish-hawk high in the air, 
and the strange mysterious whispering of 
the ceaselessly moving and shifting sand. 
Here and there a stark gray tree trunk, 
already dead in the clutch of the oncom- 
ing death, reaches helpless skeleton arms 
up into the air. Each is an empty hollow 
she!l of bark; each is soulless and void of 
life, excepting, perhaps, for a nest of wood- 
peckers or of mice—a squalid metempsy- 
chosis of the spirit of the pine-tree. 
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EYOND the foot-hills lies, grim 
and still, the silent bosom of 
the White Death—hills and val- 

leys of lifeless sand, blinding, burning, 

parched, and dry. The air is like the 
blast from a fiery furnace, and a breath- 
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less curtain of silence stretches between 
the glare of the sky above and the whis- 
pering whiteness beneath. The sliding 
feet sink deep into the shifting surface, 
and the traveller stands face to face with 
Israfael in simile. 


and the journey is ended. 
Then suddenly, as the head rises 
above the crest of the last white wave, all 
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is instantly transformed. The last hill 
is climbed with panting breath, and then 
Death itself is left behind. 

Before the eye there stretches away the 
eternal ocean, a glorious purple spark- 
ling with dancing white-caps and dotted 
with shining sails. The ceaseless surf 
shouts jubilantly on the beach, and the 
cool pure air rushes upward, bathing the 
hot face like the breath of a newer and a 
purer life. The ocean, the sails, the rush- 
ing breeze all tell of something vast and 
limitless that lies beyond. 

Behind was left the limited plain, 
bounded by the black shadows and the 
White Death. Before is an image of 
limitless immensity. 
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THE WRECK. 


IlL—BACK OF THE CAPES. 
APE HENLOPEN is a level hook 


of sand covered with scrub bush- 
Within the hook lies the per- 
fect curve of a sheltered harbor. 
The ocean lies without, and into it, north 
and east and south, long cruel bars and 
shoals stretch out their fingers under the 
water. Scores and hundreds of vessels 
that have weathered many a bitter storm 
die here within the very sight of the goal. 
The level point of the cape is strewn thick 
with the bleaching ribs and broken bones 
of the poor lost things. 


Bx) ACK of the Capes lie not only the 
Dk) strange white lifeless hills and val- 
 leys, and the dark skirt of pine 
woods with its circling shadows, hot and 


dry and still, but dense jungles and tangled 
wildernesses ; and hidden gloomy swamps 
of stagnant wa- 
ter inhabited by 
strange wild 
creatures; and 
here and there 
lonelylittlelakes 
of fresh water, 
blooming, in the 
midst of all the 
grotesque dark 
surroundings, with fields of white lilies. 
There is one such little Jake that lies in 
the very clutch of the fatal sand—a round 
bow] of warm crystal, a perfect garden of 
lilies that fairly burdens the lot air with 
the fragrance of its sweetness. There is 
a bushy dingle here and a leafy tangle 
there, where birds nestle and sing. Tall 
slender bulrushes and cat-tails flick and 
flirt in the light wind at the edge of each 
little bank. <A rank wet woodJand leans 
over the water at one side, and all is cool 
and fresh and pleasant. 
But around it circle the hot livid arms. 
As the sand creeps forward inch by inch, 
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those arms close slowly but surely, stran- 
gling the lake,smothering out the teeming 
water life, burying the lilies, drinking up 
the clear warm water. 

The little lake is certainly doomed by a 
visible and inexorable fate. But meantime 
it smiles in the warm sunlight; it holds 
an image of heaven in its bosom (and an 
image of death as well); its lilies bloom, 
the birds sing on its banks, its life teems, 
and its waters refresh all things near. 

The simile fixed in sand and water seems 
very pat and apt. Who is there cannot 
read it? 

3ut all similes have an obverse and a 
reverse. To this there is a reverse also. 

On the smooth face of the sand, all 
round the margins of the lake, are every- 





where strange tracks and marks and foot- 
prints left by a grotesque and ugly life 
that has passed over it. Everywhere, 
crossing and recrossing in a net-work of 
sinuous lines, are paths where serpents 
and vipers, great and small, have come 
and gone. Everywhere dotting the sand 
are awkward squab footprints of frogs 
and toads, marks scraped by the bellies of 
lizards, rough misshapen tracks of mud- 
terrapins. Everywhere blended and com- 
mingled with these marks of reptile life 
are stamped the pigeon-toed footprints— 
some big and clumsy,some little and sharp 
—left by awkward water-birds of all sorts 
and kinds that prey upon that other mis- 
shapen reptile life. For here and there 
a ragged scuffling mark upon the sand 
shows where some grotesque tragedy has 
happened. Perhaps all the squalor of 
that reptile life is even now wriggling un- 
der the smooth surface of the lake that 





shows upon its face only white stars of 
water-lilies and a mimic image of heaven. 


HE ceaseless whispering of the 
sands might, if the ears were only 
attuned to catch its murmur, tell 
of other things than simile and metaphor. 
It might, perhaps, tell of buried treasures, 
and of strange things 
seen and done in the 
white solitudes of its 
hillsand valleys. For 
in old days, it is said, 
great and famous pi- 
rates used to haunt 
the cape and its sand 
hills, and chests and 
barracoes were mys- 
teriously buried, most- 
ly at night, among the black shadows of 
the pines, or in the white sloping face of 
the sand. 

Maybe a hundred years hence, when 
the sandy waves have rolled past and the 
sandy flood is gone by, some of those 
chests and barracoes will be left stranded 
high and dry for honest folk to find. 
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) OT far away from the lake the last 
outlying slope of the white sand 
hills sweeps smoothly and evenly 
down to the level, and out beyond lie 
stretches of vivid green 
sedgy meadow-lands, 
dotted with graz- 
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ing cattle flicking their tails. Just be- 
yond this bright stretch of green is a slow- 
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ly crawling stream spanned by wooden 
bridges; beyond that again is a bit of an 
orchard, three tall poplars, and then the 
spires and red roofs of a little town nestled 
among the green of trees. Over the edge 
of the sloping sand are the masts and sails 
of vessels. The whole scene might bea bit 
of Holland or of any other picturesque 
flat country dropped here upon the hem 
of desolate sand and stunted growths. 
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As the mind comes back from pon 
derings upon the miracle of Death and its 
problem of problems to the thoughts of 
the wholesome things of every-day life, 
so does he who crosses the white silence 
of the sand-hills leave behind him the 
dead glare and heat, the weird desolation, 
to stand once more amid these wholesome 
green things and the smooth - flowing 


streams of an honest world of every day. 
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BAGATELLE. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
I, 

A SERENADE. 
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And straight whisper in her ear 
What, awake, she will not hear— 
Imp of Dreams, when she’s asleep. 


Tell her, so she may repent, 
That no rose withholds its scent, 
That no bird that has a song 
Hoards the music summer-long— 
Tell her, so she may repent. 


Tell her there’s naught else to do, 
If to-morrow’s skies be blue, 
But to come, with civil speech, 
And walk with me to Chelsea Beach— 
Tell her there’s naught else to do! 
Tell her, so she may repent— 
Imp of Dreams, when she’s asleep! 
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But since you order, I obey, 
And thank the gods you did not set 


To wit: to make those ice-hung boughs 
That arch the eaves of Vernon House 
To lose their torpor and unfold 

Their hidden fronds of green and gold. 
You might-—so very droll you are— 
Have asked me to hand down a star. 
But no, a lyric is your will; 

Tis not so difficult, but still 

Tis difficult. Remember, pray, 

The Muse is not at home to-day. 


When she is gone Depression sits 
Upon your servant’s heart and wits; 
Invention, that had once some grace, 
Shivers beside the chimney-place; 
Thought wears an unaccustomed frown. 
All things go wrong, upstairs and down. 
My handmaid Fancy’s face grows glum; 
I think each hour the girl will come 

To give me warning, so to speak— 

And lose her wages for the week! 

The nimble sprite that brings me rhyme— 
My Mercury, my apt, sublime 

Young Buttons—he sulks all the time. 

So matters go from bad to worse; 

No happy word slips down the verse 
Some other happy word to wed, 

Like jewels on a silken thread. 

But truce to jest. When this page lies 
Beneath your most sagacious eyes, 
You can but feel, and needs must say, 
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Your slave some task more hopeless yet— 
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WASHINGTON—THE EVERGREEN 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


HAVE called Montana the Treasure 

State, and have shown that it is vastly 
larger than Pennsylvania, with prospec- 
tively many times its wealth in minerals 
and in the variety of its resources. But 
much that we find promised in Montana is 
amplified within the territory of Washing- 
ton. The hopeful inhabitants of the former 
boldly adopt the motto, ‘‘ The last shall be 
first,” as if to say that amid the riches of 
which they find suggestion and promise 
all around them, they see for themselves 
a greater wealth-producing future than is 
boasted at present by any of the older 
States. I cannot follow them so far. 
There is a eertainty that Washington 
has more varied resources than Montana, 
and I think that, with or without irriga- 
tion, Washington will support a larger 
population; but with both States it is too 
early for closer comparisons. The vast 
treasures of precious metals in Montana 
are sufficiently worked to give as defi- 
nite a basis for hope as is found in the 
marvellous soil and forests of Washing- 
ton, but in both States there are great 
areas of thirsty soil whose future is a 
moot point in Washington, and of which 
in Montana it is only certain that they 
yield a good return from their present use 
as grazing-grounds for cattle. 

The Evergreen State is a huge block of 
land. It is as large as New England and 
Delaware,as Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. It contains 69,994 square miles. 
It is 360 miles wide between the Pacific 
coast and the Idaho border, and to jour- 
ney over it from British Columbia south- 
ward is to travel 245 miles. It is the 
most populous of the new States, and 
its inhabitants outnumber those of Ore 
gon. In 1890, according to the last cen 
sus, it contained 349,390 souls, but its peo- 
ple now assert that they number 360,000. 
They have suffered some losses in certain 
cities, or the increase would be from 15,000 
to 20,000 greater. 

The State shows to poor advantage for 
those who cross it upon the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, because the route taken 
by that great and well-equipped line lies 
across an extensive desert of sage-brush, 
and then crosses a vast reach of usually 
brown bunch-grass before it plunges into 
the mazes of the Cascade Mountains and 
rushes out from them upon the perennial- 
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ly green Pacific slope into the Puget 
Sound country. But the necessities of 
railway construction compel a disregard 
for such choice of territory as would be 
made by an agriculturist or a scenery 
hunting tourist, and, in this case, even 
the land granted to the railway, along 
its route, is in great part very valuable, 
though its richer parts are not always 
close beside the rails. Washington is in 
every material way a grand addition to 
the sisterhood of States. With the easy 
and rich fancy of the West, her people say 
that if you build a Chinese wall around 
Washington the State will yield all that 
her inhabitants need without contribu- 
tions from the outer world. Neverthe- 
less, the Chinese wall they think of often- 
est is the true one, and that they wish to 
break down, for a trade with Asia is a 
thing dear to their hopes. 

“If I could only have half an hour 
with the Emperor of China,” said a tal- 
ented son of Washington, in whose veins 
the blood of one of our most gifted ora 
tors is flowing, ‘‘I would make this the 
richest State west of the Mississippi. I 
would tell him we wanted the trade of 
Asia as New York has that of Europe. I 
would explain to him that we entertain 
no prejudice against his people, and mean 
no insult in shutting them out of our 
territory. I would make it clear to him 
that our dislike is only for his coolies, 
but that as for his merchants and scien- 
tists and scholars—we welcome them, we 
want them, especially the merchants.” 

Now let us look at this great State 
in detail, keeping in mind that it is 
by nature divided into two parts by the 
Cascade Mountains, which bisect it along 
a line to the westward of the middle of 
the State. West of the mountains is the 
seat of the great timber industry of the 
future. There the land is all heavily 
timbered except in the bottom-lands and 
at the deltas of the streams, and agricul- 
ture, though a future source of great 
wealth, is yet but a small factor. East 


of the Cascade Range there is smaller, in- 
ferior timber, but it cuts a minor figure 
in the wealth or character of the State, 
for in the main we have returned to land 
something like that of the other new 
States—we are at the end of the plains 
that have crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
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MAP OF WASHINGTON. 


and we are again in a bunch-grass coun- 
try. But in crossing the Rockies the 
plains have partaken of their character, 
or rather of the disturbance that pro- 
duced them. A large area of eastern 
Washington has been several times over- 
flowed by lava, and it crops out in a dis- 
order that is sometimes abundant in the 
Big Bend country and in the sage-brush 
lands. The powder or decay of this lava 
makes rich land, and where it is driest 
and most forbidding, the addition of water 
will turn it into a blooming garden. The 
Columbia River flows through this coun- 
try in a deep gorge far below the level of 
the adjacent land; and there are other 
great gorges, like cracks in the earth, 
where you may see marked in the side 
walls eight or ten distinct strata or flows of 
lava. At the bottom of these ‘‘ coulees” 
there is generally good land underlaid 
by lava. It is used for range land for 
cattle. For the rest, a great part of east- 
ern Washington is in hills and moun- 
tains with valleys between them, with 
grassy or wooded slopes, profitable al- 
ways to the fruit-grower, the farmer, or 
the cattle-man. Gold, silvex, copper, lead, 
and small coal basins are found all over 
the northern tier of counties. This is 
part of that extraordinary treasure belt 


that reaches from the Cascade Mountains 
across Washington, across the Rockies 
and Idaho, and far into Montana. It is 
a vast tract of once-convulsed nature, a 
sweeping ocean of timbered billows of 
rock and soil. Where man has scratched 
the western end of it, and he has nowhere 
done more than that, is in the Kootenay 
country, but everywhere its productive- 
ness is thought to be fabulous. 

Its western end, at the Cascades, is a 
marvellous scenic region. For grand des- 
olation, ruggedness, vastness, and primi- 
tive wildness, it is unparalleled in our 
country. Below the ever snow- clad 
peaks that raise their white heads above 
the black solitudes of the forests are un- 
numbered glaciers, some of them even 
ten or twelve miles long, and many of 
them a quarter that length. The forests 
on the west slope of the Cascades are be- 
wildering, stultifying to the mind, in their 
magnitude and denseness and stupendous 
individual growths. The entire western 
slope of the main range is a solid belt of 
cedar and Douglas fir. There is spruce 
among the fir, and in the bottoms a little 
cottonwood and maple, but these lesser 
woods are unconsidered. The Douglas 
firs attain a size of from eighteen inches 
to eight feet in diameter. They shoot 
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100 feet in air without putting out a limb, 
and then, above the first limbs, they tow- 
er 100 feet higher, and often more than 
that. The cedars vary between a foot 
and a half to fifteen feet in thickness, 
The larger trees are hollow at the butt 
for many feet above the ground, but this 
still leaves from one to three feet of solid 
timber around each hollow core. Over 
thousands of square miles upon the for- 
est bed lies the débris of another forest 
prone upon the ground, as if a tangle of 
toothpicks from 200 to 300 feet in length 
had been strewn upon the earth, and 
through and over this giant lace- work 
grows the forest of to-day. 

The roots of the new trees straddle and 
ride the trunks of the old ones. The fall- 
en firs are rotten, but the cedars are as 
stout and sound as when they reared their 
topmost branches beneath the eagle's path. 
Amid the dense moist undergrowth the 
dampness has forced coats of moss upon 
the prostrate giants. It is a solemn and 
an awful forest. It might be likened to 
a graveyard in which every upright col- 
umn is the head-stone for a fallen fellow. 
Absolute silence reigns there, and daylight 
becomes twilight over the earth. It is a 
task to see the sky. Far above his head 
the prospector in those pathless woods sees 
the wind swaying the tree-tops, and half 
hears their gentle murmuring, without 
being sure of the sound. There is no 
bird life in that oppressive solitude, no 
animal life, except that now and then a 
bear is seen. He who would penetrate 
the forest must be content to make two 
miles a day in a straight line, and then 
only by seesawing many miles to and fro, 
clambering from tree trunk to tree trunk, 
and patrolling the lengths of what fallen 
trees lead nearest to the course he would 
pursue. The forest has only been pene- 
trated by the waterways. The Indians, 
the most expert canoe-men in the world, 
know nothing of it. Travel there is only 
where water takes it. The streams are the 
road ways, and canoes the red men’s horses. 

Hunters and prospectors upon the east- 
ern, more lightly timbered, slopes of the 
mountains report that great herds of 
mountain - goats may be seen feeding 
close to the glaciers. The wool of these 
animals is used by the Indians. The skin 
is clipped close, and the wool is given to 
the squaws, who card it roughly, and 
then roll it on their bare thighs with their 
bare hands. They weave it with rude 


looms into blankets, and out of the finer 
yarn they knit stockings and mittens. 

And now for the pastoral regions of 
eastern Washington. This table of the 
production of wheat in the State in 1891, 
prepared for the government, will, if the 
reader consults the map while he studies 
it, reveal what farming lands are now in 
use and where they are situated: 





Counties Acreage. 





per acre Total. 
Whitman ........ 320,000 23 7,360,000 — 
Walla Walla..... 150,000 20 8,000,000 
Garfield.......... 100,000 27 2.700.000 
Columbia ........ 80,000 27 | 2,160,000 
nes ¢iten wok 20,000 25 | 500,000 
Lincoln .......... 20,000 | 15 300,000 
Douglas.... -| 16,000 | 15 | 240,000 
Spokane ... 25,000 | 18 | 450,000 
Klickitat .. 20,000 20 | 400,000 
| Mittitas.......... 12,500 20 | 250,000 
} = other Pt ae fl 
ties, including) | } 
those west of [ 5,000 20 | 100,000 
| the mountains.| } | 
| _ Totals....... 768,500 22.71 17,460,000 


These figures tell the whole story of 
last year’s wheat crop in Washington. 
They are the best that could be obtained 
as early as last Christmas. The Wash- 
ington wheat fetched seventy cents a 
bushel, or about twelve and a half million 
dollars. The same authority from whom 
the above figures were obtained is of the 
opinion that without irrigation—that is to 
say, outside the lands that must be watered 
—the State will eventually produce be- 
tween forty millions and fifty millions of 
bushels of wheat. In a pamphlet issued 
by the State Board of Trade, and written 
by President N. G. Blalock, of the Wash- 
ington World’s Fair Commission, the ad- 
vantages of the soil and climate for tlie 
cultivation of cereals are clearly set forth. 
The soil is very deep, and is a sedimentary 
deposit of voleanic origin, made up of a 
sandy loam, disintegrated basalt, and ash. 
It is porous, readily takes in and yields 
moisture, and allows the salts to rise to 
feed the growing crops. From year to 
year the climate varies but slightly, and 
where the rains are sufficient, they bring 
up and mature the grain without its be- 
ing scorched. This writer has known 
wheat to be sowed in every month of the 
year. In the summer the ground is cov- 
ered with dust thick enough to keep the 
moisture in the soil underneath. Wheat 
sowed in the dust between the months of 
June and September will spring up only 
after the autumn rains havesetin. From 
September 15th to December Ist is the 
best time for seeding. There is no neces- 
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sity for haste in harvesting. - The wheat 
need not even be stacked. If left stand- 
ing it does not suffer. Though the har- 
vesting begins in early July, ‘‘the ma- 
chines are in the field until December, 
and occasionally the crop is left standing 
until the following spring.” Thusa man 
in Washington can cultivate more land 
than he could in many other States where 
wheat is grown. The Federal statistics 
for 1890 showed that Washington's aver- 
age yield per acre (23.5 bushels) was the 
highest in the United States. Mr. Bla- 
lock made a calculation of the cost and 
profit of wheat-raising, taking three suc- 
cessive crops that averaged thirty-two 
bushels to the acre. He found that the 
labor made it cost nineteen cents a bushel. 
To this he added interest on the value of 
the land for two years, and thus brought 
the cost to twenty-nine cents a bushel. 
As the crops sold for an average of fifty- 
five cents a bushel, he found a profit of 
eight dollars and twenty-eight cents an 
acre. These statements, which accord 


closely with my own deductions from all 
that I heard on the subject, are so re- 
markable, and reveal conditions and re- 
sults so different from any that obtain in 


most parts of the other new States, that 
a study of Washington would be incom- 
plete without them. 

Spokane is the principal city of eastern 
Washington, and a good point from which 
to view the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the lands east of the Cascade 
Range. It used to be called Spokane 
Falls, after the falls in the Spokane Riv- 
er, which attracted the first settlers as a 
rallying-point, but the people dropped the 
word ‘‘ Falls” in June, 1891, and Spokane 
is the city’s full name. Long before its 
settlement the trails and roads from every 
point of the compass met there, and seem- 
ed to mark it as a natural distributing 
centre. Eight railroads meet there now. 
It is a dozen years old as a settlement, 
and now extends its broad streets and 
battalions of brick and stone buildings 
over a considerable part of the bowllike, 
level-bottomed basin in which it has been 
built. There are evergreen hills all 
around it, and upon one slope overlook- 
ing the town the well-to-do citizens have 
massed a considerable number of villas, 
many of which are both costly and hand- 
some. Milling, the lumber trade, and 
jobbing in all the necessaries of life are 
its mainstays, and possibly by the time 
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this is published it will have started up 
its smeltery to lead the new industry 
which many think must become its main 
one when, amid the development of the 
innumerable mines of eastern Washing- 
ton, it shall have become a great mining 
town. Its jobbing trade in 1890 amount- 
ed to $21,565,000. 

Spokane is very enterprising. It hasan 
opera-liouse that is the finest theatre west 
of the Mississippi River, and its Board of 
Trade, under the tireless energy of Mr. 
John R. Reavis, is incessantly at work to 
strengthen and enlarge the industries of 
the city. The place has 25,000 popula- 
tion. It lost 3000 last year as a result of 
the general monetary depression, but its 
gains continue, and the agricultural coun- 
try tributary to it has grown steadily and 
suffered no set-backs. It trades with 200 
towns, and talks with 60 over its tele- 
phone wires. Its water - power—having 
a minimum power of 32,000 horses—runs 
its electric cars, electric lights, cable-cars, 
printing - presses, elevators, and all its 
small machinery. It is not rampant in 
its vices as most Northwestern cities are. 
Gambling is done under cover, the vari- 
ety theatres are closed on Sundays, and 
there is even broached a proposition to 
close the saloons on Sunday. In justice 
to Spokane, I should explain that the 
leading men ascribe this mastery over 
public vice to the unique and high-toned 
character of the leading citizens, who em- 
brace a large proportion of Eastern blood, 
and good Eastern blood at that. Such an 
explanation is highly necessary here, for 
in the new Northwest public morality is 
sometimes regarded as a concomitant of 
failing business powers. Happily I can 
vouch for the fact that Spokane society is 
leavened by a considerable class of proud 
and cultivated men and women, who live 
in charming homes, and maintain a de- 
lightful intercourse with one another. 
They make it a very gay city—they and 
the fine climate—and are fond of high- 
bred horses, good dogs, and bright living, 
with dancing and amateur theatricals, 
good literature and fun. San Fran- 
cisco is no longer peculiar in this respect, 
for Spokane shares her brilliancy among 
our Western cities. 

Close to Spokane is the famous Palouse 
country. The 1,300,000 acres of Whit- 
man County, and 1,000,000 acres of Spo- 
kane County form this rich region, which 
bears various names in its minor exten- 
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sions, but is all alike in its extraordinary 
fertility. It was settled early by a class 
of immigrants known in the West as 
‘*Pikes,” who came in 1844-54 from 
Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and as far east as the Piedmont region. 
They were poor whites, and were a tall, 
angular, drawling band of blond men, 
lazy and shiftless, but of dauntless cour- 
age. They took up the bottom-lands be- 
tween the rolling, timber-topped hills, be- 
side the streams. In time they were 
driven to the hills, and then they discov- 
ered that more and better wheat could be 
raised there, without irrigation, than on 
the bottoms. This Palouse country is 
about 150 miles long, and averages 30 
miles in width. It is said that in sum- 
mer the soil is covered with a thick dust, 
and that in place of rain they have heavy 
dews. It is reputed to grow an extraor- 
dinary amount of wheat, and its yield 
really did reach 30 bushels in 1890. 
Wheat, barley, and flax are the great 
crops, but melons, all vegetables and 
fruits, both large and small, grow there 
as profusely, perhaps, as anywhere in 
our country. Berries of every kind, 
peaches, plums, apricots, apples, pears, 
and grapes all grow in abundance and of 
superfine quality. Land fetches $36 an 
acre, and will soon sell for $50. Eight 
hundred thousand acres of it is the rich 
land of which I speak, and of this 389,- 
000 acres are in cultivation, 320,000 acres 
being in wheat. The land is all taken 
up. Farming has been done with small 
holdings, but moneyed men are now buy- 
ing large tracts. In Colfax, the main 
town, the principal loaning brokers re- 
port that they know of no single failure 
there in the payment of interest upon 
loans last year. 

Walla Walla County, down in the same 
corner of the State, ranks next after the 
Palouse country. Its basaltic soil has 
been cultivated for forty years, and one 
farm of that age produced 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre last year without fertil- 
izers, of which, by-the-way, not any have 
ever been used. They irrigate there for 
small fruit, but not for wheat. They 
have 200,000 acres under cultivation, all 
but 50,000 acres being in wheat. Prunes, 
pears, enormous yields of strawberries, 
blackberries, and the finest (because the 
oldest) orchards are their most important 
products after the wheat. Walla Walla, 
the principal town, bears a name familiar 





even to the school-boys of 30 years ago. 
It is the seat of an old army post, is a beau- 
tiful town, and boasts a cultivated society. 
It has 5000 population, and though at one 
side of the main tide of travel, is growing 
slowly. It was once the great outfitting 
point forthe mines of Idaho and Montana, 
and pack trains left there daily. 

A heap of nonsense is spoken and writ- 
ten about the Big Bend country in order 
to dispose of it. It is simply a fairly 
good wheat country, difficult to irrigate, 
and bound to be uncertain in its products 
until it is irrigated. How this shall be 
done is one of the great problems before 
the people of Washington—the greatest 
that confronts the people of the eastern 
part of the State. Elsewhere I have 
spoken of the strata or flows of lava that 
underlie it. The trouble is that this 
crops out in fields and bunches all over 
the region, as we see ice-floes in a harbor 
at the time of a thaw in thespring. There 
are pieces of good land between the out- 
croppings of voleanic rock, and some of 
these bits of good ground contain as much 
as twenty square miles of land all cover- 
ed with grass. It is a high plateau, roll- 
ing far above the Columbia, which cuts a 
cafion through it. It has scarcely any 
other streams, and but few springs. It 
embraces the two large counties of Lin- 
coln and Douglas. There are in it a 
million acres of land that can be culti- 
vated. Only asmall part is yet so utilized. 
In 1890 about 80,000 acres in Douglas 
County and 7000 acres in Lincoln County 
were under the plough, but it is believed 
that last autumn (1891) this sum of culti- 
vated acres was doubled. There is some 
government land there, offering what is 
perhaps the best chance left in eastern 
Washington for ‘the homesteader,”’ but 
he must irrigate or be prepared for great 
uncertainty in his crops. In 1890 the 
Big Bend wheat lands produced nearly 
30 bushels to the acre; but in 1891 the 
yield was not over 15 bushels, dryness be- 
ing the cause. An effort to get artesian 
water is being made near Waterville 
in Douglas County. If they find water, 
and it is abundant and not too far under- 
ground, the result will promise redemp- 
tion to a great belt of soil that is second to 
none when it has moisture. 

The problem what to do with the sage- 
brush country is a greater one. It em- 
braces Adams and Franklin counties, and 
lies between the Big Bend and the Palouse 
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regions. It is sage-brush from end to 
end—nothing but sage and cactus and 
basalt rock, except that in Adams County 
there is some good land. The region has 
a rainfall of only nine inches. It too is 
all good land if water can be got to it. 
Vegetables and fruits grow well in it. 
The great Yakima tract across the 
Columbia is very promising. Small 
farmers are rapidly putting it under set- 
tlement and cultivation. They are grow- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and alfalfa, the last 
to be marketed as hay. Hops also are 
grown in great abundance, and since this 
part of the country has not known the 
hop-louse, and is not damp enough to 
invite that pest, the outlook for a great 
hop industry there is most encouraging. 
The whole Yakima country was divided 
between railroad and government lands. 
The latter have been thrown open, and 
are all taken. The railroad lands were 
offered for very little before the Northern 
Pacific company experimented with its 
admirable schemes for irrigating the soil. 
Now the farms command high prices, and 
fetch them so easily that it is predicted 
that within 25 years Yakima Valley and 
County will be in as high state of cultiva- 
tion as any part of the State. The rain- 
fall is only about ten inches a year, and 
irrigation is necessary. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad is building a ditch sixty 
miles long, to be fed by water taken from 
the Yakima River at a point below that 
at which the river issues from the moun- 
tains. The ditch is an enormous one, and 
was built at great expense across ravines 
and all the irregularities of the country. 
Seventeen miles of it was ready for wa- 
ter in December last. It will moisten 
thousands of acres that once were pur- 
chasable at $1 50 each, but now are held at 
$45 an acre or more, because no lands in 
the State will be more productive, if the 
best judges reason correctly. With the 
sale of the irrigated lands, stock in the 
irrigation company is offered, and the 
scheme is so planned that when the land is 
all sold, the stock will all be in the hands 
of the farmers. It is likely that the farm- 
ers will then continue to pay water rents, 
and will divide the profits after the ex- 
pense of maintaining the ditch and its 
laterals is defrayed each year. A sec- 
ond canal, 250 feet higher than the pres- 
ent one, is said to be contemplated, and 
an added supply of water is expected from 
three large lakes on the eastern slope of 
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the Cascades. Thus the highland dis- 
trict of the Yakima country will also be 
brought under the ditch. This is the 
most extensive irrigation- work that I 
know of in the new States. It may not 
make the Yakima the richest section of 
eastern Washington, for it may not excel 
the Palouse or Walla Walla tracts, but it 
will be highly productive, and uncertain- 
ty about crops will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Perhaps time will show the rich- 
est land to be in the future clearings of 
the big timber on the Pacific slope. 

I have spoken of the prospect of a great 
yield of hops in Yakima County in the 
future. The cultivation of hops is a 
source of large income to the State. The 
hop was first cultivated in the Puyallup 
region in 1866, and with such results that 
in 1890 the crop was 50,000 bales, about 
half of which was grown in the Puyallup 
fields. That crop was marketed for two 
millions of dollars. The industry has 
spread into the valleys of the White, 
Stuck, Snohomish, and Skagit rivers, all 
to the westward of the Cascades, at the 
feet of which rich valleys of alluvial soil 
of great depth have been formed. Since 
it is known that one hop-yard in England 
has been uninterruptedly cultivated for 
300 years, there is no reason to look for 
a wearing out of the rich soil of West 
Washington. The Washington hops are 
of a high grade, and the yield, averaging 
1600 pounds to the acre, is almost three- 
fold that of the fields of England, Ger- 
many, and New York State. The hop- 
louse has now made its devastating pres- 
ence felt in western Washington, and 
must be fought there as it has long been 
fought elsewhere. On account of this 
pest the Puyallup yield was reduced to 
fifty per cent. of what had been expected 
last year, and since the price was low, 
it was thought that the revenue from 
hops would not be above one million dol- 
lars. Hops have fetched more than a 
dollar a pound in the past; of late the 
prices have run from twenty cents to 
thirty cents. To produce them costs less 
than ten cents a pound in Washington. 

North of Yakima is the Wenatchee 
Valley, reaching from the mountains to 
the Columbia. It is prophesied that this 
will prove an extremely rich fruit coun- 
try. And this is measurably true of all 
the very numerous valleys that seam the 
mountains west and north of the Colum- 
bia, all the way around to Kettle Falls in 
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the northeast part of the State. Wash- 
ington is going to be a great fruit State, 
and the time must soon come when she 
will do with her fruits as California does 
with hers—export a great deal, dry a 
great deal, and can and bottle more. Per- 
haps the best business done in Spokane 
to-day is that of handling provisions for 
the mining camps of Idaho and British 
Columbia, and fruit is an important fac- 
tor in these supplies. For a time, as the 
mining lands are extended, there will be 
this market for Washington fruits, but 
the outlook is that the production of 
fruits will eventually far exceed this so- 
called home demand. The Wenatchee 
lands, owned by the government and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, are just begin- 
ning to be settled. As the Great North- 
ern Railroad, which is to give a tre- 
mendous impetus to the development of 
northern Washington, is to pass along 
that valley, its lands will soon reach their 
full value. 

North of the Wenatchee Valley is the 
great Okanagon country, and east of that 
is Stevens County, or ‘‘the Colville dis- 
trict,” as the miners call it. It is mainly 
viewed as the scene of future mining ac- 
tivity, and of that we will tell farther on; 
but it is all guttered with rich valleys for 
fruit and vegetable raising, and it is to- 
day as fine a sporting region as there is 
in the United States. In the Okanagon 
country, west of the Columbia, is Lake 
Chelan. It is a beautiful sheet of blue- 
black water 70 miles in length and from 
half a mile to three miles in width. It 
starts at its Columbia River end from a 
noble bunch-grass valley, already fairly 
settled, and farmed for fruit, wheat, and 
vegetables. Mr. Frank Wilkeson, who is 
familiar with the country, describes the 
lake as practically landlocked. Sound- 
ings to the length of 700 feet have not 
touched its bed. Its waters teem with 
trout of from half a pound to six pounds 
weight, and of several varieties. Suckers 
and chubs, and an unclassified fish that 
attains a weight of 14 pounds, are also 
plentiful. The lake terminates with an 
eight-foot waterfall, up which no salmon 
seem to have swum, for none has been 
found in the lake. Many creeks empty 
into the lake, and almost all show the dis- 
tinct marks of old glacier basins at their 
heads. In the Stehegan belt these de- 


parted glaciers have left their former 
rocky confines bare, and prospecting is 
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done with a glass, the prospectors scan- 
ning the rocks, and easily perceiving the 
metalliferous ledges. In the trails or 
ridges of bowlders left by the melted 
glaciers are seen masses of galena ore 
that have been torn from the leads. It 
is the sight of these that directs the pros- 
pectors to follow up the glacier beds. 
There is a wealth of ore in these glacial 
deposits, and doubtless the day will come 
when it will be worked. 

In the rugged, wooded mountains that 
rise precipitously from the lake and wall 
it in, the mountain-goats are so numer- 
ous that they will long provide sport 
for the hunters. Black-tail deer are plen- 
ty, and so are black and cinnamon bear. 
A packer in that country reports having 
seen twenty-seven bears in one day last 
autumn. The grouse there are without 
number, and include the blue, the gray, 
and the ruffed varieties. Smaller birds 
are equally numerous. A _ hotel-keeper 
near the lake, wishing to explain why he 
only charged seven dollars a week for 
lodging and the luscious fare that weight- 
ed his table, said that venison and bear 
meat only cost a cartridge now and then, 
and for trout he used the same fish-line 
that he brought into the country years 
ago. 

Mining in Washington, though its prom- 
ises are vast, is in its veriest infancy. 
The production of metals is insignificant. 
The first discovery of the precious metals 
was made by placer miners along the 
Columbia River, and this ground is still 
worked, by Chinamen now, with trifling 
results. Recent discoveries have been, 
first, in the Colville district, Stevens Coun- 
ty. It is a mountainous region, an ex- 
tension of the rich Kootenay country of 
British Columbia. Silver and lead are 
found there, but not yet in such large or 
promising leads as those north of the 
boundary. Development-work is being 
done there, the ores are being sent out, 
and concentraters are building. In the 
Okanagon country, east of the Cascades 
and west of Stevens County, silver and 
gold without lead are found. It is smelt- 
ing ore, and cheap transportation facili- 
ties are needed for the development of 
the mines. One railroad operator is ready 
to build from Marcus on the Columbia, 
north of Colville, along the Kettle River, 
to the Boundary Creek mines of silver 
and gold, which show splendid prospects. 
The Colville Indian Reservation hinders 
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him from tapping the Okanagon country, 
and, as we have seen wherever there are 
similar conditions in other States, there 
is a strong movement to have the reserva- 
tion reduced, and the upper part thrown 
open. The railroad could be built across 
it as it is, but there is no money in a rail- 
road on reservation land where settlers 
may not come nor towns spring up. It 
is apparent that the reservation must be 
reduced in response to this pressure, be- 
cause it is a vast tract, bigger than some 
large counties in the State, and yet it con- 
tains but a thousand red men, remnants 
of several tribes. The notorious Chief 
Joseph, who harried several of our gen- 
erals, is there, and so is Chief Moses, whose 
people once inhabited the Okanagon coun- 
try before it was “ bought,” and President 
Grant set aside the Colville Reservation 
for them. An argument used to help to 
open this land is that the reservation 
leaves sixty miles of our frontier unpro- 
tected. The Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce is bending all its energy to the re- 
demption of this border land, and what 
that body sets out for it generally obtains. 
The Lake Chelan prospects, so called, 
are of argentiferous galena. At least 700 
claims have been taken, and this sum- 
mer’s work will prove the value of the 
district, though all miners qualified to 
judge of it express confidence in its great 
richness. The Stehegan belt of hills, 
where the ore is found, runs northeast 
beyond the British border. In addition 
to the galena, other ores are found, though 
not yet in sufficient quantities to excite 
the cupidity of the prospectors. But the 
belt contains more limestone and white 
marble than the world can use. It is 
proposed to build a railroad to Lake Che- 
lan, whereon the ore can be boated seven- 
ty miles, and then carried by short rail 
to the Columbia, and thus to the Great 
Northern Railroad at Wenatchee. 
Western Washington is another prop- 
osition, as its people would themselves 
say. All over the Evergreen State inani- 
mate nature would appear to be divided 
in two parts, so that whatever is not a 
‘‘ proposition ” must be an ‘‘ outfit.” One 
word or the other applies to and describes 
whatever you may speak about. A new 
town is either a good proposition—that is 
to say, it has good chances to grow—or 
itis not. The Nicaragua Canal is a good 
proposition, and so is the prospective mill- 
ion-dollar hotel in Tacoma. I several 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 508.—60 
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times heard the word “outfit” applied 
to men, particularly when they seemed 
to deserve to be called ‘‘ queer outfits,” 
but I never heard the word proposition 
applied to anything animate. I did hear 
a waterfall called a ‘‘ proposition,” how- 
ever. Up to that time, I confess, I had 
regarded it as an “ outfit.” 

The chief city in western Washington 
is Seattle. It has a population of about 
40,000. It is a remarkable city, per- 
haps the most enterprising one in this 
country. When the odds against which 
it has fought are taken into considera- 
tion, and when it is understood that its 
progress has been made against railroad 
opposition, instead of with the aid of that 
usually powerful influence, its progress, 
size, and accomplishments seem marvel- 
lous, and its leading men deserve to be 
called the most indomitable and plucky 
organizers that any city, even in the 
West, can boast. 

Seattle is metropolitan. It has that in- 
definable tone that marks the city from 
the town, and that when amplified be- 
longs only to the chief city in a State or 
industrial district. It has the crowds of 
hurrying men and women, the lounging, 
staring groups of yokels, the daily bat- 
talions of tourists and drummers and 
strangers generally, bent on selling or 
buying, and driving about with heavy 
baggage piled on their cabs; it has large 
and fine hotels, theatres of several grades, 
beer-gardens, and an unduly large vicious 
quarter on the Pacific coast plan of a 
myriad little cabins each with one fres- 
coed occupant. It makes the visitor feel 
that it is a bustling capital town, and that 
is a character and influence that cannot 
be simulated or made to order. From 
the harbor Seattle makes an impressive 
appearance, because it is built on the side 
of a steep hill, and is uplifted and spread 
out in a manner peculiar to itself. Ina 
lesser degree all the chief cities of Wash- 
ington send portions of themselves up 
steep hill-sides; and though Seattle is not 
the city in which I saw cleats on some 
sidewalks, to make the pavements even 
more like ladders, its streets are so steep 
that one feels sorry for the horses of its 
cab system — which, by-the-way, is the 
best I know of on this continent outside 
of Montreal. Towering buildings do not 
make a city. London has not one steeple 
of offices within her limits, while Seat- 
tle, on the other hand, has many and to 
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spare. But it is the districts of whole- 
sale stores, whose merchandise and cus- 
tomers crowd one another on the side- 
walks, it is the bustle at the depots and 
wharves, the activity in the harbor—if it 
is a seaport—the flurry of people in the 
retail quarter; such are the telltales of a 
city of importance, and Seattle has them, 
and has kept them in a great degree after 
the financial crash in London, which dis- 
turbed the cities of Washington more 
than it might had it not been that in 
them an effort was making to reverse the 
natural order of things by which territo- 
rial development creates city extension. 
Seattle’s jobbing trade in 1890 was in 
goods of the value of $35,000,000. The 
town is strengthened by neighboring coal 
mines, has built up a large shipping 
trade, and boasts several manufacturing 
industries. 

Since the above was written new de- 
spatches from there tell of the discovery 
of slavery among the Japanese in Seattle. 
The slaves are the women in the singular 
rows of one-story cottages by the water- 
side in what is locally known as White- 
chapel—the vicious quarter. In that 
strange district and still stranger com- 
munity are women from Mexico, China, 
Japan, and France, as well as American 
blacks and white women. The police say 
that of them all the Japanese are the 
least troublesome, since they alone refrain 
from adding theft to their other outlawry. 
It is more than likely, as the news de- 
spatches relate, that they are owned by 
men who purchased them of their parents 
in Japan, and brought them to this coun- 
try for the purpose to which they appear 
to lend themselves. The ‘tough end” 
of Seattle, as the Western vernacular 
would have it called, is very much like 
the pestilential parts of Butte and Hele- 
na, and all the other Northwestern towns 
of considerable size of which mention has 
been made in this series, but it is livelier 
than most others, in addition to having 
the most motley population. It is said to 
be well under police control, and I was 
told that the gambling there is above- 
stairs, and not too public. 

Tacoma, an hour and a half away by 
water, and also on the sound, seems a sub- 
stantial town. It has great wealth, and 
is the financial, though not the trading 
or popular centre. It has about 25,000 
population. Its homes seem to me the 
proudest possessions of Tacoma. Separate 


dwellings of tasteful design, and costing 
from $3000 to $20,000, are to be seen there 
in great numbers, and I am told that the 
proportion of still less costly cottages own- 
ed by the families which occupy them is 
also considerable. Any Eastern city— 
any city anywhere—might well be proud 
to show a club-house like that in Tacoma, 
wherein the most perfect taste prevails 
throughout. The city is the seat of a 
large circle of wealthy and cultivated 
folk. Though the place is nothing like 
so showy as Seattle, it has shown great 
enterprise—a force which there has al- 
ways felt the backing of a great trans- 
continental railway. Some of the capi- 
talists are building a floating dry-dock 
325 x 100 feet in dimensions, and to be ex- 
tended by smaller docks of the same sort, 
so that almost any vessel on the Pacific 
can be handled upon it. Tacoma has 
hopes of being at the eastern end of a 
transpacific line of steamers at an early 
day, and of being the seat of the iron in- 
dustry which must certainly spring up 
somewhere on the coast. What Tacoma 
is most sure of is that she is at the end 
of a great railway line, and that she is at 
the gate of, and indeed is surrounded by, 
a very rich country, part of which—the 
Puyallup region—is already forward in 
development. 

I have not mentioned the electric lights, 
electric cars, water systems, and such mod- 
ern conveniences in speaking of either of 
these chief cities. It would be an omis- 
sion due to familiarity with the entire 
new West if I failed to say explicitly that 
almost wherever one may travel in that 
country the same conveniences are at 
hand that one is accustomed to finding in 
New York. If there is a difference, it is 
that the West is the more progressive, and 
the more quickly takes up whatever is 
good as well as new. Seattle has cable 
as well as electric cars, but all the cities 
have the latter sort of vehicles. The 
traveller who steps from the newest Pull- 
man car on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
suffers no jar when he is in sucl hotels 
as the Tacoma, the Rainier or Denny in 
Seattle, or the Fairhaven in the hopeful lit- 
tle city of that name, near the head of the 
sound. Appointed with that most artis- 
tic furniture in the world which is turned 
out of Michigan factories as pins are pro- 
duced in Birmingham, provided with ele 
vators, electric lights and calls, offering 
great public rooms richly decorated and 
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draped, with French cooks, with the best 
food in the markets of the world (refriger- 
ated and whirled from place to place), 
the hotels of Washington are in the same 
list with the leading hotels of London 
and New York. Need I say that the same 
is true of the public schools? That also 
goes without saying in any study of the 
West. The State of Washington expend- 
ed $932,000 for its free schools last year. 

The steamboats that ply between Se- 
attle and Tacoma and up and down the 
sound are also unexcelled. One called 
The Flyer is the most admirable vessel 
of its kind that I have ever seen. It is 
of the build of a fish, and is almost as 
swift. Its two saloons, one above the 
other, are carpeted, and provided with 
soft plush-covered reclining-chairs. The 
walls are, to all intents and purposes, 
plate-glass. The machinery is exhibited 
like jewelry, in a glass case. By day the 
panorama of nature is uninterrupted in 
the view of the passengers; by night the 
little Flyer is all aflame with electric 
light, like a glass boat or a lantern shot 
over the water from a cannon. 

These boats are not the prettiest prod- 
ucts of the Pacific slope, because nothing 
animate or inanimate can be more beau- 
tiful than the women there. I will not 
commit myself to a decision whether it 
rains there six months in the year, as I 
think, or all the year around, as the 
critics of that country insist; but the 
effect of that warm, soft, moist climate 
upon the complexions of the women is 
magical—is worth going to see. The 
effect upon the ladies’ gowns of one of 
the concomitants of the rainy season, as 
the wearers climb and descend the muddy 
hills of those cities, is not nearly so ad- 
mirable. If ever Mistress Fashion will 
permit dress reform to be undertaken by 
women, it will be hailed with joy on the 
shores of Puget Sound. But with regard 
to the beauty of the women of the coast, 
all that need be told is that the women 
of the interior insist that the Puget Sound 
belles all have web-feet; the result of the 
frequent wet weather on the coast. The 
reader may judge from that how captiva- 
ting the coast women must be. 

Western Washington comprises near- 
ly one-third of the State. It contains 
25,000 square miles west of the Cascades, 
as against eastern Washington’s 45,000 
square miles. Through a part of this 
western end of the State, tearing a great 
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mouth in it, is Puget Sound. It is a 
majestic harbor, and no one who sees it 
ean criticise its human neighbors for the 
store of hope they rest upon its future. 
It has a superficial area of 2000 square 
miles, a shore line of 1600 miles, an aver- 
age depth of 70 fathoms, and, lying north 
and south 90 miles back from the ocean, 
it is all within the State. Its first sur- 
veyor, in 1841, reported to the govern- 
ment: ‘‘I venture nothing in saying that 
no country in the world possesses waters 
equal to these. From the mouth of the 
straits to the head of navigation, 200 
miles inland, not a shoal nor reef nor 
hidden danger exists. At times it nar- 
rows to a river’s width, and again widens 
into the majesty of a sea, but is every- 
where free to navigation, the home of all 
craft, blue, deep, and fathomless.” The 
quotation is hackneyed, but it describes 
this wonderful body of water better than 
any other words that can be chosen. Yet 
it but helps to distinguish an equally 
wonderful country—a country with the 
climate of England, and better than the 
best qualities of California and Florida. 


I have described its amazing forests 


of giant timber. They cover the greater 
part of it. It is said that they contain two 
hundred billion feet of marketable wood. 
It is very valuable wood. It will con- 
tinue to supply the country when all oth- 
er timber is gone. For a long while the 
great stringers used in the flooring of the 
Pullman and Wagner cars have come 
from these forests, and a shrewd railroad 
man is quoted as saying that out of the 
wood in the cedar stumps that the lum- 
bermen have left standing in the present 
clearings he can build the walls and roofs 
of freight cars that will pay for them- 
selves in three years in the saving of 
weight. The Washington timber com- 
petes with Georgia pine and Eastern oak 
in the uses to which those woods are put. 
Lumbering is the chief industry in west- 
ern Washington, but it is small to what 
it must be when reduced rates are brought 
about by competing transcontinental rail- 
road companies and by the Nicaragua 
Canal. This lumber has already found 
good markets in South America, China, 
France, Australia, and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

The coal measures of the Puget Sound 
basin come next in importance. The coal 
and the iron, which is also abundant, lie 
side by side. Limestone is also found, and 
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although practically nothing has been 
done with the iron, some most excellent 
coking coals have been found, and the 
happy combination must soon prove allur- 
ing to capital and enterprise. The coal 
supply seems inexhaustible, and already 
its development is a great source of income 
to Seattle, as it will soon be to Fairhaven 
and other ports near the coal beds. All 
the coal of the coast, including that at 
Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, may be 
classed as lignite, but it is often of so 
high a grade that the operators do not 
greatly strain the truth in classing it as 
bituminous. The Seattle coals do not 
make coke or gas, but are excellent for 
general domestic use and steam-making. 
Large mines are being opened in the 
Skagit country west of the mountains. 
The coal lies in the cretaceous measures, 
and is in dipping seams of from four to 
eighteen feet of clean coal. Farther down 
the river are the Fairhaven mines, open- 
ed by the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany and by Montana capitalists. All 
this Skagit coal makes a coke that is held 
to be only second to the Connellsville 
(Pennsylvania) coke, if it is not fully as 
good. Coking ovens are being erected, 
and a large market in California, Mexico, 
and South America is looked for. Other 
coal in this region, now used on the 
sound steamboats, is superior to the Na- 
naimo-product. The South Prairie coal, 
near Tacoma, makes a fine coke that is 
used in a smeltery at the latter place. 
There are mines and coke ovens at 
Wilkeson also. The coal product of the 
State in 1890 was nearly a million tons, 
worth at the mines $2,203,755. When it 
is known that California has but little 
coal, and only of an inferior quality, and 
that Oregon is but slightly better off, the 
value of the superabundant coal measures 
of Washington will be understood. Then 
again, the Washington coke will displace 
the Eastern and English material on the 
coast. At San Diego these other cokes 
are received for distribution among the 
smelteries of northern Mexico, New Mex- 
ico,and Arizona at $13 a ton; indeed, they 
are sold in Victoria, British Columbia, at 
$20 a ton. 

Capital is needed to take hold of the 
iron. There is talk of iron and steel 
works near Seattle, the enterprise of EKast- 
ern men; and in Tacoma an effort is mak- 
ing to found a business in the making of 
steel bars, plates, and rods from import- 


ed blooms, as is done in San Francisco. 
In time, whether these projects rise or 
fall, fortunes will be made from the iron 
industry in that new country. Asbestos 
is plenty; and there are clays that must 
yet be the foundation not only for rude 
wares, but for good white ware. Sewer- 
pipe is already made in Seattle. The 
reader sees that all these resources are 
practically in embryo. In spite of the 
fact that the first settlements in the east 
and west were in the forties, the State is 
nearly as new, so far as all except its 
farming is concerned, as if the date of its 
admission to Statehood — November 11, 
1889—were the date of its first settlement. 
Whoever passes along the main retail 
street of Seattle and happens to notice the 
counters in the principal fish store will be 
astonished. In the chromatic display of 
the captive creatures of the sea is the text 
for another chapter on future wealth for 
Washington. They have the salmon, 
though that catch is credited to Oregon 
and Alaska. There are in the northern 
waters cod banks thousands of miles in 
extent; halibut, codfish, rock-cod, sole, 
sea-bass, smelts, shrimps, herrings, and 
oysters are all abundant. Apparently 
the fisheries outweigh those of the East 
as the timber belt excels that which once 
enclosed the Great Lakes. Candor com- 
pels me to say that the Pacific fish, with 
one exception, are inferior to the same 
kinds of fish in the East, yet they are not 
wanting in fine qualities. The halibut 
of Washington and the North is, I believe, 
the finest sea fish for the table that is 
known in America. The tiny muddy 
oysters, the size of a dime or a quarter, 
are the meanest product of that sea, but 
they find a ready sale and are admired. 
Since that is so, hope for all the rest 
should be rampant. Their crabs, on the 
contrary, are not mere samples; they are 
wholesale products, regular marine mon- 
sters; and all the better for that, since 
they make good food. The fishing that 
must in a few years fleck the waters of 
the Pacific with Sails is scarcely begun. 
There is only a million invested in it, and 
only a million a year is produced by it. 
The new transcontinental railroads 
that are expected to cross to Puget Sound 
—the Great Northern and a spur of the 
Union Pacific—are thought to be going 
to work wonders. They will find many 
present industries controlled by the older 
companies. They will encourage the de- 
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velopment of new industries and the ex- 
tension of others. Mr. Hill's road, the 
Great Northern, is to be pushed through 
the mountains in what is described as ‘‘a 
scenic wonderland.” It is thought that 
Fairhaven will be its terminus; but 
whether that prove true or not, a feeder 
all along the sound, at right angles to 
the main road, will tap all the country 
between the Cascades and the great har- 
bor. 

And what of the land which these rail- 
roads will open up? What of it, apart 
from its minerals and timber? It givesa 
name to the State—it isevergreen. Roses, 
nasturtiums, and chrysanthemums may 
be seen blooming in the gardens the year 
around. The ocean, and especially the 
Japan current, keep the climate equable. 
The mercury seldom rises above 90° in 
the summer, and to see it at zero in the 
winter is to see an extraordinary thing. 
The rains produce semi-tropical abun- 
dance of vegetation. Agriculture cuts 


a small figure yet, but where it is carried 
on, in the valleys and reclaimed marshes, 
oats grow higher than a man’s head, 
and so does timothy. 


Oats will run 
from 60 to 100 bushels to the acre. Men 
have been known to make more than $860 
from an acre of strawberries. If good 
land is chosen, and a market is handy, 
five acres will support a family well. 
Raspberries, currants, gooseberries, or- 
chard fruits, all do well. There are some 
who think the sound country may yet 
supply the whole United States with 
prunes, so fine and abundant are those 
that are but just beginning to be grown 
there. Tobacco does well; and, by-the- 
way, it is being grown and made into 
cigars in the Yakima country, in East 
Washington. Wherever the big timber 
is cleared —and many of the farms are 
abandoned logging camps—there is found 
the richest soil imaginable. It raises hay, 
potatoes, oats, barley, wheat, hops, cher- 
ries, apples, berries, and all which that 
list implies. It is a natural grazing land. 
The grass is forever green, and cattle and 
sheep keep ‘‘ hog-fat all the year.” 

East of the sound the land that can be 
farmed is practically all taken, but west 
of the sound is the great Olympic Penin- 
sula, until lately almost uninhabited, and 
even now but little known. It has not 
been surveyed. Out of the heart of it 
rise the eternally snow-clad Olympic 
Mountains. On their sides roam the elk, 
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black bear, cougar, and other more or less 
noble beasts. Over the earth is a mass 
of timber, and at its feet a jungie. Fir, 
spruce, and white cedar are in the woods, 
and in the many waters wild-fowl abound. 
Frost is said not to know the country. 
On the Pacific coast side are many val- 
leys, and some small prairies. In this 
absolutely new country the homesteaders 
are appearing in such numbers that it is 
said that between 700 and 800 settlers 
went in there last year to pre-empt the 
lands along the streams and on the prai- 
ries. There, entirely cut off from the 
world, they will wait until the lands are 
surveyed, and they can file their claims. 
They believe that a railroad from Gray’s 
Harbor or Shoalwater Bay to the strait 
of Juan de Fuca will soon be built past 
all their holdings. It is likely, for, in 
addition to the timber, that is the best 
dairy country in the State. As one cit- 
izen put it, ‘They have more rain than 
we on the east of the sound, but the pres- 
ence of water has never yet been consid- 
ered an objection in the dairy trade.” 

A question which agitates the minds of 
many persons in western Washington is 
whether it is possible for both Seattle and 
Tacoma—lying so near one another as 
they do—to become great cities; and if 
not, which will eventually become the 
chief and gigantic seaport whose develop- 
ment is so confidently looked for. I wish 
I could say. Indeed, since everywhere 
that I travel I find these rivalries between 
neighboring cities (Bismarck and Man- 
dan, Rapid City and Deadwood, Helena 
and Butte, and so on through the list, 
which rightly begins with St. Paul and 
Minneapolis), I find myself constantly 
wishing that I could postpone the publi- 
cation of these numbers of HAkPER’S 
MAGAZINE for a trifling term of ten or a 
dozen years, so as to avoid this series of 
conundrums. In this case, in western 
Washington, there is a little speck upon 
the horizon. It calls to mind the small 
black cloud that shows itself in all well- 
regulated nautical tales as the herald of 
frightful disaster. It may be a hurri- 
cane or only a teacupful of wind. It is 
called South Bend, and it now pretends 
to threaten great mischief to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and Fairhaven, along with all the 
other points on Puget Sound. 

It is on the Pacific coast, on the front of 
the Olympia peninsula, only four hours 
from Portland by rail, and very much 
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nearer to Asia, Nicaragua, and Europe 
by water than the sound ports. South 
Bend is a yearling, and where it rubs its 
juvenile eyes the map shows only the 
words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a 
libellous name,is now changed to Willapa 
Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria, 
and is said to be a harbor of the first 
grade, variously credited with offering 29 
to 32 feet of water at its bar. It is the 
only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the strait of Juan 
de Fuca. South Bend is about to be con- 
nected with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
system. In the region tributary to it is 
an extraordinary wealth of timber and of 
agricultural lands. The founders of the 
town insist that if there is to be an ex- 
port trade in Washington products, no 
other port in the State can compete with 
it, since vessels from Puget Sound ports 
must double the Olympia peninsula be- 
fore they reach the point at which South 
Bend shipments begin. South Bend is 
several hundreds of miles nearer to San 
Francisco, Nicaragua,and Cape Horn than 
any Puget Sound port. But it is too early 
to say more. The best possession of the 
new little seaport thus far is that essence 
which was deserted by all its companions 
in Pandora’s box. 

With a mention of those considerable 
islands in the Northwest which are, from 
a military point of view, the key to the 
British possessions in the North, we must 
end this view of the forty-second State in 
the Union. Of the islands, be it known 
that they are thinly wooded, but rich for 
agriculture. Sheep are raised there in 
great numbers, and more wool than they 
grow is shipped to the mainland,smuggled 
over from Vancouver Island. Smuggling 
wool, opium.and Chinamen are profitable 
callings up in the extreme northwestern 
corner of our country. San Juan Island 
is the seat of a great lime deposit that is 
of considerable value, and is already mar- 
keted all along the coast. 

There is a peculiar feature of the affairs 
of Washington upon which I have not 
dwelt. The critics of the State think it 
an important element, but I cannot see 
that it cuts any figure in the future of the 
great commonwealth. It seems to some 
critics as if several regiments of our no- 
mads, who keep moving West in the be- 
lief that they ‘‘ must succeed there because 
they failed in the East,” are gathered in 
this last of the States, principally at its 


jumping-off edge, in the cities on Puget 
Sound. Town-site gambling is what at- 
tracted these persons. The booming of 
new towns, that vice which swept the 
Northwest like an epidemic, ran all along 
the Pacific coast. The snap of the whip 
took place at its end in southern Cali 
fornia, but the whole of what they up in 
Washington call ‘‘the sound country,” 
felt the strain and the final catastrophe in 
some degree. 

“You could not expect us to develop 
our soil or our mines,” said a leading 
spirit in one city, ‘‘when we could buy a 
town lot on one day, and four days after- 
ward could sell it for fifty dollars more a 
front foot than we gave for it.” And that 
is true. Wiser behavior was not to be ex- 
pected where, after all, a great many per- 
sons went at first rather to make money 
than to establish homes and found fami- 
lies. The fever for town-lot gambling has 
abated, and we can look back on it as 
an episode. It must have raged marvel- 
lously, for before it ended some cities 
were far overbuilt. This was not peculiar 
to Washington; it was the case from Van- 
couver, in British Columbia, all the way 
down to southern California. A cruel 
but useful reaction came, and now one 
hears little more about the matter. The 
talk now is of smelteries and furnaces, 
of the possibilities of the trade with Asia, 
of the blessed prospects of new railroads 
from the East. 

I rode up to Fairhaven, near the head 
of the sound—a very likely town, now 
that it too has lived down the epidemic— 
and I heard of only one boom in progress; 
that was in the ‘‘city ” of Everett, which 
was pluming itself upon the hope that a 
certain boating company was to put up 
works there for the building of vessels to 
carry petroleum to the Orient or some- 
where; but I passed many dead boom 
towns, extinct volcanoes, so to speak, and 
they were often wonderful to look at. 
They were, for the most part, mere acres 
of stumps, clearings hastily made in the 
forest, with suggestions of streets and av- 
enues laid out at right angles among the 
stumps, and dotted at long and irregular 
intervals with cabins, frame saloons, and 
perhaps a brick building or two—all ren- 
dering the scene the more confused and 
unkempt. 

We have seen something of the scram- 
ble for public lands in the other States; 
the companion picture in Washington 
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was this mania for town sites—or rather 
for city sites, since a settlement in Wash- 
ington is either a city or it is nothing at 
all. Some of the greatest corporations 
in the State—the railroads—were not 
above setting the example. Sometimes 
it was a railroad which, as a corporation, 
essayed to ‘‘ boom” a tract of land on its 
route—a terminal station, a divisional 
point, or a junction. Sometimes one of 
these corporations would strain not only 
to ‘‘ boom” a city of its own creation. but 
to crush or cripple a near-by town which 
had grown up without leave. 

It is as interesting a chapter as any in 
our new history, that which tells of how 
the planning and sale of new towns goes 
on in these new States; I now refer to 
what may be called the ordinary and cus- 
tomary method, such as obtained before 
the thing became a craze, and such as will 
obtain as long as there are virgin dis- 
tricts for men to rush in upon. Suppose 
a number of fine “‘ leads ” of ore are struck 
in any new neighborhood, the town-site 
man is soou on the ground. Something 
akin to nature used to build towns in the 
older States, wherever towns were needed, 
but in the new North west the specui’tor is 
up earlier than nature. Men have to nudge 
the slow old dame along out there. They 
note where the new mining prospects are, 
and then they look up the most likely 
town site. Often its natural position is 
self-evident; it is at the head of the valley 
below the mountains, or it is where two 
streams join. The capitalist ‘‘ locates” 
the spot, and goes home for friends, rela- 
tives, and employés to claim homestead 
or timber lands where he wants the town 
tobe. They make their claims. He sets 
up a store and post-office; a hotel also, if 
he has the means. He employs some of 
the squatters; the others go away, and 
only come back to ‘‘ prove up.” He pays 
them a hundred dollars each or two hun- 
dred dollars for their trouble, and they 
turn over their land to him. In one 
case that I know of two such land-grab- 
bers thought better of their opportunity, 
and determined to hold on to the land 
they had pre-empted. That is considered 
the next worse thing to horse-stealing out 
West. Fancy, if you can, how society 
could exist were such mencommon! The 
theory and policy are to this effect, that a 
man shall accept for such services what 
sum will repay him for the trouble he has 
been put to, without computing the value 
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of his services or of his claim to the land 
baron who employs him. 

But suppose that all works smoothly, 
as it usually does. The capitalist estab- 
lishes his store, has one of his clerks em- 
powered as recorder and notary, and opens 
ahotel. The miners come the second year 
to do that ‘‘improvement-work ” which 
the law requires that they shall perform 
each year in order to keep their titles to 
their claims. They need giant - powder 
for blasting; they need picks and shovels 
and barrows ; they need food, tobacco, and 
rum. They gravitate to the only place at 
which these commodities are obtainable 
—the new town site. A blacksmith sets 
up a shop, perhaps a saddle-maker comes, 
several saloon-keepers equip their estab- 
lishments, a few painted women order 
shanties put up, and a “hurdy-gurdy” 
(dance-house) or variety show is started. 
The transition from wilderness to town is 
rapid and wonderful. The founder asks 
all he can get for his lots, and coins mon- 
ey likea mint. His customers stop at the 
hotel and gamble with the building lots 
they have bought. The revised maps 
contain the name of another city, usually 
called ‘‘So-and-so City,” or ‘‘Such-and- 
such City,” in order that there shall be no 
mistake about its really being a city. 

When it is carried to an excess, town- 
lot and town-site gambling hinder the 
development of a region and bring togeth- 
er a great many unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible men; but in the State of Wash 
ington, in the presence of the vast and 
varied resources of the soil, the moun- 
tains,and the waters, the epidemic that 
brought communal tragedy elsewhere 
can here be called only an incident. 

So much, then, for Washington. It 
would seem to share with all the others 
many of their greatest resources, as if it 
were the essence and epitome of them all. 
If it is not ‘‘ the last which shall be first,” 
it is the one in which we see the summing 
up of all the rest. A sweeping glance 
over it, in the mind’s eye of one who 
knows it well, is like the transformation 
scene at the end of a Christmas panto- 
mime, wherein we see gloriously some 
hint of all that went before—of all the 
climates, forests, metals, fruits, cereals, 
and vegetables of our entire country; of 
the men of all the world, the fishes cf 
both oceans. But the scenes that are hur- 
ried along the grooves were never hung 
before a paint bridge. They are real. 
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A GIFT DIVINE. 
BY ELEANOR B. CALDWELL. 
NHIS gift is given— 
This gift from Heaven— 
Unto a few. 


Through veins with human frailty filled 


A glow divine is found distilled. 


There’s music rare 

Played in the air 

To such a one, 
And measured by its mystic flow 
His breathing and his movements go. 


As through the sky 

The meteors fly, 

So darts his glance, 
Or it would seem as though soft hands 
Had waved before his face like fans. 


By man and beast, 
From great to least, 
He will be loved; 
A child will sit upon his knee, 
And seek his face confidingly. 


He cannot rest 

Without the best 

The world can give. 
Our truest thought to him we bring; 
Our sweetest song to him we sing. 


And if we find, 

Like all mankind, 

He too can sin, 
We feel, although we sigh or weep, 
His part divine is but asleep. 





TEMPTATION. 


BY G. H. GOLDTHWAITE. 


VHE way of light, do what I will, for me 


Points irresistibly the way of pain. 


Yet not for long the pain; for lo! thank God! ~ 


The night is gone and it is day; and all 


The sorrow fades as clouds before the sun. 

So close to earth is heaven—a night removed— 
Yet who shall paint the horror of that night 
To him who cannot, will not, see beyond? 


And who refuse its darkness to endure 
To spend in light a never-ending day? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RS. MAXWELL had invited Mrs. 
\ Field and Lois to take tea with her 
the next afternoon, and had hinted there 
might be other company. ‘‘ There’s a 
good many I should like to ask,” she had 
said, ‘‘but I ain’t situated so I can jest 
now, an’ it’s a dreadful puzzle to know 
who to leave out without offendin’ them. 
I'm goin’ to have the minister an’ his 
wife anyhow, an’ Lawyer Tuxbury an 
his sister. I should ask Flora, but if she 
comes the children have got to, an’ I 
can’t have them anyhow; they’re the 
worst-actin’ young ones at the table I 
ever saw in my life. There’s two or 
three men I’m goin’ to ask. Now you 


an’ Lois come real early, Esther.” 

Mrs. Field’s ideas of early, when invited 
to spend the afternoon and take tea, were 
primitive. Directly after the dinner dish- 
es were put away, about one o'clock, she 
spoke to Lois in the harsh, defiant tone 


‘* You'd bet- 
‘*She 


she now used towards her. 
ter go an’ get ready,” said she. 
wanted us to come early.” 

A stubborn look came into Lois’s face. 
‘‘T ain’t going,” said she, in an under- 
tone. 

‘“ What did you say?” 

‘**T ain’t going.” 

“Then you can stay to home, if you 
want to get your mother into trouble, an’ 
make folks think we’re guilty of some- 
thin’.” 

Mrs. Field went into her bedroom to 
get ready. Presently Lois went softly 
through on her way to her own. Jane 
Field stood before her little mirror, brush- 
ed her gray hair in smooth curves around 
her ears, and pinned her black woollen 
dress with a gold-rimmed brooch contain- 
ing her dead sister’s and her husband’s 
hair. 

Lois, before her own glass, twisted up 
her pretty hair carefully; she pulled a 
few curly locks loose on her temples, 
thinking half indignantly and shame- 
facedly how she should see that young 
man again. Lois was bewildered and 
terrified, borne down by reflected guilt, 
almost as if it were her own. She hada 
wild dread of this going out to tea, meet- 
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ing mere strangers, and seeing her mother 
act out a further lie; but she could not 
help being a young girl, and arranging 
those little locks on her forehead for 
Francis Arms to see. 

When she and her mother stepped out 
of the door, a strong wind came in their 
faces. 

““Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Field. 
She went back into the house and got 
Lois’s sack. ‘‘ Put this on,” said she. 

And Lois put it on. 

The wind was from the east, and had 
the salt smell of the sea. All the white- 
flowering bushes in the yards and the 
fruit trees bowed toward the west. There 
was a storm of white petals. Lois, as she 
and her mother walked against the wind, 
kept putting her hand to her hair, to keep 
it in place. 

Mrs. Maxwell’s house was a large cot- 
tage with a steep Gothic roof jutting over 
a piazza on each side. The house was 
an old one, and originally very simple 
in its design; but there had been evi- 
dently at some time a flood-tide of pros- 
perity in the fortunes of its owner, which 
had left marks in various improvements. 
There was a large ornate bay-window in 
front, which contrasted oddly with the se- 
vere white peak of wall above it; the piaz- 
zas had railings in elaborate scroll-work; 
and the windows were set with four large 
panes of glass, instead of the original 
twelve small ones. The front yard was 
enclosed by a fine iron fence. But the 
highest mark was shown by a little white 
marble statue in the midst of it. There 
was no other in the village outside of the 
cemetery. Mrs. Jane Maxwell’s house 
was always described to inquiring stran- 
gers as the one with the statue in front 
of it. 

Lois, as they went up the walk, looked 
wonderingly at this marble girl standing 
straight and white in the midst of a votive 
circle of box. The walk, too, was bor- 
dered with box, and there was a strange 
pungent odor from it. 

Mrs. Field rang the .door-bell, and 
she and Lois stood waiting. Nobody 
came. 

Mrs. Field rangagainandagain. ‘I’m 
goin’ round to the other door,” she an- 
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nounced, finally. ‘‘ Mebbe they don’t use 
this one.” 

Lois followed her mother around to the 
other side of the house to the door open- 
ing on the south piazza, Mrs. Field rang 
again, and they waited; then she gave a 
harder pull. A voice sounded unexpect- 
edly close to them from behind the blinds 
of a window: 

‘You jest walk right in,” said the 
voice, which was at once flurried and 
ceremonious. ‘‘Open the door an’ go 
right in, an’ turn to the right, an’ set 
down in the parlor. I'll be in in jest a 
minute. I ain’t quite dressed.” 

Lois and her mother went in as they 
were directed, and sat down in two of the 
parlor chairs. The room looked very 
grand to Mrs. Field. She stared at the 
red velvet furniture, the tapestry carpet, 
and the long lace curtains, and thought, 
with a hardening heart, how, at all events, 
she was not defrauding this other woman 
of a fine parlor. It was to her mind 
much more splendid than the sitting- 
room in the other house, with its dim old- 
fashioned state, and even than the great 
north parlor, whose furniture and paper 
had been imported from England at great 
cost nearly a hundred years ago. 

Mrs. Maxwell did not appear for a half- 
hour. Nowand then they heard a scurry 
of feet, the rattle of dishes, and the clos- 
ing of adoor. They sat primly waiting. 
They had not removed their wraps. Lois 
looked very pale against the red back of 
her chair. 

‘*Don't you feel well?” asked her mo- 
ther. 

‘* Yes, I feel well enough,” replied 
Lois. 

‘You look sick enough,” said her mo- 
ther, harshly. 

Lois looked out of the window at the 
marble girl in the yard, and her mouth 
quivered. 

Presently Mrs. Maxwell came, in her 
soft flurry of silk and old ribbons. She 
had on a black lace head-dress trimmed 
with purple flowers, and she wore her 
black kid gloves. 

‘I’m real sorry I had to keep you 
waitin’ so long, Esther,” said she; ‘‘ but 
we were kinder late about dinner. Do 
take off your things. Flora she'll be 
down in a few minutes; she’s jest gone up 
stairs to change her dress an’ comb her 
hair. It’s a beautiful day, ain’t it?” 

The three settled themselves in the par- 


lor. Lois sat beside the window, her 
hands folded meekly in her lap; her mo- 
ther and Mrs. Maxwell knitted. 

**Don’t you do any fancy-work, Lois?” 
asked Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘*No, she don’t do much,” replied her 
mother for her. 

‘**Don't she? Id like to know! Now 
Flora, she does considerable. She’s mak- 
in’ a real handsome tidy now. She’ll 
show you how, Lois, if you’d like to 
make one. It’s real easy, an’ it don't 
cost a great deal—but then cost ain’t much 
object to you.” Mrs, Maxwell laughed 
an unpleasant snigger. Then she re- 
sumed: ‘‘Some tidies would look real 
handsome on some of them great bare 
chairs over to your house; there ain't 
one there so far as I know. John he 
wouldn't never have a new thing in the 
house; he was terrible set and notional 
about it, an’ he was terrible tight with his 
money. I don’t care if I do say it; ev- 
erybody knows it, an’ I don’t see why it’s 
any worse to say things that’s true about 
the dead than the livin’, With some 
folks it’s all ‘Oh, don’t say nothin’; he’s 
dead. Cover it all up; he’s buried, an’ 
bury it too, an’ set all the roses an’ pinks 
a-growin’ over it.’ I tell you sometimes 
nettles will sprout, an’ when they do, it 
don’t make it any better to call ‘em pinks. 
Thomas Maxwell was terrible tight. I 
‘ain't forgot how he talked because we 
bought this parlor furniture, an’ put big 
lights in the windows, an’ had that iron 
fence. Then my poor husband had gone 
into business with your husband, an’ 
they seemed to be makin’ money. Why 
shouldn’t he have bought a few things 
we'd always done without, I’d like to 
know? You remember what a time the 
old man made when we bought these 
things, Esther, I s’pose?” 

‘*T can’t say as I do,” returned Mrs. 
Field. 

‘‘Why, seems to me it’s funny you 
don’t. You sure?” 

Mrs. Field nodded. 

‘* Well, it’s queer you don’t. He made 
an awful time over it; but the worst of it 
was over that image out in the yard. I 
b'lieve he always thought my poor hus- 
band and yours failed up because we 
bought that image. There was one 
thing about it, your husband wa'n’t nev- 
er extravagant, though, was he? Thomas 
Maxwell couldn’t say his son wasted his 
money, whatever else he said. Your 
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husband was always prudent, wasn’t he, 
Esther?” 

‘‘ Yes, I always thought Edward Max- 
well was prudent,” returned Mrs. Field. 

Lois, staring soberly and miserably out 
of the window,saw just then a stout girl- 
ish figure, leant to one side with the 
weight of a valise, pass hurriedly out of 
the yard. She wondered if it was Flora 
Maxwell, and watched the pink flowers in 
her hat and the blue folds of her dress 
out of sight down the street. 

‘*T guess your husband took after his 
father a little; I guess he was a little sav- 
in’, said Mrs. Maxwell. ‘‘I know Ed- 
ward looked kind of scared when he 
came over one night an’ saw that image 
jest after we'd got it set up, an’ he asked 
how much it cost. It did cost consider- 
able. We didn’t ever tell anybody jest 
how much; but I didn’t care; I'd always 
wanted one; an’ I made up my mind I'd 
rather have that if I had to go without 
some other things. An’ my husband 
wanted it too; he was one of the Max- 
wells, you know, an’ I think they all had 
a taste for such things if they wa’n’t too 
tight to get °em. As for me,I had to do 


without all my young days, an’ I have to 
now except for the few things we got to- 
gether along then when my poor hus- 
band seemed to be prospering; but I’ve 
always been crazy over images, an’ I’ve 
always thought one in a front yard was 
about the most ornamental thing any- 


body could have. I’ve told Flora a good 
many times that I believed if I'd had ad- 
vantages when I was young, I should 
have made images. Don’t you think 
that one’s handsome, Esther?” 

‘* Real handsome,” said Mrs. Field. 

‘Some folks have found fault with it be- 
cause it didn’t have more clothes on, but 
it ain’t as if it was in a cemetery. Of 
course it would have to be dressed differ- 
ent if it was. An’ it ain’t anything but 
marble, when you come right down to it. 
I think there’s such a thing as bein’ too 
particular, for my part, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I do,” replied Mrs. Field, looking 
out at the marble figure. 

‘Well, I do. Mis’ Jay said, after my 
husband died, that she should think I’d 
like to put up that image for a kind of a 
monument for him. I didn’t feel as if I 
could put up anything more than stones; 
but I did think a little of it, and I knew 
if I did, I should have to have some wings 
made on it, and a cape or a shawl over 
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the neck andarms; but out here it’s differ- 
ent. I look out at it a good many times, 
an’ I’m thankful it ’ain’t got any more on, 
clothes do get so out of fashion. You 
know how they look in photographs some- 
times. Is’pose that’s the reason that the 
men who make these images don’t put 
any more on. There! I must show you 
my photograph album, Esther.” 

Mrs. Maxwell took a heavy album with 
gilt clasps from the centre table, and 
drew a chair close to Mrs. Field. 

‘Now you get a chair, and come on 
the other side, Lois,” said she, ‘‘ an’ I can 
show ‘em to both of you.” 

Lois obeyed, and Mrs. Maxwell turned 
over the album leaves and explained the 
pictures. 

‘*This is a lady I used to know,” said 
she. ‘‘She lived in North Elliot. She’s 
dead now. That’s her husband; he’s mar- 
ried again. His second wife’s kind of 
silly. Ain’t much like the first one. She 
was a real stepper. That's Flora Lowe’s 
baby—the first one—an’ that’s Flore. I 
think it flatters her. That’s my Flora. 
It ain’t very good. She looks terrible 
sober. There’s my poor husband. I 
spose you remember him, Esther? Of 
course you know how he used to look. 
Do you think it’s a good likeness?” 

‘‘T don’t know. I guess it’s pretty 
good, ain’t it?” stammered Mrs. Field. 

‘*Well, some thinks it is, and some 
don’t. I ’ain’t never liked it very well 
myself, but it was all Ihad. It was taken 
some years before he died. I guess jest 
about the time you was down here. There! 
I s’pose you know whose this is?” 

It was her own photograph that Mrs. 
Field leant over and saw, and Lois, on 
the other side, saw it also. 

‘* Yes, I guess I do,” she said. 

‘‘' Was it a pretty good one of your sis- 
ter?” 

There was a strange gulping sound in 
Mrs. Field’s throat. She did not answer. 
Mrs. Maxwell thought she did not hear, 
and repeated her question. 

‘‘No, I don’t think "twas, very,” said 
Mrs. Field, hoarsely. 

‘““Well, of course I don’t know. I 
never see her. You remember you gave 
this to me when you was here. I always 
thought you must look alike, judging 
from your pictures. I never see pictures 
so much alike in my life. I don’t know 
how many folks have thought they were 
taken for the same person, an’ I’ve always 
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thought so too. If anything, your sister's 
picture looks more like you than your 
own does; but I’ve always told which 
was which by that breastpin in your sis- 
ter’s. Why, you've got on that. breast- 
pin now, ‘ain’t you, Esther?” 

‘* Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Field. 

‘‘T s’pose your sister left it to you. 
Well, Lois wouldn't want to wear it, as I 
know of. It’s rather old for her. Why, 
Lois, what’s the matter?” 

Lois had gotten up abruptly. ‘‘I guess 
I'll go over by the window,” said she, in 
a quick trembling voice. 

Mrs. Maxwell looked at her sharply. 
‘* Why, you're dreadful pale. You ain't 
faint, are you?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Field turned over another page of 
the album. Her pale face had a hard, 
indifferent look. Mrs. Maxwell nudged 
her, and nodded towards Lois in the win- 
dow. 

‘*She looks dreadful,” she whispered. 

‘*T don’t see as she looks any worse 
than she’s been doin’ right along,” said 
Mrs, Field, without lowering her voice. 
** What baby is this?” 

‘It’s Mis’ Robinson’s; it’s dead. Hadn’t 
I better get her something to take? I’ve 
got some currant wine. Maybe a little 
of that would do her good.” 

‘** No, thank you; I don’t care for any,” 
Lois interposed, quickly. 

‘‘ Hadn’t you better have a little? 
look real pale.” 

‘* No, thank you.” 

‘* Now you needn't mind takin’ it, Lois, 
if you do belong to any temperance so- 
ciety. It wouldn't go to the head of a 
baby kitten.” 

‘*I’m just as much obliged, but I don’t 
care for any,” said Lois. 

Mrs. Maxwell turned over a page of the 
album. ‘‘ That’s Mis’ Robinson's sister. 
She's dead too. She married a man over 
at Milton, an’ didn’t live a year,” she 
said, ostentatiously. ‘‘ Hadn’t I better 
get her a little?” she whispered. 

‘*Mebbe it would do her good, if you've 
got it to spare,” Mrs. Field whispered back. 

‘*Here’s the minister's little boy that 
died,” said Mrs. Maxwell. ‘‘He wa’n't 
sick but a day. He ate milk an’ cher- 
ries. I wonder where Flora is? She 
didn’t have a thing to do but comb her 
hair an’ change her dress. I guess I'll 
go call her.” 

Mrs. Maxwell's face was frowning with 
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innocent purpose, but there was a sly 
note in her voice. She hurried out of 
the room, and they heard her call, ‘‘ Flora! 
Flora!” in the entry. Then they heard 
her footsteps on the cellar stairs. 

Lois turned to her mother. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said she, ‘I can’t stand it—I can’t stand 
it anyway in the world.” 

Her mother turned over another page 
of the photograph album. She looked 
at a faded picture of a middle-aged wo- 
man, whose severe and melancholy face 
seemed to have betrayed all the sadness 
and toil of her whole life to the camera. 
She noted deliberately the old-fashioned 
sweep of the skirt quite across the little 
card, and the obsolete sleeves, then she 
spoke, as if she were talking to the pic- 
ture: ‘‘I’m a-followin’ out my own law 
an’ my own light,” said she. ‘‘I ain't 
ashamed of it. If you want to be, you 
can.” 

‘It's awful. Oh, mother, don’t!” 

**A good many things are awful,” said 
her mother. ‘‘ Injustice isawful. If you 
want to set yourself up against your mo- 
ther, you can. I’ve laid out this road 
that’s just an’ right, an’ I’m goin’ on it; 
you can do jest as you’re a mind to. If 
you want to tell her when she comes 
back, you can. I ain’t ashamed of it, 
for I know I’m doin’ what is just an’ 
right.” 

Mrs. Field noted how the photographed 
woman’s dress was trimmed with fringe, 
after the fashion of one she had worn 
twenty years ago. 

Lois looked across the room at her mo- 
ther’s pale stern face bending over the 
album. The garlands on Mrs. Maxwell's 
parlor carpet might have been the flora of 
a whole age, she and her mother seemed 
so far apart, with that recession of soul 
which can cover more than earthly spaces. 
To the young girl with her seared indig- 
nant eyes the older woman seemed actual- 
ly living and breathing under new con- 
ditions in some strange element. 

‘*Flora, Flora, where be you?” Mrs. 
Maxwell called, out in the entry. 

They heard her climbing the chamber 
stairs; but she soon came into the parlor 
with a little glass of currant wine. 

‘*Here, you'd better drink this right 
down,” she said to Lois; ‘‘ it won’t hurt 


you. I don’t see where Flora is, for my 
part. She ain't upstairs. Drink it right 
down.” 


Lois drank the little glass of wine with- 
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out any demur. Her mother glanced 
sharply from the album as she took it. 

‘*T can’t imagine where Flora is,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘*T saw somebody go out of the yard a 
while ago,” said Lois. 

‘You did? Was she kind of stout, 
with light hair?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

‘Tt was Flora, then. I don’t see where 
she’s gone. Mebbe she went down to the 
store to get some more thread for her 
tidy. Now I guess you'll feel better.” 

** Who's this a picture of?” asked Mrs. 
Field. 

‘Hold it up. Oh, that’s Mis’ John 
Robbins! She’s dead. Yes, I guess Flora 
must have gone after that thread. She'll 
show you how to make that tidy, Lois, if 
you want to learn; it’s real handsome. 
I guess she'll be here before long.” 

But when Mrs. Maxwell had shown her 
guest all the photographs in the album 
and a book of views in Palestine, and it 
was nearly four o'clock, Flora still had 
not come. 

‘*Do you see anybody comin’?” Mrs. 
Maxwell kept asking Lois at the window. 


Before Mrs. Maxwell spoke, a nervous 
vibration seemed to seize upon her whole 


body. She cleared her throat sharply. 
It was like a premonitory click of ma- 
chinery before motion, and Lois waited, 
numb with fear, for what she might say. 
Suppose she should suddenly suspect, and 
should cry out, ‘‘Is this woman here 
Esther Maxwell?” 

But all Mrs. Maxwell's thoughts were 
on her absent daughter. ‘I don’t see 
where she is,” said she. ‘‘ Here she’s got 
to make cream-tartar biscuits for tea, an’ 
it’s most time for the folks to come.” 

‘I’m afraid we came too early,” said 
Mrs. Field. 

**Oh no, you didn’t,” returned Mrs. 
Maxwell, politely. ‘‘It ain’t half as plea- 
sant goin’ as late as they do here when 
they’re asked out to tea. You don’t see 
anything of ’em; they begin to eat jest as 
soon as they come, an’ it seems as if that 
was all they come for. The old-fashioned 
way of goin’ right after dinner, an’ takin’ 
your sewin’, is a good deal better, accord- 
in’ to my way of thinkin’, but they ‘ain't 
done so for years here. Elliot is a pretty 
fashionable place. I s’pose it must be 
very different up in Green River, where 
you come from?” 

* Yes, I guess ’tis,” said Mrs. Field. 
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The front gate clicked, and Mrs. Max- 
well peered cautiously around a lace cur- 
tain. Two ladies, in their best black 
dresses, came up the walk, stepping with 
a pleasant ceremony. 

‘*There’s Mis’ Isaac Robbins an’ Ann 
‘Liza White,” Mrs. Maxwell whispered, 
agitatedly. ‘‘I shall have to go right out 
in the kitchen an’ make them biscuits the 
minute they get here. I don’t see what 
Flora Maxwell is thinkin’ of.” 

Mrs. Maxwell greeted her friends at the 
door with a dignified bustle, showed them 
into her bedroom to lay aside their bon- 
nets; then she introduced them to Mrs. 
Field and Lois in the parlor. 

‘*There!”’ said she; ‘‘now I’ve got to 
let you entertain each other a few min- 
utes. Ive got something to see to. Flora 
she’s stepped out, an’ I guess she’s forgot 
how late ’tis.” 

After Mrs. Maxwell had left the room, 
the guests sat around with a kind of sol- 
emn primness as if they were in meeting; 
they seemed almost hostile. The elder of 
the new-comers took out her knitting and 
fell to work. She was a tall, pale, severe- 
ly wrinkled woman, and a ruffled trim- 
ming on her dress gave her high shoul- 
ders a curiously girlish air. Finally the 
woman who had come with her asked, 
pantingly, how Mrs. Field liked Elliot, 
and if she thought it changed much. The 
color flashed over her little face, with its 
softly scalloping profile, as she spoke. 
Her hair was crimped in even waves. 
She wore nice white ruching in her neck 
and sleeves, and flat satin folds crossed 
each other exactly over her flat chest. 
Her nervous self-consciousness did not 
ruffle her fine order, and she did not smile 
as she spoke. 

‘‘T like it pretty well,” replied Mrs. 
Field. ‘‘I dun knowas I can tell whether 
it’s changed much or not.” She knitted 
fast. 

‘* The meetin’-house has been made over 
since you was here,” volunteered the el- 
der woman. She did not look up from 
her knitting. 

Presently Lois, at the window, saw Mr. 
Tuxbury’s sister, Mrs. Lowe, coming, and 
the minister’s wife hurrying, with a vo- 
luminous swing of skirts, in her wake. 
The minister's wife had been calling, but 
Mrs. Lowe, who was a little deaf, had not 
heard her, and it was not until she shut 
the iron gate almost in her face that she 
saw her. Then the two came up the walk 
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together. Lois watchedthem. Thecom- 
ing of all these people was to her like the 
closing in of a crowd of witnesses, and for 
her guilt instead of her mother’s. The 
minister's wife looked up and nodded 
graciously to her, setting the bunch of red 
and white cherries on her bonnet trem- 
bling. Lois inclined her pale young face 
soberly in response. 

‘* That girl looks sick,” said the minis- 
ter’s wife to Mrs. Lowe. 

There was no more silence and prim- 
ness after the minister's wife entered. Her 
florid face beamed on them all with mas- 
terly smiles. She put the glasses fast- 
ened to her high satin bosom with a gold 
chain to her eyes, and begun sewing on a 
white apron. ‘‘I meant to have come be- 
fore,” said she, ‘‘and brought my sewing 
and had areal sociable time, but one thing 
after another has delayed me; and I don’t 
know when Mr. Wheeler will get here; I 
left him with a caller. But we have been 
delayed very pleasantly in one respect;” 
she looked smilingly and significantly at 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

All the other ladies stared. Mrs. Max- 
well, standing in their midst, with a 
large cambrie apron over her dress, and 
a powder of flour on one cheek, looked 
wonderingly back at the minister's wife. 

‘*T suppose you all know what I mean?” 
said Mrs. Wheeler, still smiling. ‘‘I sup- 
pose Mrs. Maxwell has not kept the glad 
tidings to herself.” In spite of her smil- 
ing face, there was a slight doubt and 
hesitancy in her manner. 

Mrs. Maxwell’s old face suddenly paled, 
and at the same time grew alert. Her 
black eyes, on Mrs. Wheeler's face, were 
sharply bright. 

‘* Mebbe I have, an’ mebbe I ’ain’t,”’ said 
she, and she smiled too. 

‘“ Well,” said the minister’s wife, ‘I 
told Flora that her mother must be a 
brave woman to invite company to tea 
the afternoon her daughter was married, 
and I thought we all ought to appreciate 
“,” 

The other women gasped. Mrs. Max- 
well’s face was yellow-white in its frame- 
work of curls; there was the curious noise 
in her throat, like a premonitory click of 
a clock before striking. 

‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ Flora’d had this 
day set for the weddin’ for six months. 
When her uncle died, we talked a little 
about puttin’ of it off, but she thought 
‘twas a bad sign. So it seemed best for 


her to get married without any fuss at all 
about it. An’ I thought if I had a little 
company to tea, it would do as well asa 
weddin’.” 

Mrs. Maxwell’s old black eyes travelled 
slowly and unflinchingly around the com- 
pany, resting on each in turn as if she had 
with each a bout of single combat. The 
other women’s eyes were full of scared 
questionings as they met hers. 

“They got off in the three-o’clock train,” 
remarked the minister's wife, trying to 
speak easily. 

‘*That was the one they’d talked of,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell, calmly. ‘‘Now I 
guess I shall have to leave you ladies to 
entertain each other a few minutes.” 

When Mrs. Maxwell had left the room, 
the ladies stared at each other. 

‘*Do you s’pose she didn’t know about 
it?” whispered Mrs. Lowe. 

‘*T don’t know,” whispered the minis- 
ter’s wife. ‘‘I was very much afraid she 
didn’t at first. I begun to feel very ner- 
vous. I knew Mr. Wheeler would have 
been much distressed if he had suspected 
anything clandestine.” 

‘*Did she have a new dress?” asked 
Mrs. Robbins. 

‘*No,” replied the minister's wife ; ‘‘and 
that was one thing that made me sus- 
picious. She wore her old blue one, but 
George Freeman wore a nice new suit.” 

‘*T heard,” said Mrs. Lowe, ‘‘ that Flora 
had all her under-clothes made before old 
Mr. Maxwell died, an’ she hadn’t got any 
of her dresses. I had it pretty straight. 
She told my Flora.” 

‘*T had heard that the wedding was 
postponed on account of Mr. Maxwell’s 
death, and so I was a little surprised when 
Mr. Wheeler came to me and said they 
were in the parlor to be married,” said 
the minister’s wife; ‘‘but I put on my 
dress as quick as I could, and went in to 
witness it.” 

‘‘How did Flora appear ?” asked Mrs. 
Lowe. 

‘* Well, I thought she looked rather 
sober, but I don’t know as she looked any 
more so than girls usually do when they're 
married. I have seen them come to the 
parsonage looking more as if they were 
going to their own funerals than their 
weddings, they were so scared and quiet 
and sober. Now Flora—” The minis- 
ter’s wife stopped short, she heard Mrs. 
Maxwell coming, and she turned the con- 
versation with a jolt of conscience into 
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another channel. ‘‘ Yes, it is very dry,’ 
said she, effusively; ‘‘we need rain very 
much indeed.” 

The little woman with the crimped hair 
colored very painfully. 

Mrs. Maxwell made frequent errands 
into the room, and her daughter's wed- 
ding had to be discussed guardedly. Al- 
ways after she went out, the women look- 
ed at each other in an agony of inquiry. 

‘*Do you s’pose she knew?” they whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Field said nothing, she sat grimly 
quiet, knitting. Lois looked silently out 
of the window. Both of them knew that 
Mrs. Maxwell had not known of her 
daughter’s wedding. Presently a man’s 
voice could be heard out in the kitchen. 

‘*Tt’s Francis,” said Mrs. Lowe. ‘I 
wonder if he knew?” 

Lois started, and blushed softly, but 
nobody noticed her. 

There was a deep silence in the parlor, 
the women were listening to the hum of 
voices in the kitchen. 

‘*Don’t you think it’s dreadful close 
here ?” said Mrs. Lowe. 

‘Yes, I think it is,” assented the min- 
ister’s wife. 

“I think it would be a good plan to 
open the door a little ways,” said Mrs. 
Lowe, and she opened it cautiously. 

Still, they could distinguish nothing 
from the hum of voices out in the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Maxwell was in reality speaking 
low, lest they should hear, although she 
was clutching her nephew’s arm hard, 
and the veins in her thin temples and her 
throat were swelling purple. When he 
had entered she had sprung at him. 
“Did you never hear about it? I want 
to know if you knew about it,” said she, 
grasping his arm with her wiry fingers, 
as if she were trying to wreak her anger 
on him, 

“Knew about what?” said Francis, 
wonderingly. ‘‘What is the matter, 
Aunt Jane ?” 

‘*Did you know Flora went to the min- 
ister’s and got married this afternoon ?” 

“No,” said Francis, slowly, ‘‘I didn’t; 
but I knew she would well enough.” 

‘Did Flora tell you ?” 

“No, she didn’t tell me, but I knew she 
wouldn’t do anything else.” 

‘Knew she wouldn’t do anything else? 
I'd like to know what you're talkin’ about, 
Francis Arms.” 
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‘IT knew, as long as she was Flora 
Maxwell, and her wedding was set for 
to-day three months ago, it wasn't very 
likely that old Mr. Maxwell’s dying and 
not leaving her his money, and your not 
liking it, were going to stop her.” 

‘**Hadn’t it ought to have stopped her? 
Hadn’t the wishes of a mother that’s slaved 
for her all her life, an’ didn’t want her 
to get married without a silk gown to her 
back to a man that ’ain’t any prospect of 
being able to buy her any, ought to have 
stopped her, I'd like to know?” 

‘*T guess Flora didn’t think much about 
silk gowns, Aunt Jane,” said Francis, and 
his face reddened a little. ‘‘I guess she 
didn’t think much about anything but 
George.” 

‘*George! What’s George Freeman ? 
What's all the Freemans? I ’ain’t never 
liked ‘em. They wa’n’t never up to our 
folks. His mother ’ain’t never had a 
black silk dress to her name—never had 
a thing better than black cashmere, an’ 
they ’ain’t never had a thing but oil-cloth 
in their front entry, an’ the Perrys ’ain’t 
never noticed ’em either. I ’ain’t never 
wanted Flora to go into that family. 
I never felt as if she was lookin’ high 
enough, an’ I knew George couldn’t get 
no kind of a livin’ jest bein’ clerk in Ma- 
son's store. But I felt different about it be- 
fore Thomas died, for I thought she’d have 
money enough of her own, an’ she was 
gettin’ a little on in years, an’ George was 
good-lookin’ enough. After Thomas died 
an’ left all his money to Edward's wife, I 
hadn't an idea Flora would be such a fool 
as to think of marryin’ George Freeman. 
She'd been better off if she’d never been 
married. I thought she’d given up all 
notions of it.” 

** Well, don’t you worry, Aunt Jane,” 
said Francis, in a hearty voice. ‘‘ Make 
the best of it. I guess they'll get along 
all right. If George can’t buy Flora a 
silk dress, I will. Id have bought her 
one anyway if I'd known.” 

‘You can stand up for her all you 
want to, Francis Arms,” cried his aunt. 
“It’s nothin’ more than I ought to ex- 
pect. What do you s’pose I’m goin’ to 
do? Here I am with all these folks to 
tea, an’ Flora gone. She might have 
waited till to-morrow. Here they are, all 
pryin’ an’ suspectin’. But they sha’n't 
know if I die for it. They sha’n’t know 
that good-for-nothin’ girl went off an’ got 
married unbeknown to me. They’ve had 
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enough to crow over because we didn’t get 
Thomas Maxwell’s money; they sha’n’t 
have this nohow. You'll have to lend 
me some money, an’ I’m goin’ to Boston 
to-morrow, an’ I’m goin’ to buy a silk 
dress for Flora, an’ get it made, so she can 
go out bride when she comes home; an’ 
they've got to come here an’ board. I 
might jest as well have the board-money 
as them Freemans, an’ folks sha’n’t think 
we ain't on good terms. .Can you let me 
have some money to-morrow mornin’?”’ 

‘*Of course I can, Aunt Jane,” said 
Francis, soothingly. ‘I'll make Floraa 
wedding-present of it.” 

‘I don’t want it for a weddin’-present. 
I'll pay you back some time. If you're 
goin’ to give her a weddin’-present, I'd 
rather you'd give her something silver 
that she can show. I ain’t goin’ to have 
you give her clothes for a weddin’ present, 
as if we was poor as the Freemans. You 
didn’t never have any pride. There ain’t 
nobody in this family ever had any pride 
but me, an’ I have to keep it up, an’ no- 
body liftin’ a finger to help me. Oh 
dear!” The old woman quivered from 
head to foot; her face worked as if she 
was in silent hysterics. 

**Don’t, Aunt Jane,” whispered her 
nephew—"“‘ don’t feel so bad. Maybe it’s 
all for the best. Why, what is the matter 
with your wrist?” 

‘*T burnt it takin’ the biscuit out of the 
oven,” she groaned. 

‘“ Why, it’s an awful burn. 
want something on it?” 

‘*No; I don’t mind no burns.’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Maxwell moved away 
from her nephew. She begun arranging 
the plates on the table. ‘‘ You go into 
the parlor,” said she, sharply, ‘‘an’ don’t 
you let them know you didn’t know about 
it. You act kind of easy an’ natural when 
they speak about it. You go right in; 
tea won't be ready quite yet. Ive got 
something a little extra to see about.” 

Francis went into the parlor and greet- 
ed the guests, shaking hands with them 
rather boyishly and awkwardly. The 
minister's wife made room for him on the 
sofa beside her. 

‘‘I suppose you'd like to hear about 
your cousin’s wedding that I went to this 
afternoon,” said she, with a blandness that 
had a covert meaning to the other wo- 
men, who listened eagerly. 

‘* Yes, I would,” replied Francis, with 
steady gravity. 


Don’t you 
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‘*T suppose it wasn’t such a surprise to 
you as it was to us?” said she directly, 
and the other women panted. 

‘* No, I suppose it wasn’t,” said Francis. 

Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Robbins glanced 
at each other. 

‘* He knew,” Mrs. Lowe motioned with 
her lips, nodding. 

‘* She didn’t,” Mrs. Robbins motioned 
back, shaking her head. 

Francis sat beside the minister’s wife. 
She talked on about the wedding, and he 
listened soberly and assentingly. 

‘“Well, it will be your turn next, 
Francis,” said she, with a sly gracious- 
ness, and the young man reddened, and 
laughed constrainedly. 

Francis seldom glanced at Lois, but it 
was as if her little figure in the window 
was all he saw in the room. She seemed 
so near his consciousness that she shut 
out all else besides. Lois did not look 
at him, but once in a while she put up 
her hand and arranged the hair on her 
forehead, and after she had done so felt 
as if she saw herself with his eyes. The 
air was growing cool; presently Lois 
coughed. 

‘*You’d better come away from that 
window,” said Mrs. Field, speaking out 
suddenly. 

There was no solicitude in her tone; it 
was more like a harsh command. Every- 
body looked at Lois; Francis with an 
anxious interest. He partly arose, as if 
to make room for her on the sofa, but 
she simply moved her chair farther back. 
Presently Francis went over and shut 
the window. 

The minister, Mr. Tuxbury, and Mrs. 
Robbins’s husband all arrived together 
shortly afterwards. Mrs. Maxwell an- 
nounced that tea was ready. 

‘*Will you please walk out to tea?” 
said she, standing in the door, in a cere- 
monious hush. And the company arose 
hesitatingly, looking at one another for 
precedence, and straggled out. 

‘*You sit here,” said Mrs. Maxwell to 
Lois, and she pointed to a chair beside 
Francis. . 

Lois sat down, and fixed her eyes upon 
her green and white plate while the min- 
ister asked the blessing. 

‘It’s a pleasant day, isn’t it?” said 
Francis’s voice in her ear, when Mrs. 
Maxwell began pouring the tea. 

‘** Real pleasant,” said Lois. 

Mrs. Maxwell had on her black gloves 
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pouring the tea. The women eyed them 
surreptitiously. She wore them always 
in company, but this was an innovation. 
They did not know how she had put them 
on to conceal the burn in her wrist which 
she had gotten in her blind fury as she 
flew about the kitchen preparing supper, 
handling all the household utensils as if 
they were weapons to attack Providence. 


MRS. HENRY MAXWELL. 


Mrs. Maxwell poured the tea and por- 
tioned out the sugar with her black-gloved 
hands, and Mrs. Field stiffly buttered her 
biscuits. Nobody dreamed of the wolves 
at the vitals of these two old women. 

However, the eyes of the guests from 
the first had wandered to a cake in the 
centre of the table. It was an oblong 
black cake; it was set on a plate sur- 
rounded thickly with sprigs of myrtle, 
and upon the top lay a little bouquet of 


white flowers and green leaves. Mrs. 
Lowe and Mrs. Robbins, who sat side by 
side, looked at each other. Mrs. Lowe's 
eyes said, ‘‘Js that a weddin’-cake?” and 
Mrs. Robbins said: ‘‘I dun know: it 
ain't frosted. It looks jest like a loaf 
she’s had on hand.” 

But nothing could exceed the repose 
and dignity with which Mrs. Maxwell, at 
the last stage of the meal, requested her 
nephew to pass the cake to her. Nobody 
could have dreamed as she cut it, every 
turn of her burned wrist giving her pain, 
of the frantic haste with which she had 
taken that old fruit cake out of the jar 
down - cellar, and pulled those sprigs of 
myrtle from the bank under the north 
windows. 

** Will you have some weddin’-cake?” 
said she. 

The ladies each took a slice gingerly 
and respectfully. Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. 
Robbins nodded to each other impercep- 
tibly. The cake was not iced with those 
fine devices which usually make a wed- 
ding-loaf, it was rather dry, and not par- 
ticularly rich; but Mrs. Maxwell’s perfect 
manner as she cut and served it, her act- 
ing on her own little histrionic stage, had 
swayed them to her will. Mrs. Lowe and 
Mrs. Robbins both thought she knew. 
But the minister’s wife still doubted; and 
later, when the other women were re- 
moved from the spell of her acting, their 
old suspicions returned. It was always 
a mooted question in Elliot whether or 
not Mrs. Jane Maxwell had known of her 
daughter’s marriage. Not all her subse- 
quent behavior, her meeting the young 
couple with open arms at the station on 
their return, and Flora’s appearance at 
church the next Sunday in the silk dress 
which her mother had concocted during 
her absence, could quite allay the suspi- 
cion, although it prevented it from gain- 
ing ground. 

All that evening Mrs. Maxwell’s cour- 
age never flagged. She entertained her 
guests as well as a woman of Sparta could 
have done. She even had the coolness 
to prosecute other projects which she had 
in mind. She kept Mrs. Field and Lois 
behind the rest, and walked home with 
the mother, that Francis might have the 
girl to himself. And she went into the 
house with Mrs. Field, and slipped a par- 
cel into her pocket, while the two young 
people had a parting word at the gate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 




















A COLLECTION OF DEATH-MASKS. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Hirst 


F the creator of Duncan was right in 
I saying that there is no art to find the 
mind’s construction in the face, then must 
the author of the Novum Organum 
have been wrong when he declared that 
‘“physiognomy. . . .discovereth the disposi- 
tion of the mind by the lineaments of the 
body”; and these, curiously enough, are 
parallel passages never quoted by the be- 
lievers in the theory that Bacon was the 
writer of Shakespeare’s plays. 

It is not intended here to enter into a 
discussion of the merits or demerits of 
physiognomy. This is an Exhibition of 
Portraits, not a Phrenological Lecture. 
I shall try to show how these men and 
women looked, in death and in life, not 
why they happened to look as they did; 
and I shall dwell generally upon their 
brains, occasionally upon their bones, but 
only incidentally upon their bumps. 

The ancient Romans are said to have 
made colored masks, in wax, of the faces of 
their illustrious dead, and recent explorers 
have satisfied themselves that in the early 
burials of all nations it was the custom to 
cover the heads and bodies of the dead 
with sheets of gold so pliable that they 
took the impress of the form; and not 
infrequently, when in the course of centu- 
ries the embalmed flesh had shrivelled or 
fallen away, the gold retained the exact 
cast of the features. Schliemann found 
a number of bodies ‘‘ covered with large 
masks of gold-plate in repoussé- work,” 
several of which have been reproduced by 
means of engraving in his Mycene ; and 
he asserts that there can be no doubt 
whatever that each one of these represents 
the likeness of the deceased person whose 
face it covered. 

When Hamlet said that Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
returneth to dust, he overlooked the fact 
that Alexander’s dust, instead of being 
converted into loam to stop a beer-barrel, 
was preserved from corruption by the 
process of embalming, and from external 
injury by being cased in the most pre- 
cious of metals. Pettigrew, in his His- 
tory of Egyptian Mummies, says of the 
death-mask of Alexander that ‘‘it was a 
sort of chase-work, and of such a nature 
that it could be applied so closely to the 
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DANTE. 


skin as to preserve not only the form of 
the body, but also to give the expression 
of the features to the countenance.” He 
does not quote his authority for this state- 
ment, but it is unquestionably derived 
from the account of the death and burial 
of Alexander written by Diodorus Siculus, 
who said: ‘And first a coffin of beaten gold 
was provided, so wrought by the hammer 
as to answer to the proportions of the 
body; it was half filled with aromatic 
spices, which served as well to delight the 
sense as to prevent the body from putre- 
faction.” Then follows a description of 
the funeral chariot, and of the long line 
of march from Babylon to Alexandria, 
where Augustus Caesar saw the tomb three 
hundred years later; but there is no ref- 
erence to a mask of Alexander's face in 
gold. 

The value of a plaster cast as a por- 
trait of the dead or living face cannot 
for a moment be questioned. It must of 
necessity be absolutely true to nature. 
It cannot flatter; it cannot caricature. It 
shows the subject as he was, or is, not only 
as others saw him, in the actual flesh, but 
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as he saw himself. And in the case of 
the death-mask particularly, it shows the 
subject often as he permitted no one but 
himself to see himself. He does not 
pose; he does not ‘* try to look pleasant.” 
In his mask he is seen, as it were, with his 
mask off! 

Lavater, in his Physiognomy, says 
that ‘‘the dead, and the impressions of 
the dead, taken in plaster, are not less 
worthy of observation [than the living 
faces}. The settled features are much 
more prominent than in the living and 
in the sleeping. What life makes fugi- 
tive, death arrests. What was undefina- 
ble is defined. All is reduced to its proper 
level; each trait is in its true proportion, 
unless excruciating disease or accident 
have preceded death.” And Mr. W. W. 
Story, in writing of the life- mask of 
Washington, says of life-masks general- 
ly: ‘‘ Indeed a mask from the living face, 
though it repeats exactly the true forms 
of the original, lacks the spirit and ex- 
pression of the real person. But this is 
not always the case. The more mobile 
and variable the face, the more the mask 
loses; the more set and determined the 
character and expression, the more per- 
fectly the work reproduces it.” 

The operation of taking a cast of the 
living face is not pleasant to the subject. 
In order to prevent the adhesion of the 
plaster, a strong lather of soap and water, 
or more frequently a small quantity of oil, 
is applied to the hairand the beard. This 
will explain the flat and unnatural ap- 
pearance of the familiar mustache and 
imperial in the cast of the Third Napoleon. 
In some cases, as in those of Keats and 
the Queen of Prussia, a napkin is placed 
overthe hair. The face is then moistened 
with sweet-oil; quills are inserted into the 
nostrils in order that the victim may 
breathe during the performance, or else 
openings are left in the plaster for that 
purpose. A description of the taking of 
the cast of a Mr. A . condensed from a 
copy of the Phrenological Journal, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in January, 1845, 
will give the uninitiated some idea of the 
process: ‘‘The person was made to re- 
cline on his back at an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees, and upon a seat in- 
geniously adapted for the purpose. The 





hair and the face being anointed with a 
little pure scented oil, the plaster was 
laid carefully upon the nose, mouth, eyes, 
and forehead, in such a way as to avoid 
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disturbing the features; and this being 
set, the back of the head was pressed into 
a flat dish containing plaster, where it 
continued to recline, as ona pillow. The 
plaster was then applied to the parts of 
the head still uncovered, and soon after- 
wards the mould was hard enough to be 
removed in three pieces, one of which, 
covering the occiput, was bounded ante- 
riorly by a vertical section immediately 
behind the ears, and the other two. which 
covered the rest of the head, were divided 
from each other by pulling up a strong 
silken thread previously so disposed upon 
the face on one side of the nose.” The 
account closes with the statement that 
“Mr. A declared that he had been as 
comfortable as possible all the time”! 

The process of casting from the mould 
is similar to that of any other casting, 
and need not be described here. 

The story of the beginning of my col- 
lection is rather a curious one. The 
half-dozen masks upon which it is based 
were found early in the sixties in a dust- 
bin in one of the old-fashioned streets 
which run toward the East River, in the 
neighborhood of Tompkins Square, New 
York. Their owner had lately died; his 
unsympathetic and unappreciative heirs 
had thrown away what they considered 
“*the horrible things”; a small boy had 
found them, and offered them for sale to 
a dealer in phrenological casts, who real- 
ized their worth, although, in many cases, 
he did not know whose heads they repre- 
sented; and so, by chance, they came into 
my possession, and inspired the search 
for more—a search extended over many 
years, and in the museums, the plaster 
shops, the curiosity shops, the studios, of 
most of the capitals of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The history of the masks which 
formed the nucleus of the collection, or 
the history of the original collector him- 
self, I have never been able to discover. 
They are, however, the casts most fre- 
quently described in the printed lectures 
of George Combe, who came to this coun- 
try in the winter of 1838-9, and the in- 
ference is that they were left here by him 
in the hands of one of his disciples, with 
the result as above described. 

The earliest masks in the collection are 
those of Dante, made, perhaps, in the first 
part of the fourteenth century, and of 
Tasso, certainly made at the end of the 
sixteenth. The latest mask is that of 
Lawrence Barrett, taken only a few 
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months ago. They range from Sir Isaac 
Newton, the wisest of men, to Sambo, 
the lowest type of American negro; from 
Ben Caunt, the prize-fighter, to Thomas 
Chalmers, the Light of the Scottish Pulpit; 
from Oliver Cromwell to Thomas Paine; 
from Keats to Robert Burns; from the 
First Napoleon to Robert the Bruce. 

The Dante mask is generally believed 
to be authentic, although Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton says that there is no trust- 
worthy historic testimony concerning it. 
On the very threshold of his inquiry into 
the matter he was met with the 
doubt whether the art of taking 
casts was practised at the time 
of Dante’s death at all, Vasari, 
in his life of Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio, who flourished in the. 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
having declared that the art first 
came into use in Verrocchio’s 
day. It is certain that there is 
no record of the Dante mask 
for three hundred years after 
Dante died; but it is equally 
certain that it resembles nearly 
all of the portraits of Dante 
down to the time of Raphael. 
Mr. Norton believes from ex- 
ternal evidence that it is, at all 
events, a death-mask of some 
one. There are three or four 
casts in Florence which claim 
to have been made from the 
original mould of the Dante 
mask. The one here repro- 
duced, although it came from 
Florence, does not pretend to 
be anything but a cast from a 
cast. 

‘“Why keep you your eyes 
closed, Signor Torquato?” said 
a watcher at the death-bed of 
Tasso—one of those silly per- 
sons who ask silly questions, 
even under the most serious circumstances 
—‘*Why keep you your eyes closed ?” 
‘That they may grow accustomed to re- 
main closed,” was the feeble reply. They 
have been closed to all mortal visions for 
three hundred years now, but in the pale 
cold plaster of the accompanying mask 
they are still seen as they were seen by 
the vast and sorrowing multitudes who 
lined the streets of Rome to look upon 
his triumphant funeral procession. His 
body was clad in an antique toga, kindled 
tapers lighted his way, and his pallid 
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brow was at last encircled by the wreath 
of laurel he had waited for so long. And 
thus at the end of the nineteenth century 
do we, in the New World, look upon the 
cast of the actual face of the great poet 
of the Old World who died at the end of 
the century he adorned. The original 
mask is preserved, with other personal 
relics of Tasso, in the room of the Con- 
vent of St. Onofrio, where he died and is 
buried. 

The personal appearance of Tasso has 
been carefully and minutely described by 





TASSO. 


his friend and biographer Manso. His 
broad forehead was high, and inclined to 
baldness; his thin hair was of a lighter 
color than that of his countrymen gener- 
ally; his eyes were large, dark blue, and 
set wide apart; his eyebrows were black 
and arched; his nose was aquiline; his 
mouth was wide; his lips were thin; and 
his beard was thick and of a reddish- 
brown tinge. 

Tasso went to Rome from Naples to re- 
ceive from the hands of the Pope the 
crown of bay which had been worn by 
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SHAKESPEARE—STRATFORD BUST. 


Petrarch and other laureates of Italy, 
and he died upon the day set apart for 


his coronation, April 25, 1595. 


The head of Shakespeare here presented, 
from the monumental bust in the chan- 


cel of the church at Stratford, like ev- 
erything else relating to Shakespeare, 
in life or in death, is shrouded in mys- 
tery. It is supposed to be the work of 
one Gerard Johnson, and to have been 
‘cut from a death-mask” shortly after 
Shakespeare’s funeral. The earliest 
allusion to it is to be found in a 
poem of Leonard Digges, written seven 
years later. It was certainly in exist- 
ence during the lifetime of Mrs. Anne 
Hathaway Shakespeare, and of other 
members of his family, who would, 
perhaps, have objected or protested if 
the likeness had not been considered 
a good one. Sir Francis Chantrey 
believed it to have been worked from 
a cast of the living or the dead face. 
‘“‘There are in the original in the 
church,” he wrote, ‘‘marks of indi- 
viduality which are not to be ob- 
served in the usual casts from it; 
for instance, the markings about the 
eyes, the wrinkles on the forehead, and 
the undercutting from the moustach- 
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ios.” Wordsworth, among others, 
accepted its authenticity, and Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps did not hesitate 
to put himself on record more than 
once as having every faith in its su- 
periority, in the matter of actual re- 
semblance, to any of the alleged por- 
traits. He ranked it, in point of au- 
thority, before the Droeshout print, 
endorsed by Ben Jonson as perfect; 
and he called attention to the gen- 
eral resemblance to be traced be- 
tween them. 

It certainly differs in many re- 
spects from the famous plaster cast 
found in a curiosity shop in Ger- 
many some years ago, and known as 
the Kesselstadt mask, a photograph 
of which is here reproduced. This 
mask is believed, by those who be- 
lieve in it, to have been made from 
Shakespeare’s dead face, to have 
been carried to Germany by a mem- 
ber of the German embassy to Eng- 
land in the reign of the first James, 
to have been cherished as an authen- 
tic and valuable relic for many gen- 
erations, to have been sold forrubbish 
at the death of the last of the race, 


and to have been recovered in a most for- 
tuitous way. It bears upon its back the 
date of Shakespeare’s death, 1616; it has 
been the subject of more discussion than 
any piece of plaster of its size in the world; 





SHAKESPEARE, FROM THE KESSELSTADT MASK. 














and even those who believe that it is not 
Shakespeare have never asserted that it 
is Bacon! 

According to Mr. G. Huntley Gordon, 
this cast from the Stratford bust was 
taken about 1845, stealthily and in the 
middie of the night, by a young Stratford 
plasterer, who was frightened by imagina- 
rv noises before he succeeded in getting 
a mould of the entire head. After the pro- 
test raised against Malone for whitewash- 
ing the bust in 1793, the vestry, naturally, 
had put an embargo upon any handling 
of the monument, and the operation was 
fraught with much risk to the aspiring 
youth who undertook it. A cast isknown 
to have been taken for Malone, however, 
and since then other casts have been 
made by other artists, notably one by 
George Bullock, who made the death- 
mask of Scott. 

Next to the Stratford bust, the sculp- 
tured portrait of Shakespeare most fa- 
miliar to the world is that which stands 
in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
The artist went to some strange source 
for the likeness, and although it was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut, by no means does 
it outdo the life. ‘‘I saw old Samuel 
Johnson,” said Cumberland, describing 
Garrick’s funeral—‘‘I saw old Samuel 
Johnson standing at the foot of Shake- 
speare’s monument, and bathed in tears.” 
Burke on that occasion remarked that the 
statue of Shakespeare looked towards Gar- 
rick’s grave; and on this stray hint, as 
Mr. Brander Matthews believes, Sheridan 
hung his famous couplet in the Mon- 
ody: 

“While Shakespeare’s image, from its hallowed 
base, 

Served to prescribe the grave and point the 

place.” 

Garrick’s face, it is said, was wonder- 
fully under control, and his features had 
a marvellous flexibility, which rendered 
variety and rapid change of expression 
an easy matter. The story of his having 
frightened Hogarth by standing before 
him as the ghost of Fielding, assuming 
the appearance of the dead novelist in all 
of the fixedness and rigidity of death, has 
been often told. There are a great many 
original portraits of Garrick in existence. 
The Garrick Club in London possesses at 
least a dozen, while The Players in New 
York own two by Zéffany and one by 
Reynolds. 

A not uncommon print, entitled ‘‘ The 
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Mask of Garrick taken from the Face 
after Death,” is in the Shakespearian Li- 
brary at Stratford-upon-Avon, and it is to 
be found in Evans's ‘‘ Catalogue of En- 
graved Portraits.” It does not seem, 
however, to be the portrait of a dead man, 
being full of living expression, and it is, 
perhaps, an enlarged reproduction of the 
face in the miniature by Pine of Bath, 
now in the Garrick Club, the eye having 
the same dilation of pupil which was 
characteristic of the great actor. 





DAVID GARRICK. 


The mask here shown was purchased 
in 1876 from the late Mr. Marshall, the 
antiquarian dealer in Stratford, who pos- 
sessed what he believed to be its pedigree 
written in pencil on the back of the plas- 
ter, and now unfortunately defaced. He 
asserted that it was taken from life, and 
had come by direct descent from the 
sculptor’s hands into his. There is a 
replica of it in the Shakespeare Museum 
at Stratford, but no history is attached to 
it, and the trustees know nothing of it, 
except that it was ‘‘the gift of the late 
Miss Wheeler.” It resembles very strong- 
ly the familiar portrait of Garrick by Ho- 
garth, the original of which hangs in one 
of the bedrooms of Windsor Castle. 

In ‘‘the Guild Hall” of ‘‘ The City of 
Lushington,” an ancient and very unique 
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EDMUND KEAN. 


social club, which has met for many 
years in a dark and dingy little back 
room connected with the Harp Tavern, 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, are still preserved the chair of Ed- 
mund Kean, the hole in the wall made 
by the quart pot he 
threw once, in a fit 
of gross insubordi- 
nation, at a former 
‘*Lord Mayor,” and 
what is religiously 
considered by all of 
the citizens of Lush- 
ington to bea death- 
mask of Kean him- 
self. This cast is 
covered with glass 
and with dust, its 
history is lost in 
the mists of time, 
there is no record 
of it in the metro- 
politan archives, 
the corporation will 
not permit it to be 
reproduced, even by 


photography, and 
it bears but lit- 


tle resemblance to 
Kean, or to the mask 
in my possession, 





JOHN MoCULLOUGH. 
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which also has no history, which I be- 
lieve to be authentic, and which is cer- 
tainly very like the sketch of Kean done 
in oils by George Clint, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Irving. This 
hurried sketch is said to be the only por- 
trait for which Kean could ever be in- 
duced to sit. It was made in Kean’s bed- 
room in a few hours, and it is the ground- 
work of more than one finished portrait 
of the same subject by the same artist. 
The portrait of Kean by Neagle, now the 
property of the Players Club, has a simi- 
lar tradition. 

The eye-witnesses of Kean’s theatrical 
performances were generally so much im- 
pressed by the force of his acting that 
they paid little attention to his personal 
appearance. We read in Leslie’s Auto- 
biography that ‘‘he had an amazing 
power of expression in his face,” and ‘‘that 
his face, although not handsome, was 
picturesque; a writer in the New Monthly 
Magazine in 1833 spoke of him as ‘‘a 
small man with an Italian face and fatal 
eye”; a writer in Blackwood, a few years 
later, called him ‘‘a man of low and 
meagre figure, of a Jewish physiognomy, 
and a stifled and husky voice”; while 
Miss Fanny Kemble said that ‘‘ he pos- 
sessed particular physical qualifications; 
an eye like an orb of light; a voice ex- 
quisitely touching and melodious in its 
tendencies, but in 
the harsh  disso- 
nance of vehement 
passion terribly 
true.” Barry Corn- 
wall, in his poor 
Life of Kean,spoke 
of his thin, dark 
face, full of mean- 
ing, taking, at ev- 
ery turn, a sinister 
or vigilant expres- 
sion,” and as being 
‘*just adapted to 
the ascetic and re- 
vengeful Shylock.” 
Henry Crabb Rob- 
inson said, in 
1814, Kean’s ‘‘ face 
is finely expres- 
sive, though his 
mouth is not 
handsome, and he 
projects his low- 
er lip  ungrace- 
fully.” 

















DION BOUCICAULT. 


The portrait of Kean by Helen 
Faucit, Lady Martin, is the best 
that has come down to us. She 
met him once on the Green at 
Richmond when she was a child, 
and he a broken-down old man. 
‘*T was startled, frightened at what 
I saw,” she wrote—‘‘a small pale 
man with a fur cap, and wrapped 
in a fur cloak. He looked to me 
as if come from the grave. A stray 
lock of very dark hair crossed his 
forehead, under which shone eyes 
which looked dark, and yet bright 
as lamps. So large were they, so 
piercing, so absorbing, I could see 
no other features. ...Oh, what a 
voice was that which spoke! It 
seemed to come from far away—a 
long, long way behind him. After 
the first salutation, it said, ‘Who is 
this little one?) When my sister 
had explained, the face smiled; I 
was reassured by the smile, and 
the face looked less terrible.” 

John McCullough was a man of 
strong and attractive personality, 
if not a great actor; he had many 
admirers in his profession and 
many friends out of it. The cloak 
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which Forrest dropped fell upon his 
shoulders, and in such parts as Vir- 
ginius, Damon, and the Brutus of John 
Howard Payne, it was nobly worn. He 
was as modest, as simple, and as manly 
in character as are the characters he rep- 
resented on the stage. Unhappily men- 
tal disease preceded McCullough’s death, 
and during the last few years of his life 
those who loved him best prayed for the 
rest which is here shown on his face. 
The post-mortem examination revealed a 
brain of unusual size, and of very high 
development. The death-mask was made 
by Mr. H. H. Kitson, of Boston. 

Dion Boucicault, worn by age, died in 
the city of New York in the early au- 
tumn of 1890. He was one of the most 
remarkably versatile men of the century. 
He was a fairly good actor, an excellent 
stage-manager, an ingenious stage-ma- 
chinist, an admirable judge of plays, and 
of the capacities of the men about him, 
the most entertaining of companions, of 
quick wit, of restless personality, and the 
author and adapter, perhaps, of more dra- 
matic productions, good and bad, than 
any man who ever lived. The cast of 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


the head of Boucicault was made the day 
after his death by Mr. Jonathan Scott 


Hartley, of New 
York. 

Of the mask of 
Lawrence Barrett 
I can hardly trust 
myself to speak 
here, or yet. My 
personal friendship 
for him was so inti- 
mate, my affection 
so strong, and his 
taking away so re- 
cent, that Ican look 
upon the cast of his 
dead face only as I 
looked at the dead 
face itself a few 
months ago, and 
grieve for what I 
have lost. Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter, who 
knew and loved 
Barrett well and 
long, has spoken 
of his stately head, 
silvered during the 
last few years of 
his life with gray- 
ing hair, of his 





dark eyes deeply sunken and glow- 
ing with intense light, of his thin 
visage paled with study and with 
pain, of his form of grace, and of his 
voice of sonorous eloquence and 
solemn music, one of the few great 
voices of this present dramatic gen 
eration in its compass, variety, and 
sweetness. His head was a grand 
head; his face beautiful in_ its 
spirit, its bravery, and its strength. 
As the Rev. John A. Chadwick 
finely said of him in the Christian 
Register, ‘‘ The noblest part he ever 
acted was the part of Lawrence Bar 
rett—an honest, brave, and kindly 
gentleman.” 

The only feminine heads in the col- 
lection graced once the shoulders of 
a pair of queens, a Queen of Prussia 
and a Queen of Song. The beauti- 
ful Louise of Prussia, mother of the 
first Emperor William of Germany, 
lies in the family mausoleum of Char- 
lottenburg, and the cast of her dead 
face, with that of Frederick the Great 
and of others of their distinguished 
countrymen and countrywomen, is 


preserved in the Museum of Berlin. Her 
last illness was severe and painful, but her 


attendants have 
left on record the 
fact that in her 
rare intervals of 
relief from suffer- 
ing ‘‘she was very 
tranquil, and lay 
looking like an 
angel”; that ‘‘ the 
countenance was 
beautiful in death, 
particularly the 
brow; and that the 
calm expression of 
the mouth told that 
the struggle was 
forever past.” 
Madame Mali- 
bran, ‘the Queen of 
Song, died in Man- 
chester, England, 
in 1836. The mask 
here reproduced 
came, perhaps, 
from the _ collec- 
tion of George 
Combe, who visit- 
ed America a few 
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In The Memoirs of Malibran, 

by the Countess de Merlin, is the 
emphatic statement that out of 
respect to the wishes of M. de 
feriot, the husband of Mali- 
bran, no posthumous sketch or 
cast of her face of any kind was 
taken. M. Edmund Cottinet, 
however, in a private note to 
Mrs. Clara Bell, writes: ‘‘ When 
Madame Malibran died I was 
very young, but I remember dis- 
tinetly hearing my mother told 
that Beriot, the husband of her 
friend, had taken her mask, and 
that it had helped him to exe- 
cute the crowned bust of the 
great singer which now deco- 
rates the private cabinet of her 
son. His bust, nevertheless, is 
not a good likeness, nor is it 
agreeable. But it is a touch- 
ing proof of the love of the 
widower. Is it not wonderful 
that simply by the force of 
this love a musician should 
have been transformed into a 
sculptor? This was M. Beriot’s 
only work in this line of art.” 
Later, M. Cottinet, having seen a photo- 
graph of the mask, writes: ‘‘It is she! 
The first moment I saw it I recognized it, 
with feelings of profound emotion and 
tender pity. It is she with her slightly 
African type, containing, perhaps, a little 
negro blood (her father, Garcia, being of 
Spanish-Moorish descent). It is she as 
death found her, her face ruined by that 
terrible fall from her horse....It is un- 
doubtedly the mask from which her hus- 
band made the bust, which did not seem 
to be as charming as she was. Mr. Hut- 
ton may be perfectly satisfied that he pos- 
sesses an authentic cast.” 

The head of Schiller has lain as uneasi- 
ly since his death as if he had worn a 
crown, or, like Cromwell, had rejected one. 
The story of its posthumous wanderings 
is very grewsome. It is told at length by 
Emil Palleske in his Life of Schiller, and 
at greater length by Mr. Andrew Hamil- 
ton. The poet left a widow and family 
almost friendless and almost penniless; 
his brother-in-law Wolzogen was absent, 
and Goethe lay very ill. A cast of his 
head was taken by Klauer; and his body, 
hurriedly put into a plain deal coffin of 
the cheapest kind, was buried in a public 
vault, with nothing to designate whose 
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body it was, and without the utterance 
of a word or a note of requiem. Twenty- 
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one years later, as was the custom of the 
place, this public vault was emptied, and 
the bones it contained were -scattered to 
make room for a new collection. Friends 
of Schiller, after great and unpleasant 
labor, gathered together twenty-three of 
these dishonored skulls, from which they 
selected as Schiller’s that one ‘‘ which 
differed enormously from ail the rest in 
size and shape”; they compared it with 
Klauer’s cast, and accepted its identity. 
It was then deposited, with no little cere- 
mony, in the hollow pedestal containing 
Dannecker’s colossal bust of Schiller, in 
the Grand Ducal Library at Weimar. 
Goethe, however, desiring to recover more 
of the mortal part of his friend, had the 
head removed again, and fitted to the rest 
of the bones of the body. These bones 
were deposited also in the library, and 
the head put back in its pedestal. In 1827, 
at the suggestion of Louis of Bavaria, the 
head and the trunk were reunited, and 
placed in a vault which the Grand Duke 
had built for himself and for his own 
family; and there, by the side of Goethe, 





who joined him in 18382, 
Schiller still rests. 

Palleske, describing Schil 
ler’s death, says, ‘* Suddenly 
an electric shock seemed to 
vibrate through him, the 
most perfect peace lit up his 
countenance, his features 
were those of one calmly 
sleeping.” And this is the 
impression this death-mask 
gives, 

Carlyle in one of his flash- 
light pictures thus photo- 
graphed Schiller—the nega- 
tive was found in the com- 
monplace-book of the late 
Lord Houghton—‘‘ He was 
a man with long red hair, 
aquiline nose, hollow cheeks, 
and covered with snuff.” 

Beethoven’s bones seem 
to have been disturbed but 
twice. His grave, in the 
Wahring Cemetery at Vien 
na, having become almost 
uninhabitable from long 
neglect, he was reburied in 
the same spot in 1863; and 
in 1888 he was removed en- 
tirely to the Central Ceme- 
tery of Vienna, at Summer- 
ing. 

Beethoven's head is described by those 
who knew him in life as having been un- 
commonly large. His forehead was high 
and expanded. His eyes, when he laugh- 
ed, seemed to sink into his head, although 
they were distended to an unusual degree 
when one of his musical ideas took pos- 
session of his mind. His mouth was well 
formed; his under lip protruded a little; 
his nose was rather broad. According to 
one authority ‘‘ his skull [at the time of 
the first exhumation] was discovered to 
be very compact throughout, and about an 
inch thick’; according to another author- 
ity it was ‘‘a small skull and might have 
been supposed to belong to a man of re 
stricted intellect, rather than to a genius 
like the great master.”” His left ear-shell, 
it is said, is preserved in the cabinet of 
curiosities of a harmonious family in 
England. The mask of his dead face is 
one of the few casts of notable men to be 
found in the Museum of the British Phre- 
nological Association in Ludgate Circus, 
London. It reposes, in plaster, in that 
institution, by the side of the cast of the 
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head of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. 
George Scharf, of the National Portrait 
Gallery in London, is of the opinion that 
this mask of Beethoven was taken from 
the living face of the great musician. 
Perhaps the best pen-picture of Men- 
delssohn in existence is that taken by 
Bayard Taylor, who wrote that ‘his eyes 
were dark, lustrous, and unfathomable. 
They were black, but without the usual 
opaqueness of black eyes; shining not 
with a surface light, but with a pure serene 
planetary flame. His brow, white and 
unwrinkled, was high, and nobly arched, 
with great breadth at the temples, and 
strongly resembling that of Poe. His 
nose had the Jewish prominence, without 
its usual coarseness: I remember particu- 
larly that the nostrils were as finely cut 
and as flexible as an Arab’s. The lips 
were thin and rather long, but with an 
expression of undescribable sweetness in 
their delicate curves. His face was a long 
oval in form, and the complexion pale, 
but not pallid. As I looked upon him I 
said to myself—‘ The Prophet David!’ ” 
Lampadius, in his Life of Mendels- 
sohn, says of his death: ‘‘ His features 
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MIRABEAU. 


soon assumed an almost glorified expres- 
sion. So much he looked like one in 
sleep that some of his friends thought 
that it could not be death, an illusion 
which is often given to the eye of love. 
His friends Bendemann and-Hiibner took 
a cast of his features as he lay.” 

It was discovered only a few months 
ago that the bones of Mirabeau had again 
gone astray They were carried in great 
pomp to the Pantheon in 1791; and were 
‘**depantheonized by order of the Nation- 
al Convention,” with those of Marat, a 
year or two later. Marat’s body was 
thrown into a common sewer in the Rue 
Montmartre; that of Mirabeau was placed, 
with no pomp whatever, in the cemetery 
of Saint-Marcel, the criminals’ burying- 
ground, where, now that it is wanted 
once more, this time for honorable dis- 
posal, it cannot be found. Mirabeau’s is 
the face of a man perfectly satisfied with 
his own achievements, and with his own 
personal appearance. He believed, and 
he was courageous enough to say, that 
pure physical beauty in man could only 
exist in a face which was pitted with 
small-pox, his own being so marked! 
And he looks here as if his last thought 
in life had been one of profound admira- 
tion for himself. An eye-witness of his 
funeral said to one of his biographers 
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ROBESPIERRE, 


that, ‘‘except a single trace of physical 
suffering, one perceived with emotion the 
most noble calm and the sweetest smile 
upon that face, which seemed enwrapped 
in a living sleep, and occupied with 
an agreeable dream.” 

Marat and Robespierre are among 
the most enigmatical productions of 
a very enigmatical movement. Dur- 
ing their lives they were not very 
beautiful in conduct, or very amia- 
ble in character; but the casts taken 
of their faces after their uncomforta- 
ble deaths are quiet and peaceful, and 
the effect they produce is one of lovy- 
ing rather than loathing. In the 
mask of each the cerebral develop- 
ment is small, especially in the region 
of the frontal bone; and phrenologi- 
cal experts who have examined them 
say that their development, or lack of 
development, taken with their facial 
traits, indicates ill-balanced minds. 

Marat’s face, as David painted him, 
is that of a North American Indian 
with a white skin. The contempo- 
rary portraits of Robespierre, on the 
other hand, represent a mild-man- 
nered man of severe and pensive ex- 
pression. According to Lamartine his 
forehead was good, but small and pro- 
jecting over the temples, as if enlarged 


by the mass and embarrassed movements 
of his thoughts. His eyes, much veiled by 
their lids, and very sharp at the extremi- 
ties, were deeply buried in the cavities of 
their orbits; they were of a soft blue-col- 
or. His nose, straight and small, was 
very wide at the nostrils, which were 
high and too expanded. His mouth was 
large, his lips thin and disagreeably con- 
tracted at each corner, his chin small and 
pointed. His complexion was yellow and 
livid. The habitual expression of his face 
was the superficial serenity of a grave 
mind, and a smile wavering betwixt sar- 
casm and sweetness. There was softness, 
but of a sinister character. The domi- 
nant characteristic of his countenance 
was the prodigious and continued ten- 
sion of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the 
facial muscles. 

The masks of Mirabeau, Marat, and 
Robespierre are known to have been tak- 
en, in each case, after death, ‘‘ by order of 
the National Assembly.” Those of Marat 
and Robespierre in my collection are 
identical with the wax effigies in the 
‘*Chamber of Horrors” in Madam Tus- 
saud’s gallery in London, her catalogue 
asserting that they are ‘‘ authentic.” 

The contemporaries of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, like those of Kean, were all so much 
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impressed by what he knew and by what 
he did, that they seldom thought of pos- 
terity as caring to know how he looked, 
either in life or in death. From many 
different sources, however, we learn, in a 
fragmentary way, that he was ‘‘short but 
well-set, and inclined to be corpulent”; 
that ‘‘he had a very lively and piercing 
eye”; that ‘‘ his hair was abundant and 
white as silver, without any baldness, and 
when his peruke was off was a venerable 
sight”; that ‘‘he was a man of no very 
prominent aspect’; that ‘his face was 
almost square, and that his chin had un- 
usual width”; that ‘‘ although he reached 
the great age of eighty-four, he retained 
until the last almost all of his teeth”; and 
that ‘‘his countenance was mild, pleasant, 
and comely.” Bishop Atterbury said, ** in 
the whole air of his face and make there 
was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
which appears in his compositions. He 
had something rather languid in his look 
and manner, which did not raise any 
very great expectation in those who did 
not know him”; and Dr. Humphrey 
Newton, who was his assistant and aman- 
uensis, said that during the many years 
of their intimate association he never 
knew him to laugh but once! 

His death was not without pain, and 
his mask will not be recognized readily 
by those who are only familiar with his 
face as pictured and sculptured with his 
peruke on. 

The terra-cotta bust of Newton, from 
the hands of Roubilliac himself, is in 
the British Museum. His bust and full- 
length statue in marble, by the same ar- 
tist, belong to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
They were both, as is well known, based 
upon this mask of his face, taken after 
death, the original of which, made by 
Roubilliac, is now in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, at Burlington House in 
London. It was presented to that insti- 
tution in 1829 by the then secretary of 
the society, Mr. Samuel Hunter Christie, 
and the officers of the society have no 
doubt of its authenticity. Mr. Christie 
found it by accident in the shop of a 
dealer in statuary, whose father had pur- 
chased it at the sale of Roubilliac’s effects 
more than half a century before. The 
dealer parted with it for a few shillings, 
although he was satisfied that it was 
the mask of Newton, and by Roubilliac. 
Charles Richard Weld, in his History of 
the Royal Society, gives a steel engrav- 
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ing of it, and declares that ‘it presents 
all of the characteristic features of the 
society’s former illustrious president.” 
Only a few copies of it are known to ex- 
ist, and it is one of the most valuable and 
important masks in the collection, 

The contrasts between the profoundest 
of England’s philosophers and the bravest 
of her bruisers are as marked in an intel- 





BEN CAUNT, PRIZE-FIGHTER. 


lectual as in a physical way. Ben Caunt, 
the pugilist, died in London in 1861, uni- 
versally respected. He was, during the 
later years of his life, proprietor of the 
Coach and Horses, a public-house in St. 
Martin’s Lane, much frequented by his 
old pupils, and by all of the prominent 
patrons of the prize-ring. He came to 
America in the early forties, giving a 
series of exhibitions throughout the coun- 
try, but never engaging in any serious 
encounter here. He was a leader in his 
own profession, and at one time, perhaps, 
the best-known man in all England. His 
portrait, which once adorned the walls of 
cottage and palace, is still to be found in 
Mile’s Pugilistica, taken at.the period of 
his famous fight with ‘‘ Bendigo” in 1842. 
His head is certainly a strong one, and in 
a phrenological way he was better than 
many of the men among his contempora- 
ries who did better things. 
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AST month the Easy Chair advised 

everybody to see a national nomina- 
ting convention; but after the experience 
of this year at Minneapolis and Chicago, it 
seems to be probable that the convention 
will undergo fundamental changes. Seven 
cities contend for its presence, not for the 
sentiment of pride and reverence that 
stimulated the rival urban claims to have 
given birth to Homer, but for the purpose 
of turning a penny more or less honest. 
Not only is the great throng supposed to 
spend profusely at hotels and small shops, 
but a building is erected with accommoda- 
tions for thousands of spectators, each one 
of whom pays extravagantly for his plea- 
sure, and the receipts are appropriated by 
a body of enterprising citizens. 

This scheme, however, is not likely to 
be attempted again after the late expe- 
rience at Chicago. Ahuge, formless, ugly, 
and discreditable structure was devised 
called a wigwam, which was to be erected 
with a canvas roof; but a few days be- 
fore the convention assembled a violent 
storm swept over the city, tore off the can- 
vas, and, it was feared, wrenched the tim- 
bers so as to breed a certain natural sense 
of insecurity. It was doubtful whether 
the building could be made ready, and 
to allay apprehension it was necessary to 
publish a certificate that it would be safe. 
The throngs that poured into Chicago 
may be called hordes, and with incessant 
music so called, and shouts, and endless 
marching processions, a convention city 
does not suggest paradise. 

The multitude occupied the wigwam at 
the appointed hour. The convention it- 
self, comprising something less than a 
thousand delegates, filling a central space, 
around which and above which were gal- 
leries designed to hold twenty thousand 
people, a mass which no chairman’s gavel 
or voice and no marshals or sergeants-at- 
arms could control; a well-drilled army 
or a regiment of armed police alone would 
be able to cope with the multitude. Just 
as the work began, a tremendous thunder- 
storm burst over the building. The roof 
was partly open, and there was a pitiful 
struggle to bring the canvas into play asa 
protection. But no resource was adequate. 
The building became so dark that there 
were fears of a panic; but electric lights 
were lit, and under the drip of the rain 
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so that it was necessary to raise umbrel- 
las, and amid the flashing glare of light- 
ning and terrific peals of thunder, the 
deliberations began. Probably a more 
uncomfortable, apprehensive, and dismal 
crowd never proceeded to the work of 
such an occasion. 

This condition was repeated every day. 
It was a week of heat and storms, and it 
was impossible to prevent the leakage. 
On the last night, when the angry excite- 
ment culminated, one of the electric lights 
fell, to the utmost consternation of the 
delegates. Fortunately no injury was 
done, but it was a fitting climax to the 
continuous disasters and annoyances of 
the session, which were at once more 
amusing and more exasperating because 
in no convention for many a year was 
there probably more angry bitterness of 
feeling. 

But these untoward incidents might 
have occurred at any great convention. 
The distinction of this Chicago assembly 
was that it exhibited on the greatest scale 
a mischievous tendency, whose possibili- 
ties were perceived at the first of the 
great conventions —the convention of 
1860—which met in a wigwam in Chicago 
and nominated Abraham Lincoln. 

That convention was seated upon a 
stage, and the rest of the building was 
occupied by the multitude of spectators. 
It was, fortunately, an orderly as well as 
enthusiastic crowd, although it was said, 
even then, that the wigwam was intended 
to hold an Illinois crowd of ten thousand 
to compel the nomination of Lincoln. 
This year in Chicago the overpowering 
throngs in the galleries of the wigwam 
had their own way. They howled down 
the speaker whom they did not choose to 
hear. They insulted distinguished dele- 
gates. They shouted and stormed, and 
defied parliamentary authority and the 
police. Eminent orators denounced the 
mob, and the mob laughed and jeered. 

The president of the convention, who 
was a scholarly man, as he sat powerless 
in the midst of the wild uproar, doubtless 
recalled the French convention of °93, 
when the sans-culottes thundered and 
shrieked their will from the galleries, 
and governed France by anarchical mad- 
ness. The miserable folly of nominating 
the chief officer of the republic in such a 
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senseless pandemonium was evident to 
more than one delegate, who did not see 
the people in a raging mob. The people 
are the industrious citizens, busy at their 
work all over the land, not the idlers and 
worse of a great city. The orator who 
denounced the crowd as a mob of ruffians 
spoke for the people, and so especially 
did Mr. Collins, of Boston, who intro- 
duced a resolution providing that here- 
after provision shall be made to accommo- 
date the convention and the press, but 
not the assembly of a mob to dominate 
the proceedings. 

Hereafter when a city appeals to the 
National Committee of a party for the Na- 
tional Convention, and promises a build- 
ing that will hold ten or twenty thousand 
people, its claim, for that reason, should 
be rejected peremptorily. 


THE part of the English-speaking race 
that inhabits the British Islands is apt to 
show among its more ignorant classes 
much more brutishness than is shown by 
the American branch of the race. Seventy 
and eighty years ago, when the American 
Englishman foolishly permitted himself 
to be very much disturbed by the gibes of 
the British traveller, who, seeing our sen- 
sitiveness, took especial pleasure in prick- 
ing and prodding us with his pen, which, 
after all, was more blunt than pointed— 
in those belligerent years our literary 
forefathers angrily retorted with the tu 
quoque ; and there are pamphlets of. the 
time which are mainly catalogues of in- 
cidents of brutality and outrage culled 
from the British newspapers. 

‘* These dreadful people,” said the Brit- 
on, ‘‘spit a great deal, and eat pease with 
a knife, and sit in their shirt sleeves at 
the theatre, and ask a great many ques- 
tions, and speak the language somewhat 
differently from us. Pigs run at large in 
the streets of the city of New York, and 
in general it is a vain, vulgar, and boast- 
ful people.” In the whole chorus of 
writers who exasperated us by such com- 
ments, there was no one of ability, no one 
who was worthy of attention, hardly one 
who could be called clever. But the 
effect upon our sensitiveness was undeni- 
able, and none of them was visited with 
more wrath than a certain commonplace 
clergyman named Fidler, who might have 
been a curate in one of Miss Austen’s 
novels, and whose dulness was so dense 
as to be entertaining. 


The rejoinder, however, was always 
crushing. If Americans eat pease with 
a knife, Englishmen kicked their wives 
and sold them in open market, and every 
offence against social conventions on our 
part was set off by an offence against 
common humanity on the part of John 
Bull. The catalogue was long and pain- 
ful, and it left the same impression of 
brutality among the lower English class 
that is derived from English novels of the 
last century, and from hints in Hogarth’s 
pictures, and which is constantly con- 
firmed by current reports. The latest of 
such stories is that of the missile thrown 
at Mr. Gladstone, and the riot at the 
speech of Mr. Stanley. 

Our elections are excited, and there is 
sometimes a quarrel at the polls. But 
there is no breaking up the meetings of 
one party by the attacks of the other. 
Just after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Alexander Hamilton made a speech 
in the open air in New York, and stones 
were thrown at him; and in the hot cam- 
paigns that preceded the civil war there 
were sometimes violent interruptions of 
political meetings. But the custom of 
our campaigns is wholly different. Each 
side respects the meetings of the other, 
and a personal indignity from a Demo- 
cratic opponent to Mr. Edmunds’s speak- 
ing upon the stump would be resented 
upon all sides as warmly as a Republican 
assault upon Mr. Bayard. 

Such a scene as that at Lambeth in 
London, where Mr. Stanley and his wife 
were driven from the platform by an an- 
gry mob, which sought to tear them from 
their carriage, and from which they es- 
caped only with great difficulty, is wholly 
unknown in this part of the English- 
speaking world. Yet it seems to be very 
familiar in the British Islands. It springs 
from the same spirit that makes prize- 
fighting a national institution, and which 
made Taine feel that upon a certain kind 
of Englishman the veneer of civilization 
is very thin. 

The tu quoque argument is not thought 
to be often very effective except to stir 
up wrath. To answer a charge of eating 
pease with a knife with the retort that it 
is better than kicking your wife, hardly 
advances the controversy toward a settle- 
ment. This, however, is natural, because 
the root of the controversy is that you 
are Dr. Fell. The Fidler kind of English- 
man disliked our fathers because they 
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were Americans. He would not have 
been troubled by fellow-Englishmen who 
spat, and probably would not have re- 
marked the fact. But it is observable in 
that droll old debate that while our of- 
fences were of taste and manners, the 
British were outrages of the person and 
of rights. 

It should seem, therefore, that the rec- 
ord unconsciously shows some reason 
for consolation to the American that he 
is notan Englishman. The Fidler kind 
always assumes that the primordial curse 
is to have been born elsewhere than in 
England. Yet abstractly and upon a 
simple generalization it is probably as 
fair a fate to live in a country where peo- 
ple eat pease with a knife as in one where 
they kick their wives. At this moment 
the hum of an election fills both lands, 
and earnest appeals are made with elo- 
quence from hundreds of platforms to 
thousands of people. Here, again, it may 
be safely said that the land in which the 
appeal may be made quietly and unas- 
sailed is, so far, a happier land than that 
in which it can be made only at the risk 
of life or limb. 

The collateral truth which such obser- 
vations suggest to all who are not of the 
mental density of the Fidler kind is that 
the American Englishman is not wholly 
desolate, and that the Englishman of the 

sritish Isles is to be often commiserated. 

To generalize from wife-kicking to na- 
tional characteristics is dangerous, as, in- 
deed, to draw any indictment against a 
nation. Yet Thackeray did accuse col- 
lective John Bull of the meanest of qual- 
ities—snobbery. ‘‘ Brethren,” he would 
have said, ‘‘let us go very gently. If 
our hapless kin beyond the sea eat pease 
with a knife, they do not kick their wives, 
and if they dine in cut-aways, their Glad- 
stones and Stanleys may speak without 
fear of personal violence. We justly 
lament that the conduct of our Irish 
brethren at the polls and at election meet- 
ings demonstrates their inability for self- 
government. They unfortunately break 
each other’s heads, and refuse to allow 
orators to speak whom the mob does not 
wish to hear, and even drive them from 
the platform. But in England the tran- 
quillity and good order of our political 
assemblies, especially when candidates 
for Parliament are accompanied by their 
wives, illustrate our complete ability to 
govern ourselves.” 
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There is, indeed, nothing more strik- 
ing in our dear brother Bull than the 
accuracy of his self-knowledge, and his 
fine perception of the differences between 
himself and those who have not the good 
fortune to be of his blood. 


No passage in Lowell is more familiar 
than ‘* What is so rare as a day in June ?” 
But a victim of actual June might inter- 
polate a word and ask, what is so rare 
as a June day in June? That is to say, 
what is more infrequent in the month of 
June than a day which corresponds with 
the ideal June weather? A clear blue 
sky suffused with rounded fleecy clouds, 
the foliage everywhere fresh and full 
and lustrous, the bloom and fragrance of 
roses, a cool, sparkling air, and a feel- 
ing of vigorous and beautiful youth in 
the landscape—all this belongs to the 
thought of a June day, and this was the 
lovely image in the poet’s mind. 

But say, O Muse, how many such days 
were counted in the June of 1892? The 
foliage was full and fair, the roses 
bloomed, the thrush warbled in the 
thicket. But the days were tropical, the 
nights were suffocating, and the breath 
of the scirocco deprived the human frame 
of all elasticity. Listlessly swinging in 
a hammock and idly fanning, the weary 
waiter for a pulse of fresh, inspiring air 
was like the helpless mariner rocking in 
the doldrums and wooing a breeze in 
vain. 

The spell continued by day and night. 
Angry storms darkened and flashed and 
thundered, signs of a strained and fever- 
ish temperature, but the welcome rain 
seemed merely to make the damp air 
heavier, and the last state was worse than 
the first. Energy was exhausted, the 
spring of activity was weakened, and 
Sirius raged in the sky which opened the 
roses. Whence came the fable that ours 
is a temperate zone? There are soft, 
mild, meditative days in autumn. There 
are a few suggestive days in spring. But 
there is no temperate season except those 
evanescent autumnal days. Our winter 
is as intemperate as our summer. The 
thermometer is always in extremes. We 
are a very sensible people; at least we say 
so with great unanimity, and if we do not 
know, who should? We know that in 
June the heat will be intolerable. The 
records show us a temperature of 89, of 
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90, of 92. It is an insupportable heat, 
destructive of pleasure and comfort. Now 
what is the distinction of sensible people? 
It is that they do sensible things. Do we 
stand that test? 

This question is designed to make these 
observations practical. The preacher is 
constantly urged to come toa point. The 
reformer who complains of some abuse, 
some wrong, is challenged peremptorily 
with the question: ‘‘ Well, what do you 
propose to do about it? What is your 
remedy? What do you suggest? Here 
you are complaining of the heat of June, 
and of its discomforts and its disagreea- 
bility. Probably your sole purpose is not 
to make us uncomfortable. You have 
some grand panacea. Whatisit? How 
are we to be comfortable in June?” 

Let us have no compulsion nor undue 
haste. The Easy Chair was proceeding 
gently and gradually to a conclusion 
when it was beset with this unseemly in- 
terruption. It was saying that our cli- 
mate is not temperate, but intemperate, 
and that the month of June is tropical, 
whatever may be true of other months. 
It was saying further, what surely no pa- 
triot will deny, that we are a very sensi- 
ble people. Now, then, except for the 
somewhat impatient interruption, it would 
have asked some time since whether it is 
the mark of a sensible people to persist in 
doing with the mercury at 90 what could 
be done with the mercury unexacerbated, 


Cditar’s 
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HERE are two persons in every one. 

This is not the common accusation 
that a man seems to be one thing to him- 
self and appears to be another thing to 
the world, but that there are two differ- 
ent personalities which the world is often 
permitted to see. The majority of men 
go through life without this disclosure, 
or pass with the simple comment that 
they are queer; and some win a sort of 
admiration from the fact that they are 
kind to their families, while they swindle 
everybody else, and prey on the world at 
large. The latter are in the category of 
the tolerated brigands who rob the rich of 
dollars and give cents to the poor. The 
world is touched by the action of the 
stalwart rogue whosacks a bank and sends 
a little of the swag to his aged mother. 


and with entire comfort and pleasure to 
everybody concerned ? 

The second week in June is fiery. 
Why, then, should so many colleges and 
academies and schools of every kind and 
degree persist in celebrating their Com- 
mencements, which means their closings, 
in that particular week? What orator 
wishes to commit himself to the delivery 
of a discourse when he and all his audi- 
ence will be plunged in the utmost dis- 
comfort? Why not abandon the season 
which is known to be torrid to rest and 
recreation? In the southern Italian cities 
the traveller sees that the houses are very 
high and the streets very narrow. If 
May or June overtakes him still linger- 
ing under the charm, he observes that the 
pedestrian may be always in the shade. 
He perceives that a wise people, knowing 
the fervor of midsummer, mitigate its ef- 
fect by every reasonable means, and take 
sare that those who must be out of the 
house shall be protected from the fury of 
the sun. 

That is to say, the wise Italians adjust 
their buildings and their streets to their 
ardent climate. Is there any good reason 
why wise Americans should not adjust 
their occasions to the ardors of their cli- 
mate? As nothing is so rare as a June 
day in June, why should we assume that 
nothing issocommon? Why should we 
deliberately make ourselves uncomfort- 
able? 


Study. 


After all, he has a kind heart! There is 
no more mystery about this double action 
than there is about the politician who is 
affectionate to his wife and children 
while he makes his living by vicious 
bargains, buying votes, and otherwise 
corrupting the public morals and the 
springs of national life. These cases of 
ordinary men require no comment. It is 
the great author who is the most exasper- 
ating puzzle to mankind. The world in- 
sists upon reconciling the man and his 
writings. He cannot escape. He has 
expressed himself; he has turned his soul 
inside out—or is presumed to have done 
so; and when the public makes an inqui- 
sition into his personality, it demands 
conformity with the character of his 
writing. But behold! two men are usu- 
ally disclosed, and biographies are writ- 
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ten and rewritten, and endless explana- 
tions are proposed, to make the author 
appear consistent with himself. Fortu- 
nate is the author, like Homer or Chaucer 
or Shakespeare, who leaves little or no 
record of his personality or of his acts, and 
compels the world to judge him by that 
which he gave to the world. The con- 
fusion arises when biography hunts him 
into the roots of his nature, and exhibits 
inconsistencies which destroy for us the 
pleasure given by his genius. Some au- 
thors are single-minded, and do exhibit in 
their productions their total character, 
their aspirations and enthusiasms. But 
many seem to have two natures, and pre- 
sent two distinct aspects. We should 
save ourselves from a good deal of confu- 
sion in criticism if we acknowledged this. 
Count Leo Tolstoi is an illustration in 
point. Even to casual observation he is 
a double man. He is a consummate lit- 
erary artist. No other artist of modern 
times has greater power to touch the hid 
den springs of life, and reveal inner hu- 
manity with more directness and sincer- 
itv, and with more discerning genius. 
His workmanship as a literary artist is 
almost without flaw. He could not be 
the great novelist he is without soul and 
imagination. It is no contradiction of 
terms to call him the Idealist - Realist. 
This is, so far as this life is concerned, 
the immortal part of him. But he is aiso 
a socialistic crank. There is no other 
name for him. He is a man of vagaries 
and absurd theories. These are not ab- 
surd because they disagree with current 
theories of life, but absurd logically, and 
because they are inconsistent with any 
possible plan of the continued life of hu- 
manity; they are not only incomplete 
and disjointed conceptions of historical 
Christianity, but they are out of joint with 
any conception of an organizing, over- 
ruling Providence in human affairs. So 
far as these crude theories enter into his 
colossal fictions, they weaken them; and 
when they are revealed in his socialistic 
tracts, they confuse the public judgment 
about the entire work of the man. The 
world is indignant, and feels defrauded to 
see the author wasting his noble powers 
on futile vagaries. It insists on having 
one Tolstoi, and not two. While it is 
admiring his noble canvases, it is disgust- 
ed to see the artist dip his brush in mud 
and daub them out. What conception, 
it asks, can he have of the historic devel- 
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opment of the race, or what of the omnip- 
otence and wisdom of a Creator, when 
he declares that the human experiment 
on this globe is such a dismal failure that 
it ought to end immediately? Clearly 
this extraordinary personality will con- 
tinue to be a worry to us unless we sep- 
arate the artist, the genius in literature, 
from the man of social vagaries. Another 
man who has contrived to present himself 
in a twofold aspect, and set the world 
quarrelling about his real character, is Car- 
lyle. For a person who holds by the 
eternal verities, and insists upon men liv- 
ing on a high pitch of heroism, it is an 
odd exhibition he makes of himself in the 
posthumous account of his futile journey 
to Paris with the Brownings. This has 
been a man of great soul, who worships 
heroes and force, and regards as pitiful 
anything in life that has not the stamp of 
courage andendurance. There is a good 
deal of growling at a disjointed world 
in his masterpieces, but it is the grumbling 
of a Titan, and has nothing petty in it. 
And lo! here is quite another sort of 
man, taking an ordinary journey, with all 
the appliances of civilization, who whines 
and finds fault incessantly like a puny 
creature. Nothing pleaseshim. For the 
men he meets he has little but sneers and 
detraction, and vents his ill-humor like 
a spoiled child. In his correspondence 
with Varnhagen von Ense (in the volume 
that contains his Paris screed) he is man- 
ly, grateful, even affectionate. Yet when 
he visited Berlin, Varnhagen quotes Tieck 
as saying of him that ‘‘his appearance 
was wretched, notwithstanding his ruddy 
face, his dress was extremely slovenly, 
and his behavior boorish; and it was evi- 
dent that he was not unconscious of these 
things, but that he gloried in them.” We 
have him again in the same humor as on 
the Paris journey, full of complaints of 
travellers’ troubles, and generally disa- 
greeable. And, indeed, this hero-worship- 
per seems to have spent much of his time 
in his Chelsea den growling over ‘‘ the 
whole infernal caudle of things.” A very 
great man, the author of Burns and of 
Sartor, and he lived with a very little 
man from Craigenputtoch. 


Il. 


If people were as careless about what 
they eat as about what they read, dyspep- 
sia would be much more common than it 


is now. It is a good deal a matter of 
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luck what falls into their hands to read. 
The facilities for distribution of literature 
are very imperfect. They have improved 
with the introduction of railways and 
railway book-stands, but the choice of 
the reading thus offered is not left to the 
intelligent public, but is much governed 
by purely commercial reasons, and little 
by any sound literary taste. The major- 
ity of the people are not in the habit of 
frequenting book-stores, as they do dry- 
goods and provision shops, to see what is 
new, suited to their tastes, and whole- 
some. A large portion of the country 
districts have no means of knowing about 
books or of buying them except from the 
travelling canvassers, whose prime motive 
is not to raise the intelligence of the 
country by what they distribute. A book- 
shop in the small cities as well as the 
large, and in villages, used to be an intel- 
lectual centre where readers met, not 
only to keep the run of the thought of 
the world, but to exchange ideas about it. 
Few are so now. Book-shops generally 
throughout the country have changed 
their character. The booksellers say that 
it does not pay to keep a stock of stand- 
ard literature, nor to put on their count- 
ers the pick of the best books that are 
published every week. Their book-stalls 
have become shops of ‘‘ notions,” of sta- 
tionery, of artists’ materials, of various 
bric-A-brac, of games, of newspapers and 
periodicals, of the cheap and flimsy tem- 
porary product of a commercially directed 
press, with only an occasional real book 
that has attained exceptional notoriety. 
A new article of diet comes into general 
use usually through persistent and exten- 
sive advertising. Books are advertised 
liberally—for books—and more than they 
were formerly, because there are more 
newspapers, but the advertising is not as 
effective as it is in the case of things to 
wear and to eat. A good book rarely 
reaches its due audience. It is put forth 
by a good house, and has a distribution, 
which can be pretty accurately predicted, 
in certain limited channels. In the case 
of any good book there is no doubt that 
it would have ten readers where it now 
has one, if it were brought to the atten- 
tion of those who would like it. The 
proof of this is the fact that the sale of a 
novel in book form is not injured, but 
often is aided, by its first appearance as a 
serial in some periodical or newspaper. 
There are many publics. The serial will 


have a certain audience; the book will 
find another (partly because the serial 
publication has advertised it); it might 
then go into a newspaper, or into many 
newspapers, and search out other audi- 
ences, and the chance is that a worthy 
book might run for a long time in various 
channels, and in several forms and styles, 
cheap and dear, without losing its strength 
of circulation. Many a volume of high 
character has a success within a limited 
circle, and is praised by the critics, and 
then drops out of notice when not a tenth 
of the people have ever heard of it who 
would be as likely to buy it as the few 
who did read it when it was first launch- 
ed. There is somehow a defect in distri- 
bution. A good book ought to have a 
long life. If it is liked this year, there is 
no reason why it should not be liked ten 
years later, for meantime the reading 
public has changed; that which pleased 
the man of thirty will please the man 
who was only twenty when the book was 
published. It is difficult to say whether 
this imperfect distribution and this haste 
and waste in the treatment of the brain 
product are due to the method of publica- 
tion, or to the rage of the public for some- 
thing new. It is true that the literary 
taste changes in a generation or two, but 
we believe that it is the experience of 
publishers that a real book, which was 
popular a generation ago, will have, if 
properly revived, as large an audience 
with the new public as it had with the 
old. Books in this respect are like pic- 
tures, there is always a public for the 
best, when the public has an opportunity 
of seeing them. We believe that the 
publication of good literature, adhered 
to, pushed, and advertised, would be more 
profitable than the constant experiments 
with ephemeral trash; but it is useless to 
moralize about this in an age when there 
is such a pressure for publication of new 
things, and there are such vast manufac- 
tories which feel it a necessity to keep 
their hoppers full of the grain of the new 
crop. It may be said, however, that if 
there was anywhere a controlling desire 
to distribute good literature, rather than 
a manufacturer’s notion of turning out 
any sort of product of paper, type, and 
ink, the public would be the gainer. And 
perhaps the publishers would find their 
account in a better educated public taste. 
The analogy does not hold all along the 
line, but usually the houses of merchandise 
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are more prosperous and permanent that 
deal in the staples of life than those that 
merely experiment with ephemeral novel- 


ties. The problem is how to bring books 
of value, or even books having an element 
of popularity, to the notice of the majority 
of possible buyers. In any other trade 
the profit is in pushing a good article to 
the limit of its circulation, rather than in 
being content with the local and small cir- 
culation of half a dozen inferior articles. 


III. 


But there is a more serious aspect of 
the book question, which is indicated by 
the falling off of the sale of books in the 
country book-stores. It is that books are 
being replaced by newspapers and peri- 
odicals; that is, of course, relatively, for 
the weekly publication lists of the world 
are still enormous and increasing. It is 
probably true that the respect for a book 
as a book has declined with the public. 
This may arise partly from the fact that 
so many things are put in covers which 
are not books, and that a large proportion 
of so-called books, including the majority 
of novels and of books of travel, are not 
so well written as the columns of the 
ordinary newspaper; but it is more likely 
due to a certain haste and impatience in 
the modern mind to come at information 
quickly, that which leads men to snatch 
their mental food from a newspaper para- 
graph, and often to be content with read- 
ing only the head-lines of that paragraph. 
There is also the desire to find an easy 
cut to knowledge, which induces women 
to meet in clubs twice a week to hear 
some bright woman, who has read the 
newspapers, tell them the news of the 
day. These paid and professional news- 
readers or venders are popular with those 
who cannot afford a quarter of an hour 
a day to glance at a newspaper, and to 
reflect for five minutes more upon the 
meaning of the intelligence of the whole 
planet which is daily spread before them. 
But for women who like to strengthen 
their minds by investigating for them- 
selves, and not to be fed with a spoon, 
and for most men, there are visible rea- 
sons why newspapers and magazines are 
more read than books. There is more 
good writing in the newspapers and peri- 
odicals, at least in this country, than there 
used to be. Some of the brightest and 
best informed and trained minds in the 
land give their entire time and energy to 
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the daily and weekly press. They do this 
under the law of supply and demand, 
They get better pay for this work than 
they could get, with few exceptions, for 
writing books. The newspaper is pushed 
as a commercial enterprise as it never was 
before, and it can afford to command the 
best talent to swell its circulation, upon 
which its profit from advertising depends. 
By this demand, doubtless, the higher, 
the spontaneous, literature loses, but the 
ephemeral gains in quality and in ability 
to satisfy the wants of the reading public. 
The authors of books, as arule, have been 
inadequately paid for their labors. It is 
no reproach to them if they desire better 
pay and a larger public. It was always 
dignified to write for a first-class review 
or any periodical of character, but it is 
within the memory of this generation 
when the public saw with a shock of sur- 
prise the names of men of letters of high 
rank advertised as contributors to a week- 
ly paper. But nowif Mr. Gladstone were 
to write for the Bunkum Flag-staff, the 
fact of his appearing in that jubilee sheet 
would excite no comment, only perhaps 
curiosity to know how much he was paid. 
There has been a great breaking down of 
prejudice in the world of letters. It is 
yet to be demonstrated what effect the 
strong infusion of the commercial ele- 
ment will have upon literature. We are 
in a transition state just now, as the farm- 
ers say, between hay and grass, and it is 
possible that better pay will produce bet- 
ter literature. Good prices in the six- 
teenth century certainly stimulated good 
painting. Meantime there are other 
things to be considered besides the profit 
of publishers and the pay of literary 
workers. What is to be the effect upon 
the public taste, upon the mind of the 
public, not trained to any serious applica- 
tion in order to master a book that treats 
a subject adequately, but which daily frit- 
ters away time and attention upon a hun- 
dred subjects treated superficially of ne- 
cessity, although cleverly and brilliantly ? 
Will the power to master a book go the 
way of the desire to own one? In its 
swelling bulk the daily newspaper has 
become a magazine, and the magazine, in 
a generation that must run as it reads, 
takes the place of the book: Must we all 
go to making scrap-books in order to pre- 
serve the good things that fly on the 
leaves of the winged press? Or will there 
remain enough lovers of literature in cov- 
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ers to warrant authors and publishers in 
gathering together from the daily, the 
weekly, and the monthly the writings 
that a modest vanity hopes were not born 
to die? 

IV. 

If a distinctively American architect- 
ure could be created out of such stuff as 
dreams are made of, aided by the earthly 
suggestions of the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado River, we might expect to as- 
tonish the world. A vague idea of such 
a construction has long been floating in 
the air, of buildings that should express 
the vastness of the country and the freely 
acting peculiarities of its people. The 
notions of what this should be are very 
nebulous. Traditional forms enter little 
into this conception, which may perhaps 
be defined as the aboriginal log cabin 
flowering into the grandiose picturesque- 
ness of the buttes of the Arizona desert. 
But whatever it is, it will be a joy for- 
ever to those who never are so unfortu- 
nate as to see any other architecture, if it is 
only confessedly ‘‘ American.” This pa- 
triotic desire is paralleled by the belief in 
the practicability of an American finan- 
cial and commercial system that shall be 
wholly independent of the rest of the 
world. And this at the period when 
more than ever before the world is bound 
together by swift ships and bands of steel, 
and when a pain or a joy or an emotion 
in any one part of the globe is instantly 
transported to every other member by an 
electric current. The simple truth is that 
this American experiment is not a ‘‘ sport” 
without a parent, but the heir of the 
growth of theages. And, ofall things, its 
architecture cannot be the baseless fabric 
of a vision. Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, 
in his altogether admirable Studies in 
American Architecture, makes the wisest 
remark that has been printed on this 
subject when he says that ‘‘if American 
literature or painting or architecture be 
good, the Americanism of it may be 
safely left to take care of itself.” This 
observation is so sound and comprehen- 
sive that a great many ambitious candi- 
dates might safely say that they would 
rather have made it than be President of 
the United States. What one ought to 
wish is good architecture, and that is not, 
as the author says, a question of morals, 
but of knowledge and competency. We 
should not expect much from a presump- 
tive man of letters who did not know the 


alphabet, nor from a painter who had nei- 
ther learned to draw nor to mix colors, 
nor shall we have any creditable architect- 
ure from men who have not thoroughly 
grasped the principles and styles already 
developed. There is no chance for the 
full display of individual genius unless 
a man is master of the tools of his art. 
Without technical knowledge there is no 
freedom, and traditional rules hinder only 
the individual development of the incom- 
petent. As the author says, ‘‘the re- 
straints in architecture of a recognized 
school, of a prevailing style, are useful 
and salutary in proportion to the absence 
of restraint that the architect is able to 
impose on himself.’ The American ar- 
chitect is working in an age when the 
idea of ornamental design has taken the 
place of sound construction, when “‘ fea- 
tures” are more regarded than unity of 
effect, or, as Mr. Schuyler puts it, ‘* the 
radical defect of modern architecture in 
general, if not of American architecture 
in particular, is the estrangement between 
architecture and building—between tle 
poetry and prose, so to speak, of the art 
of building, which can never be disjoined 
without injury to both.” The idea is not 
that the building as a whole must be con- 
structed on sound architectural princi- 
ples, but that you can build a house and 
put on the ‘‘architecture” afterwards. 
So it is, as an architect is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘‘ that American architecture was the 
art of covering one thing with another 
thing to imitate a third thing, which, if 
genuine, would not be desirable.” Once 
the laws of architecture are learned, and 
its historic genesis is kept in mind, and the 
best that has been done is known, genius 
will go on and go far in devising habita- 
tions and edifices that ought to express 
the character and provide for the wants 
of a civilized people, and bear some rela- 
tion to the climate in which they live. 
But first knowledge and law. The at- 
tempt to Whitmanize architecture is not 
promising. The transferrence to the city 
streets of the bizarre constructions of 
sea-side idlers gives our towns the aspect 
of a perpetual picnic encampment. The 
carpenter's architecture when he did not 
know anything was preferable to his ar- 
chitecture since he has learned to be fan- 
tastic. Better decent monotony in form 
and color than a town which looks as if it 
were struck with the jimjams. Mr. Schuy- 
ler will excuse these untechnical terms in 
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which we call attention to a treatise which 
should have a great influence on the stu- 
dent and practitioner of architecture. If 
we ever havea Style in any of the arts that 
can With any credit to us be called Ameri- 
can, we may be sure that it will bea legiti- 
mate growth out of the past, and that in the 


freedom of ripe knowledge unrestrained 
genius will be stimulated to invention in 
the presence of new opportunities. But 
America is a vast country, with many 
climates, and it may have as many styles 
of domestic and public buildings as it has 
standard times. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 12th of July.— 
In Congress the Senate passed the (Stewart) 
Free Silver Bill July 1st. The House passed a bill 
for the admission of Utah July 8th, 

John W. Foster, of Indiana, was appointed, June 
29th, to succeed James G, Blaine as Secretary of 
State. 

Nelson W. Aldrich was re-elected United States 
Senator from Rhode Island June 14th. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Chi- 
eago on the 21st of June,and nominated Grover 
Cleveland, of New York, for President, and Adlai 
E. Stevenson, of Illinois, for Vice-President. The 
party through its platform reaffirmed its allegiance 
to the principles formulated by Jefferson and ex- 
emplified by his successors; deplored the existing 
tendency towards the centralization of power; stig- 
matized the policy of Federal control of elections 
as an act of legalized force and fraud full of dan- 
ger to the republic; denounced the Republican pol 
icy of protection, and declared itself in favor of a 
tariff for revenue only; exclaimed against “ sham 
reciprocity” with foreign nations; demanded the 
rigid enforcement of laws for the control of trusts 
and other combinations of capital; declared it- 
self in favor of the coinage of silver and gold 
“without charge for mintage,” and demanded the 
maintenance of the parity of value of gold, sil- 
ver, and paper currency; called for the honest en- 
forcement of all laws regulating the civil service; 
demanded the rigid prohibition of Chinese, pauper, 
and contract immigration, but denounced all efforts 
to restrict the immigration of “‘ the industrious and 
worthy of foreign lands” ; recommended the repeal 
of the prohibitory ten per cent. tax on State banks ; 
approved the granting of liberal pensions to Union 
soldiers, but denounced the present administration 
of the pension office; asserted allegiance to the 
cause of popular education, and opposition to State 
interference with parental rights ; recommended the 
passage of laws for the protection of railroad em- 
ployés, for the abolition of the sweating system, of 
contract convict labor, and of the employment of 
children in factories ; and declared its opposition to 
all sumptuary laws. 

The National Convention of Prohibitionists,which 
met at Cincinnati June 30th, nominated John Bid- 
well, of California, for President, and J. B. Cranfall, 
of Texas, for Vice-President. It adopted a platform 
urging laws for the suppression of the liquor traffic ; 
demanding woman suffrage; calling for government 
control of railroads, telegraphs, and other public 
corporations ; demanding the restriction of immi- 
gration and the suppression of speculation in mar- 
gins; favoring the free coinage of silver and gold, 
and calling for an increase in the volume of money ; 
and declaring that tariff should be levied only as a 
retaliatory defence against foreign governments, 
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The National Convention of the People’s Party 
met at Omaha on the 4th of Julv, and nominated 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for President, and James 
G. Field, of Virginia, for Vice-President. The plat- 
form declared the party to be in favor of the gen- 
eral union of the labor forces of the country; de- 
manded the government control of all railroads and 
telegraphs, the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold, an increase in the amount of circulating 
currency, the establishment of a graduated income- 
tax, and the organization of a system of government 
savings-banks; and declared itself opposed to the 
ownership of land by aliens and by public corpora- 
tions for purposes of speculation. 

On the 80th of June the Homestead Iron-works, 
near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, were closed on ac- 
count of a threatened strike among the workmen, 
and all members of labor unions were refused em- 
ployment. On the 6th of July a force of Pinkerton 
men, who were employed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the works and the non-union employés, were 
attacked by the strikers. In the fight which ensued 
ten strikers and four detectives were killed, and more 
than 200 of the latter were wounded. The strikers 
remained in possession of the works. The civil au- 
thorities being powerless, an appeal was made to 
the Governor of the State. On the 10th he issued 
an order to the National Guard of Pennsylvania— 
8500 men—to repair to the scene of the disturb- 
ance for the purpose of restoring order and enforcing 
obedience to the laws. 

The British Parliament was dissolved June 28th, 
having been in existence since August 5, 1886. 

The elections held in Belgium in June for mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly resulted in favor 
of the Liberals by a small majority. 

The Brazilian Congress, July 1st, extended Gen- 
eral Peixoto’s term of office as President until 1895. 


DISASTERS, 


June 14th.—In the harbor of Blaye, France, the 
tank-steamer Petrolia was struck by lightning, and 
fifteen persons were killed. 

June 15th.—By the breaking down of the false 
work of a new bridge over the Licking River, Ken- 
tucky, more than twenty men were killed. 

July 9th.—A great fire in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, destroyed property worth $20,000,000, and 
made 15,000 people homeless. 

OBITUARY. 

June 29th.—At Clinton, New York, Theodore W. 
Dwight, professor of law in Columbia College, aged 
seventy years, ‘ 

July 10th.—At Bloomfield, New Jersey, George 
W. Bungay, author, aged seventy-four years. 

July 12th—In New York, Cyrus W. Field, aged 


seventy-three years. 
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HEN the war 
ended and the 
negroes were 
free there was 
a great enthu- 
siasm for edu- 
cating them. 
One of the first 
schools start- 
ed was built 
on the edge 
of his place by 
Colonel Trigg, 

who got a little “school-marm,” as they were 

termed, to come down and teach it. It was 
soon filled by the colored population, the pu- 
pils ranging from five to seventy-five years, 
all studying “a-b ab, e-b eb.” Even “ Uncle 

Jack Scott,” the Colonel’s head man, one of 

the old-timers, went in, and was transferred 

from the stable to the school-room. The 

Colonel fumed about it; but it was laid to 

the door of Uncle Jack’s new wife, “ Mrs. 

Scott,” who was a “citified” lady, and had 











many airs. Uncle 
Jack was an ac- 
quisition to the 
school, and was 
given a prominent 
position by the 
stove, the little 
school-mistress 
paying him espe- 
cial attention, put- 
ting him through 
his a-b abs and e-b 
ebs with much 
pride, and holding 
him up to her 
younger scholars 
as a shining ex- 
ample. A few days 
later Uncle Jack 
appeared armed 
with a long hick- 
ory, Which he pre- 
sented to the 
teacher with a re- 
mark about “lazy 
niggers needin’ 
hick’ry ’s much ’s 
bread,” and lond 
enough to be heard 
by the whole 
school. Miss Barr 
(called “ Bear” by 
Mrs. Scott) took 
the hickory with 
visible emotion, 
nade a speech to 
the school, and 
Uncle Jack, with 
much grandeur, 
went to his task. 
The lesson that day was b-a ba, b-e be. Un- 
happily, Uncle Jack had learned a-b ab, e-b 
eb too well, and b and a were never any- 
thing but ab, and b and e never anything 
but eb, no matter how they came. Miss Barr 
was at her wits’ end. She had established her 
rules, and she stood by them. She would, had 
she believed it her duty, have gone to perdi- 
tion without a tremor. One of her most in- 
variable rules was to thrash for missing lessons. 
When Uncle Jack missed two days hand-run- 
ning, she was in despair; but discipline was to 
be preserved, and after hours of painful sus- 
pense, when he still failed, she ordered him to 
stand up. He obeyed. She glanced around, 
seeking some alternative; fifty pairs of eyes 
were fastened upon her. She reached under 
her desk, and slowly drew out a hickory, the 
very one Uncle Jack had brought her. Fifty 
pairs of eyes showed their whites. 

“Take off your coat.” 

There was a gasp throughout the room. 

Uncle Jack paused a moment as if stupefied, 
then laid down his book and took off his coat- 
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“Take off your waistcoat.” 

He obeyed. 

“You ain’t gwine meck me teck off my shirt, 
is you?” he asked, tremulously. 

“No. Clasp your hands.” 

He did so, and she raised the hickory and 
brought it down “swauo” across his back. 
Again there was a gasp throughout the room, 
which came every time a lick was given. 
Unele Jack was the only one who uttered no 
sound. He stood like a statue. When she 
finished, he put on his coat and sat down. 
School was dismissed, 

Next day Uncle Jack was at his old place at 
the stable. 

“Why, I thought you were at school ?” said 
his master, who had heard something of the 
trouble. 

“Nor, suh; I got ’nough edication,” he said. 
He stuck his curry-comb into his brush. There 
was a pause; then: “I tell you de fac’, Marse 
Conn. Lis too ole to be whupt by a ooman, 
an’ a po’ white ooman at dat.” 

It was several years after this that Uncle 
Jack was working one day at a water-gate, 
when the children came down the road from 
school. They stopped and peeped stolidly 
through the fence. Among them was “ Jaw- 
nie,” Mrs. Scott’s hopeful, who had proved an 
apter scholar than his father. His bag was on 
his arm. He climbed over the fence, and from 
the bank gazed down apathetically at his 
father in the water below. Presently he said: 

“Or, poppa, de teacher say you mus’ git me 
a geography.” 

Uncle Jack’s jaw set. He dug on as if he 
had not heard. Then he repeated to himself: 
“ Geog’aphy—geog’aphy. Marse Conn, whut 
is dat? whut is a geog’aphy?” he asked, look- 
ing up. 

“A geography?” said his master. “Why, a 
geography is a—is a book—a book that tells 
about places, and where they are, and so on.” 
He gave a comprehensive sweep around the 
horizon. 

“Yas, suh; now I understands,” said Jack, 
going back to digging. 

Presently he stopped,and looked up at “Jaw- 
nie.” “I say, boy, you tell de teacher J say 
you better stick to you’ a-b abs an’ you’ e-b 
ebs, an’ let geog’aphy alone. You knows de 
way now to de spring an’ de wood-pile an’ de 
mill, an’ when you gits a little bigger I’s 
gwine to show you de way to de hoe-handle 
an’ de cawn furrer, an’ dats all de geog’aphy a 
nigger’s got to know.” 

He dug on. THoMaAS NELSON PAGE. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

THAT “early American” work, Allen’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, published in 1809, refers 
incidentally to persons bearing such names 
as Preserved Fish, Adam Eve, and Pickled 
Ham. These combinations indicate a certain 
whimsicality in the minds of those who made 
them. But equally striking effects sometimes 
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make themselves apparent in a way leaving 
little room for doubt that they are accidental. 
The city hall of a certain American city was 
erected with a strict regard for honesty which 
does honor to all concerned. The three citizens 
of credit and renown who formed the construc- 
tion committee saw that the work was done 
faithfully, and then handed back to the trea- 
sury a large surplus. The names of these 
gentlemen—inscribed on a small and not at 
all conspicuous plate in the building—are 
Robb, Steele, and Swindell. 

In the same city, not long ago, two physi- 
cians happened to rent oflices in the same 
house, and the wayfaring public saw displayed 
over its door the startling signs of Doctor Slay 
and Doctor Blood. 

It would be strange if chance did not some- 
times bring about a really appropriate con- 
junction of titles. It did this with great 
success in the case of a recent marriage cere- 
mony, When a Miss Post and a Mr. Stump were 
fitly united by the Rey. Mr. Lock wood. 


THE MODEL G:.LLEY-SLAVE. 

In the early part of Louis XVI_’s reign a 
German prince made a tour through the south 
of France, and was shown, among other points 
of interest, the port and naval arsenal of Tou- 
lon. Having expressed a wish to see the 
galley-slaves, he was conducted through the 
dock-yards where they were laboring, and, in 
compliment to his rank, permission was given 
to him to set free one convict. 

Naturally wishing to use this privilege for 
the benefit of some one who really deserved it, 
the prince mingled with the criminals incog- 
nito, and asked one of them what he had done 
to be sent there. 

“Nothing,” growled the felon; “ it’s easy to 
imprison a man on @ false charge.” 

“And you?” asked the prince of another. 

“A minister had a spite against me,” was 
the reply. 

A third had been craftily implicated in the 
guilt of a designing villain; and so on. In 
fact, on their own showing, no more innocent 
and injured men had ever been wronged by 
human injustice. At length the prince espied 
a sad-looking man alittle apart from the rest, 
and put the same question to him, 

“Tt was all my own fault,” said the convict. 

“Your own fault?” echoed the prinee. 

“Yes,” said the man, ruefully. “IfI hadn’t 
let myself get into idle ways I should never 
have been here. Idleness led me to drink, and 
drink emptied my pockets, and I took to thiev- 
ing to fill them, and this is the end of it.” 

“Then, you rogue,” cried the prince, “what 
business have you among all these innocent 
and high-principled men, who are here by no 
fault of their own? Why,-by your own ad- 
mission, youn are enough to corrupt the whole 
gang; but I'll take care that you do not con- 
taminate them any longer with your bad ex- 
ample. Youshall be set at liberty this very day!” 
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AN EXPENSIVE LAMP SHADE. 

Hiaerns, the street-car conductor, was on 
the night turn last week, and he did his sleep- 
ing in the daytime. 

When he woke up from his much-needed 
rest one afternoon his industrious little wife 
brought out for his admiration a lamp shade 
made of colored tissue- paper. She had 
made it with her own pretty hands, and its 
scalloped border was perforated with innu- 
merable little holes, through which the 
light of the parlor lamp would fall on the 
table. 

“Tell me if you think it is pretty,” demand- 
ed Mrs. Higgins, holding the shade out for her 
husband to inspect it. 

“Tt looks lovely,” began the man; but as his 
eyes fell on it more closely he turned pale, and 
said, in a hoarse voice, “ You made those holes 
with my bell-punch ?” 

“Yes, dear, while you were asleep. But 
what makes you speak that way?” asked the 
little woman, greatly alarmed at the sudden 
change that had come over the unfortunate 
Higgins. 

“Ob, nothing,” he said, “only you’ve rung 
up enough fares on that lamp-shade to use up 
a year’s salary. Every one of those holes will 
cost me five cents, that’s all.” 

And the unhappy man groaned. 

WiLuiaAmM Henry SIVITER. 


COLONEL H. AND THE ROMAN BEGGAR. 

CoLaNEL H., of Baltimore, settled in Rome 
some years since, and for a time received his 
mail at the bank, to which he always walk- 
ed morning and afternoon, passing en route 
through the Piazza di Spagna, where a ven- 
erable beggar sat, and to whom he gave 
alms each time he passed. But after a few 
months’ knowledge of Roman beggardom he 
suddenly ceased to drop the accustomed cop- 
per into the extended hat. Whereupon the 
beggar brought suit for 600 lire, which he 
claimed to have loaned to Colonel H., produc- 
ing at the same time two witnesses to the fact. 
The victim of this trick lost no time in con- 
sulting a native lawyer, who remarked that 
while he had no doubt of the utter fraudulen- 
cy of the claim, still the testimony of the beg- 
gar and two eye-witnesses must stand in the 
absence of any rebutting evidence; but that 
if the Colonel would spend half the sum in- 
volved he would undertake to defeat the 
stratagem. Outraged as he was, the Colonel 
concluded to accede to the attorney’s terms; 
and when the case came up, and the beggar’s 
two witnesses had testified to having seen the 
beggar lend the money to the defendant on a 
certain day, the latter’s lawyer promptly called 
two witnesses who made oath that they had 
seen Colonel H. pay the money back to the 
beggar on a day that proved to be just a week 
after the date of the alleged negotiation—this 
to the amazement of the Colonel, and the con- 
sternation and defeat of the beggar. 
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ILE OF ERIN. 

Mr. G. was an Irishman of the old school, 
and of course possessed some peculiarities of 
speech. To discover whether he was con- 
scious of them, I said to him: “Mr. G., I pre- 
sume you have noticed among the curious 
things of our language that in many instances 
the same word does duty for various purposes, 
and may express several meanings, or des 
nate several things widely different. For in- 
stance, the word isle you would not distin- 
guish from the aisle of a church, or from o-i-], 
except as it is written.” 

“Yis,” responded Mr. G., “it is one of the 
fatures of a language drawn from so many 
soorces, that this word ile, as we spake it, 
should have its various manings distinguished 
only by its spilling. Were various 
wurrds spilt aloike as well as pronounced 
oidentical, one could niver till the other from 
which.” Joun Pavy. 
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ON THE BEST AUTHORITY. 

A story is told of a trial for burglary in 
which one of the jurymen seemed to be so cer- 
tain of the prisoner’s innocence, and pleaded 
for him so eloquently and so convincingly, that 
the eleven others (who had no particular bias 
either way) allowed themselves to be argued 
into returning a verdict of “not guilty.” A 
few days later fresh facts came to light, which 
proved the accused man’s innocence be ond a 
doubt; and one of the eleven wavering jery- 
men, happening to meet with the man who had 
so powerfully influenced them all, thanked 
him warmly for having saved them from the 
commission of a great injustice. 

“And yet, now I think of it,” he added, 
“you could not have known then anything 
about these new facts, so how could you be so 
sare that the man was innocent ?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “my chief reason 
for thinking that he did not commit the crime 
was that I committed it myself.” 

Such authority was certainly not to be dis- 
puted; but a yet more startling case of the 
same kind occurred not many years ago in 
Paris, at the first representation of a tragedy 
that had for its closing scene the murder of a 
Swedish king, which had taken place nearly 
half a century earlier. All went well till the 
murder scene came on, when a very dignified 
old gentleman in the stage-box showed signs 
of strong dissatisfaction, and at length called 
out, angrily: 

“Absurd! they’ve got it all wrong!” 

The manager himself heard this plain-spok- 
en comment, and being naturally disturbed by 
so sweeping a condemnation, he sought out 
the eritic,and politely begged to know what 
fault he had to find with it. 

“Why, my good sir,” cried the old man, with 
an air of authority, “the whole grouping of 
the scene is incorrect. You have made them 
kill the king to the right of the door, whereas 
we murdered him on the left !” 
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A REQUEST. 


Sue: 
little white spots that are dreadfully funny. 
notice how odd you look.” 


MISPLACED BRAGGING. 

HE was a very tired-looking man. Dejec- 
tion was written on every line of his face, and 
as I was a stranger in the village with nothing 
to do and no one to talk to, I relieved my 
own pent-up spirits by expressing my sympa- 
thy with him in his troubles, whatever they 
were. 

“Thanks,” he said. “My chief trouble 
seems to be that I am an idiot from Idiotville, 
and that is incurable. I just got into a brag- 


“Your face is awfully tanned, and as you close your eyes in drinking, your eyelids make two 
Next time you see a mirror just close your eyes and 


gin’ match with a stranger up in the post-office. 
He bet he was richer’n I was, an’ I took him up, 


just for a bluff. I told him everything I had 
an’ more too, and after a while he gave in, 
sayin’ as how he wouldn’t have thought it. 
Then I said I’d swear to it, ’n’ he said all right, 
an’ I did, and by thunder who do you suppose 
he was?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “Who?” 

“The tax-assessor!” he moaned. 


It certainly was a case of hard luck. V. 
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THE UNGENTLEMANLY MR. SCROD. 

DURING a portion of the time when I was 
shining as the editor of the Zenith City Clarion, 
that region was infested by one Panhandle 
Serod, of whom, as I am satisfied that he is 
now the late Mr. Scrod, I will say boldly that 
he was no gentleman. His one redeeming 
trait was that he was not twins. 

Like the wind of the prairies, he blew where 
he listed, and persons of wisdom who did not 
admire his peculiar style were given to doing 
their carping where be was not likely to 
hear of it. One of his fads was dancing on 
the necks of his fellowmen, and his favorite 
pastime was what was locally known as 
“ shooting up the town.” 

While engaged in this style of recreation, 
one afternoon, Mr. Scrod shot the bequeued lid 
off from the brain of Sing Yek, formerly of 
Hong Kong, and fled. 

This of itself might not have been enough 
to cause the community to take concerted 
action against Mr. Scrod, but coming on top of 
a long series of sins, it was the last feather 
that broke the camel’s back, and the Vigilance 
Committee bought a new rope. They also 
offered a reward of $15 for the body of Pan- 
handle Scrod, dead or alive—dead preferred. 

Late upon the following afternoon, Knud 
Knudson, formerly of Sweden, came up to my 
office and revealed to me his suspicions that 
Scrod was hiding ’neath the roof-tree of a 
partisan who lived out toward Rocky Com- 
fort. I went over to see Dabbs the photo- 
grapher at once. Dabbs and I frequently 
worked together and made several honest dol- 
lars through collaboration on syndicate work 
—I providing the descriptive matter, and 
Dabbs the photograplis to illustrate the same. 

We promptly decided to capture Scrod, and 
accordingly set out for that purpose early 
upon the following morning. Knud Knudson 
wore the brass-trimmed, bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss with which his grandfather, Lars Petter- 
son, had shot dodos, great auks, and such like, 
over in Sweden many years ago. Dabbs was 
armed with his camera and a revolver, and I 
bore a revolver and note-book. Knud also 
carried a clothes-line. 

The plan we mapped out was a good one. 
The desperado was to be captured, bound hand 
and foot, interviewed, and photographed. I 
was not only to write a thrilling account of 
his capture after a terrific struggle, but to 
worm a confession from him describing life as 
lived by a moral leper, and existence as seen 
through perennially red eyes. Dabbs was to 
photograph the villain in various poses, in- 
cluding that of being heroically captured. 

We fondly figured that our joint work ought 
to bring us at least $50. The reward offered 
by the Vigilance Committee was to be Knud’s. 
It was thus that we were prepared to do our 
part, but depending on Scrod to do his was 
but putting our trust in a broken reed. He 
was no gentleman. 


He came upon us while we were peacefully 
dining in a little hollow, and happily counting 
our chickens even before we had secured our 
incubator. Knud was in doubt whether to 
buy a cyclone-insurance policy or a corner lot 
in the new cemetery with his $15. Dabbs de- 
cided to purchase several rods of film for his 
kodak. I proposed to expend my $25 for a 
silk hat and a suit of store clothes, and, thus 
arrayed, plunge headlong into the social 
swim. 

And then Panhandle Serod appeared on the 
rim of the hollow, mounted on a scraggly pony. 
In each hand he wore a revolver, the muzzle 
thereof pointing at our heads. He seemed to 
be perfectly acquainted with our mission. He 
came down and devoured our dinner, emptied 
our pockets, and pulled our noses all around. 

Then he marched us all a mile across the 
prairie, reviling us all the way, and tied us to 
a wire fence with Knud’s rope, after which he 
read in a resonant voice a scathing editorial 
attack upon himself of which I was the author. 
He then called our attention to the reward 
offered by the Vigilance Committee for his 
capture, and asked why we did not earn it. 
He seemed very angry because the committee 
had appraised him at only $15. 

Next he photographed all of us with Dabbs’s 
camera, after which he unwound a long bull- 
whip from the horn of his saddle. I came 
away then. He escorted me for three-quarters 
of a mile, accelerating my speed with the bull- 
whip, which I am convinced had a piece of 
wire twisted into the snapper. Fortunately 
we had provided no Tobasco sauce for dinner, 
or he would probably have anointed us with 
it after flaying us. He also forced Dabbs to 
photograph the distressing scene shortly after 
my departure. 

When I had faded away in the distance, he 
gave Knud Knudson some of the same, well 
laid on, and Dabbs photographed that scene 
also. Then he made Dabbs stand on his head, 
and snapped the kodak on him while in that 
position, after which Dabbs came away. 

While we were hiding in the timber outside 
of town, waiting for the coming of darkness, 
we pledged ourselves to say nothing about the 
unpleasant outcome of our expedition. But 
Scrod did not even have the decency to let it 
go at that, but sent a shamefully garbled 
account of the distressing affair to my edi- 
torial rival, who published it with glee 

Nor did Serod content himself with that, 
but sent the kodak to a photographer in a 
neighboring settlement, who developed and 
printed its contents, and plaved the views on 
sale in our town, where they were snapped up 
in a way that would make hot cakes blush. 

Six months later I was a candidate for the 
office of mayor, and would undoubtedly have 
been triumphantly elected had not my oppo- 
nent maliciously circulated a great number of 
photographs representing me in the act of 
fleeing across the prairie hotly pursued by a 
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CONSOLING 

“*Born June 29, 1829; died July 11, 1849." Just 
Sad, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 


smiling man deftly wielding a long, keen bull- 
whip. I was unanimously defeated. 

But Scrod was not there to rejoice over my 
humiliation, for about a week after our ex- 
pedition he came to the end of his rope, the 

’ 


THOUGHT. 


think, Ethel, poor thing, she was only twenty. 


Think how old she’d be if she’d lived,—and how awfully old-fashioned !” 


same being in the hands of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee at the time. 
As he is still dead, I feel warranted in bold- 
ly saying that he was no gentleman. 
Tom P. Morean. 
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TO A TRAGEDIAN. 
Tue play of Hamlet with the Dane left out 
Is held to be the absurdest sort of sin; 
But as you play it, sir, there is no doubt 
Tis twice as funny with the Dane left in. 


AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE, 

Or an ex-Congressman of Florida the 
following story is told: 

The honorable gentleman, who it seems is 
characterized by a sovereign contempt for all 
the annoyances lying in the power of insects 
to inflict upon the sous of men, was once show- 
ing over his place a tourist from the North. 

“Don’t the mosquitoes trouble you here?” 
inquired the visitor. 

“They are pretty numerous,” replied the 
ex-statesman, “ but they don’t bite—at least 
not to speak of.” 

To this the tourist, himself a witness to the 
contrary, dissented. To end matters the ex- 
Congressman proposed a wager of ten dollars 
that, bare to the waist, he could lie face down 
upon the ground for thirty minutes, during 
which time any motion on his part tending to 
drive away a visiting insect should be con- 
sidered an admission of defeat. The proposi- 
tion was accepted, and the ordeal entered upon 
at once. 

It soon became apparent that though mos- 
quitoes in swarms were feasting themselves 
to repletion, they possessed no powers of an- 
noyance so far as the honorable gentleman was 
concerned, and that barring accidents he was 
acertain winner. Twenty-five minutes passed, 
and the ex-Congressman still remained mo- 
tionless. A happy thought struck the tourist. 
Taking from his pocket a burning-glass that 
happened to be in his possession, he focussed it 
upon the bare flesh before him. The ex-Con- 
gressman stood it for a moment, then winced, 

twisted, and finally, unable to endure it longer, 
sprang to his feet with the remark, 

“Well, Yank, you’ve won; but if you’ll bar 
yellow-jackets, I'll go you another ten dollars.” 

B. C. Moore. 


MR. PETERS COMPLAINS. 

THE meanest man I ever seen lives right next 
door to me. 

He came to live in Myrtleville, I think, in eighty- 
three, 

He’d been a merchant all his life in Boston or 
New York, 

I can’t remember which it was; his line was 
mostly pork. 

IIe’d made a fortune bringin’ pigs from out the 
woolly West, 

And now he’d come to settle down ’nd give him- 
self a rest. 


He had six daughters and a boy—a college lad 
they said— 

And my, the airs them gals put on! They acted 
real high bred. 

They wouldn’t look at one of us; but we—we 
didn’t care! 


We'd laugh right out when they come by, their 
heads up in the air; 

And our revenge we allers got when ’t came to 
market-day ; 

For all the eatables they bought we made ’em 
roundly pay. 


We charged ’em sixty cents for eggs; for milk we 
ast ’em ten; 

And beets ’nd veg’tables went up to where they'd 
never been, 

And we—we grinned, and sort o’ said, “ Be snob- 
bish as you please, 

We'll charge you for it when you come to buy 
your beans and pease.” 

And so it went for nigh four years without a 
break or hitch, 

And all us farmers round about was feelin’ pret- 
ty rich. 


But one day that old skinflint said as how he 
thought he’d try 

To raise his eggs and milk himself, his oats ’nd 
beans ’nd rye. 

And blame me if he didn’t! Spiled the market 
for our stuff 

By eatin’ what he’d raised himself; ’nd if he had 
enough, 

By Jiminy, he'd send it out by freight to friends 
in town, 

Which brought the total profits of the farmers’ 
business down. 


And that’s why we all hate him! Just his mean- 
ness! Ain’t it mean 

To spend four dollars good hard cash for one 
small Lima-bean, 

When vou’ve a neighbor that don’t ask no more 
than four or five 

Per cent. above the market price for all the 
beans alive ? 

And ain’t it mean to spend a pile to raise your 
own green pease, 

When what vou’ve paid for profit’s went to give 
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your neighbor ease ? 


I know that feller pays at least a dollar ten a 


peck 

For all the oats he raises, and I seen « single 
check 

For sixty dollars that he paid to get a bag o’ 
seed, 


That when it grew would yield about two dollars 
worth of feed. 

I wish the boys would vote to send me down to 
Washington ; 

I'd call upon the gover’ment to see what could 
be done. 


It’s high time farmers got some sort of adder- 
quate return 

For all the taxes they pays out; ’nd I'd take 
pains to learn 

If anv city snob ’s a right to come ‘nd use his 
gold 

To take the bread out of our mouths, ’nd treat us 
stiff ’nd cold; 

And if I couldn’t make a law to cure this rank 
abuse, 

I'd raise a dollar mortgage on my farm ’nd then 


vamoose ! Joun Kenprick Banes. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HY Blue? As old as the hills are, they 
have always been as green as grass, 
and grass has been green ever since the Earth, 
on the third day of its creation, brought grass 
forth, and gave green herbs for meat to the 
beasts and the fowls which it produced on the 
sixth day of all. The very words “grass” 
and “green” come, probably, from the same 
verbal root; and even Mr. James Lane Allen, 
in his lately published work upon The Blue- 
Grass Region,' says, “ All winter the blue-grass 
continues green—it is always green, of course, 
never blue”; the italics being his own. Why, 
then, “‘ Blue-Grass Region ” ? the verdant reader 
will naturally ask. The explanation is to be 
found in Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s “ South 
and West.” “This grass,” he writes, “ blooms 
toward the middle of June in a bluish, almost 
a peacock-blue blossom, which gives to the 
fields an exquisite hue ;” and he believes that 
“the limestone and the blue-grass together 
determine the agricultural pre-eminence of the 
region, and account for the fine breeding of the 
horses, the excellence of the cattle, the unusual 
stature of the men, and the beauty of the wo- 
men.” He goes still further, and says that he is 
“almost prepared to think that blue-grass is a 
specific for physical beauty and for a certain 
graciousness of life.” Concerning the natural 
relationship between Blue-Presbyterianism and 
blue-grass, upon which Mr. Warner touches, it 
is hardly pertinent to speak here, except to ask 
again, Why Blue? 

This is a long digression, made necessary, 
however, because of the neglect of Mr. Allen 
to explain the paradox of the title of his 
book and of the familiar name of the land in 
which he was born, and of which he is so fond. 
In his present work he devotes many enthusi- 
astic pages to its history and to its agronomi- 
cal features, as he has, in earlier volumes, treat- 
ed of its inhabitants of both sexes, and of both 
colors. His “Flute and Violin” were played 
in Kentucky, and his “ Two Gentlemen ”—one 
black and the other white—were indigenous 
to the soil which bears the famous Poa praten- 
sis — otherwise blue- grass. The people and 
the pasture, as Mr. Warner has pointed out, 
have much in common, and, as Mr. Allen shows 
us, they are from a common Saxon stock. The 
sturdy men and the comely women are de- 

1 The Blue-Grass Re of Kentucky, and Other Ken- 
tucky Articles. By James Lane ALLen, Author of 
“Flute and Violin, and other Kentucky Tales and 


mances.’’ Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$250. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


scendants of a race of hardy, high-spirited, 
picked Englishmen, largely of the squire and 
yeoman class, whose absorbing passion was 
not religious disputation—and- yet. they were 
Presbyterians—nor the intellectual purpose of 
founding a State, but the ownership of land 
and the pursuits and pleasures of rural life. 


The blue-grass itself comes of a strong, kindly, - 


beautiful, nourishing stock ; loving rich lands, 
and apt to find out where they lie; uprooting 
inferior aborigines; stoutly defending its new 
domain against all invaders; paying taxes hon- 
estly, and laying up profits of its own; thriv- 
ing best in temperate latitudes and checkered 
sunshine; benevolent to flocks and nerds; and 
allying itself closely to the history of any peo- 
ple whose content lies in simple plenty and in 
habitual peace. In short, according to Mr. 
Allen, it is the perfect squire-and-yeoman type 
of grass, out of which, in Kentucky, all flesh is 
made, and out of which comes all goodness, as 
the flower of the field. 

“The Blue-Grass Region,” as Mr. Allen bas 
pictured it, is a land of promise and a land of 
performance ; and Mr. Allen paints landscapes 
as carefully and as tenderly as he paints por- 
traits. 





VESTA was one of the great Roman divinities, 
the goddess of the hearth. Every dwelling- 
house, therefore, was in some sense a temple 
of Vesta. - She was chaste and pure, like her 
symbol, the fire. A Basin is a natural or arti- 
ficial reservoir for water, a pond, a bay, a dock 
for ships. Vesty of the Basins? is a pure, chaste 
girl, the goddess of the hearth in a New Eng- 
land sea-side town; and she is tried in the fire 
of love and duty and sorrow. Mrs. Sarah Pratt 
McLean Greene, the author of “ Vesty of the 
Basins,” does not explain who Vesty is, or 
where the Basin lies. She draws a delightful 
Yankee Community, nourished by green grass 
and watered by green seas; but she does not 
hint that they are Cape Cod Folk, or that the 
Basin is a part of the Bay of Cape Cod. She 
has been there before! She describes the 
Pointers, who are the aristocrats of the region, 
living twelve miles away from the Basin, and 
at the Point, in the midst of two grocery stores 
and a millinery establishment. The folk of 
Crooked River are lower down than the Point- 
ers in the social scale, but still far above the 


2 Vesty of the Basins. A Novel. By 8. P. MeL. 
Greene. Post 8yo,-Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. ; 
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dwellers on the banks of the Basin ; the Capers 
are below the Crooked Rivers, and the Basins 
are the lowest of all—except the Artichokes— 
for they are shown here to have reached those 
cheerful depths where there is no social or ar- 
tistic status of any kind to maintain. The 
only Artichoke in the United States, recorded 
by the compiler of the latest official Gazetteer, 
is a lake in Big Stone County, Minnesota; the 
only Crooked Rivers are in Missouri and in 
Oregon. There are several capes and numer- 
ous points on the North Atlantic Coast, and 
basins enough to float the combined navies of 
the world; but there are none of them near 
Cape Cod. Mrs. Greene is very careful about 
that. 

Vesty’s story isa sad one. It is told in the 
first person by a visitor to the Basin, who keeps 
himself in the background, and who speaks in- 
cidentally of his own weakness of body, of his 
lame leg, and of his searred face. He is a very 
good fellow, however, with a soul and a mind 
in which there are no signs of crookedness or 
deformity. He is a close observer of men and 
things; he is as thoroughly at home at the Ba- 
sin as if he had been born and had spent all 
his life there; he has the gift of setting down 
the peculiar characteristics of all the Folk of 
the Point, of the Cape, of Crooked River, and 
of Artichoke in a shrewd, humorous, sympa- 
thetic, and absolutely photographic manner. 
He makes Vesty happy in the end. And he 
and Vesty merit all the happiness they give 
each other. 





WE last met Mrs. Burton Harrison — in 
these columus—during her pleasant and happy 
“Bar Harbor Days,” four or five years ago. 
We are glad to greet her again in the same 
part of the world, bearing in her hand a spray 
of “Golden- Rod: an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
This is the longest, if not the best, of a collec- 
tion of short stories just gathered together in 
one pretty little volume.* Its heroine is de- 
scribed, by a young woman -friend, as being 
“too splendid for anything; but that sort of 
woman always makes me feel as if my gown 
doesn’t fit, or the buttons are off my boots, or 
as if I had large, red hands, and don’t know 
how to do my hair.” This particular “that 
sort of woman” will hardly have that sort of 
demoralizing effect upon her masculine ac- 
quaintances, however. As a rule, they will, at 
the slightest encouragement, be ready to follow 
her to Mount Desert, summer after summer; 
and to pick golden-rod for her to trim her 
shade - hat with, regardless of the fit of their 
own blazers, the condition of the strings of 
their own yellow tennis-shoes, the part of their 
own hair, or the color of their own big hands, 

It must not be inferred tha’ Mrs. Harrison 
devotes herself exclusively to the fashionable 


3 An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Golden-Rod, and Other 
Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 2%. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


watering-place on the coast of Maine, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the Basin, as the cod 
swims, and four hundred times removed in the 
social scale. She carries her characters to many 
corners of the world, and she pictures men and 
women of all climes and all degrees. A sunny 
Roman street runs “ Under the Convent Wall a. 
“The Shattered Violin” was lying in a miser- 
able garret in the French quarter of New York, 
when it lost forever the sweet spirit it en- 
shrined; “Cherrycote” is an old, well - culti- 
vated plantation in the State of Virginia; “A 
House Built upon the Sand ” is the first floor of a 
new apartment-palace in upper Fifth Avenue; 
a Revolutionary mansion, built upon the rocks, 
stands “On a Hill-Top” in the neighborhood 
of the Riverside Drive ; and the Edelweiss of the 
Sierras—which gives its title to the book— 
bloomed and flourished in a rough mining- 
town in the far West of our own land, before 
it was transplanted to the conservatory of a 
ducal hotel in the capital of France. Mrs. 
Harrison’s stories, short or long, are always 
bright and vivacious; and these are no ex- 
ception to the rule. 


It is just thirty years ago that a new novel 
by an unknown writer appeared in London 
and New York. It was called “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” and it bore the name of M. E, Braddon. 
It was read by everybody who read novels, and 
it was talked about wherever novels were dis- 
cussed. It was considered not too sentimental 
for the taste of man, and not too serious or 
“purposeful ” for the requirements of woman. 
It had plots and conspiracies for those who 
liked such things in their novels, and it had 
plenty of light and agreeable conversation for 
those who preferred talky tales; the descrip- 
tions of scenery were always good, and the char- 
acters, major and minor, were well drawn. It 
was a contemporary of “Denis Duval,” of 
“Great Expectations,” of “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” of “No Name,” of “ Rachel Ray,” 
and of “Romola.” It was enjoyed by those 
who were fond of Thackeray, of Dickens, of 
Charles Reade, of Wilkie Collins, of Anthony 
Trollope, and of George Eliot; and it was lit- 
erally “devoured” by those who cared not at 
all for the masters of fiction. Even these mas- 
ters of fiction, who, sometimes, could not read 
each other, or themselves, have confessedly 
gone to it for rest and consolation ; and with- 
in the present decade Mr. Andrew Lang, in his 
“ Ballade of Railway Novels,” coupling its au- 
thor’s name with that of a distinguished French 
romancer—now, alas, no more—has sung : 

* Ah, friend, how many and many a while 
They’ve made the slow time freely flow, 
And solaced pain and charmed exile— 
Miss Braddon and Gaboriau !" 

M. E. Braddon was, for a long period, sup- 
posed to be Mr. M. E. Braddon; and as she 
wrote to Mr. Edmund Yates, years afterward, 
many English provincial critics were wont to 
regret that this Mr. Braddon’s experiences with 
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women had been so bitter as to make him an 
implacable foe to the fair sex ; and they even 
insinuated, in print, that he had been “ cra- 
dled into magazines by wrong,” and had learned 
in the divoree-court what he taught in his 
three volumes of romance. 

The reports of the authorities of the various 
public libraries on both sides of the Atlantic 
show that the Secret of Lady Audley still ex- 
cites the curiosity of the readers of this gener- 
ation; and during all these years its author 
has gone on writing stories, turning out two a 
twelvemonth—her fiftieth, or “‘ Jubilee,” novel 
having been published in 1886 or 1887; a most 
remarkable record of literary production even 
in this age of superabundant fecundity. That 
the quality of her work has not visibly dimin- 
ished with the quantity is one of the most re- 
markable facts in Miss Braddon’s remarkable 
career,and The Venetians,‘ the latest of her tales, 
has all the exciting charm of the threescore or 
so of its fellows which have preceded it. It 
will beguile wet days and weary ways, and 
shorten many a mile, to quote Mr. Lang again, 
and solace the pain and charm the exile of voy- 
agers by sea and land from Rodick’s to Santa 
Mariz di Salute, from Danieli’s to an abbey of 
La Trappe, in Kentucky, U.S. 


ANOTHER new writer has lately appeared 
in Engiand. His name is Mr. Barry Pain, and 
he has just put his name upon the title-page 
of a collection of Stories and Interludes,’ which 
are likely to attract not a little attention 
both in our country and in his own. He is 
young in years as well as in letters; and he, 
too, has come under the notice of Mr. Lang. 
His first book, “In a Canadian Canoe,” was 
published in London about a year ago, and, 
oddly enough, it has never been reprinted here, 
although it is quite as good as most of the 
“comic copy ” which is imported from England 
every week. Its humor is machine-made, after 
the model of that of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
and whether it is really humorous or not has 
been a subject of a discussion between Mr. 
Lang and Mr. James Payn which has been so 
serious that it was absolutely humorous itself, 
although not intended so to be. The present 
sketches—for they are nothing more than 
sketches—are sad and tender and subtle, with 
an occasional glimpse of humor which is too 
grewsome to be always funny. They are sad, 
very sad, as shown in the history of the girl- 
child called Doris, who went out skating with 
her bigger brothers one afternoon over flooded 
fields in the Fen Country, and all at once, and 
without warning, found herself— somewhere 
else! They are tender, as in the story of “ The 
Magic Morning” ; strangely suggestive, by-the- 

* The Venetians. A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, 
Author of “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

5 Stories and Interludes. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
Brothers. 


By Barry Pain. Post 8vo 
New York: Harper and 


way, of a touching scene in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” where Bella says, “I think there is a 
ship upon the ocean bringing to you and mea 
little baby, John.” Subtle, as in the case of 
“The Dog that Got Found”; and humorous, as 
in the account of Major Gunnical, who was ac- 
cused of want of taste becanse of the fact that 
he took the liberty of dying in the country 
house of a friend, not having been invited 
there for that purpose. And humorous, too, in 
the description of the last hours of Lucas 
Morne, who died suddenly in his chair before 
the open grate of his own room, while thiuk- 
ing of the party of friends who had lately par- 
taken of his five-o’clock tea, and while noticing 
that “nothing is so unclean as a used teacup, 
that nothing is so cold as toast which has once 
been hot, and that the correct expression of 
dejection is crumbs.” 

Mr. Pain, in this latest volume, is perhaps a 
little too fond of the concrete expression not 
only of dejection, but of depression, and of de- 
spondency, and of despair, and of disconsolate- 
ness, and of dolefulness, and of all its allit- 
erative synonymes, “Four of her sisters got 
married, and one of them died,” he says of Sibyl, 
in “ White Nights.” “And the one that died 
was the happiest; though that has nothing to 
do with the story.” That, on the contrary, 
has a great deal to do with each one of his 
Stories and Interludes. They are very clever 
Stories and Interludes, nevertheless, and their 
pervading gloom is constantly lightened by the 
undercurrent of fine, poetical, satirical humor, 
which runs all the way through them. 


Betsy And I Are Out of print, is the pleasant 
announcement which Mr. Will Carleton must 
have received from his publishers more than 
once since that interesting but misguided pair 
had their now famous quarrel some fifteen 
years ago; and Betsy And I Are In their third 
edition, or their tenth edition—or nobody 
knows how many editions—has no doubt fre- 
quently been told to Mr. Carleton since this 
same old couple came back to their better 
selves, and to each other, a little while later. 
Mr. Carleton has had millions of readers, and 
has made a small world of ardent admirers 
laugh and weep. Humor and pathos of a 
touching, homely kind are combined in his 
verse, which may be termed a cross between 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “The Pike County 
Ballads.” He sings of simple every-day af- 
fairs, and of simple every-day men and women 
whom we all know and all love. The very 
titles of his poems give a fair idea of their 
character and of their quality. His “ Farm 
Ballads” appeared in 1873; his “Farm Leg- 
ends” in 1875; his “ Farm Festivals” in 1881; 
his “City Ballads” in 1885; his “City Leg- 
ends” in 1889; and his City Festivals® he has just 

6 City Festivals. By Witt Carveton, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “City Ballads,’ etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
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given to the world. This, he informs us in his 
preface, is the sixth and the last of his “ Farm 
and City Series”; and he then proceeds to give 
“the details of the poetical creed which he 
has set himself out to follow in the preparation 
of his volumes,” in the hope that some young 
writers may recognize in this creed their own 
natural faiths, and may find in it a certain 
amount of help and guidance in their work. 
That he has reason to believe he has, to some 
extent, succeeded in carrying out his own 
theories, his own wonderful success must prove, 
notwithstanding the fact that a certain young 
writer of transatlantic birth, who is called 
Mr. Barry Pain, has achieved distinct success 
in the practice of faiths and in the develop- 
ment of theories no more like to Mr. Carleton’s 
than is the Road to the Poor House like to the 
avenue by which the King of Mirage in “ White 
Nights” approaches his palace. 

“The country is lyric and the town dra- 
matic,” said Longfellow, somewhere, and this 
is demonstrated in Mr. Carleton’s various 
metropolitan or rustic poems. Born in the 
country, and living now in the semi-rural re- 
treat of Brooklyn, New York, he is happier, 
perhaps, underneath an apple-tree, or in de- 
picting Mr.’Liakim Smith, a hard-fisted farmer 
of moderate wealth and immoderate health, 
than he is in the main hall of a Dime Museum, 
or when he is portraying John Jones, a burgher 
of Philadelphia, who was festively inclined, 
and who possessed obese anatomy, and glad, 
gregarious mind. Nevertheless, the present 
collection has all the elements of popularity 
which his earlier volumes have inspired; it 
will be understanded of the people for whom 
it was written, and, if they would but confess 
it, it will be better understanded of the mem- 
bers of Browning Classes than is the Browning 
which they pretend to understand—but don’t! 





Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY prefaces his life of 
The Earl of Derby’ by defining a “Tory as a 
person who would, at the respective times and 
in the respective circumstances, have opposed 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and the whole Irish legislation 
of Mr. Gladstone”; and he adds that the pres- 
ent little book, in the series of “ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers,” is written from a Tory point 
of view, a fact which is self-evident on every 
page. 

Mr. Saintsbury is still a young man, al- 
though considerably the senior of Mr. Pain. 
He was born in 1845, and during the years 1863 
to 1868 he studied at Merton College, Oxford, 
where he acknowledges that he was impressed 
to no small degree by “the words, ‘Edward 
Geoffrey, Earl of Derby, our Lord and Chancel- 
lor, which used to form part of the bidding 
prayer whensoever a man was minded to call 


? The Earl of Derby. By Groner Satntssury. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.| New York: 
darper and Brothers. 


upon himself to hear a University sermon.” 
He has contributed largely to the leading Eng- 
lish periodicals, and to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica; but he is best known in this country 
as the author of histories of “ French Litera- 
ture,” and of “ Elizabethian Literature,” and 
of the life of “ Dryden,” in the “ English Men 
of Letters Series.” 

The fourteenth Earl of Derby (1799-1868) was 
a member, in turn, of the Lower and the Upper 
Houses of Parliament, an Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
thrice Prime Minister to Victoria. Besides 
these he translated Homer, “not unaccepta- 
bly,” “ran second” for the great race which 
bears his name, and, as we have seen, was 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He 
began his political life as Mr. Stanley, and as a 
Whig. In 1824 he spoke with contempt of 
“the Tories of the Old School, as sticklers for 
inveterate abuses under the name of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors ” ; and in 1834 he resigned 
office under the Whig Government, becoming 
an avowed Tory in 1838. From that period 
until his death he nobly fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of Toryism, as defined by his pres- 
ent biographer. 

The book is more strictly political in char- 
acter than are some of the others which have 
preceded it in the same series; and naturally 
it is less entertaining to the average American 
reader, who will dwell longer over the chapter 
devoted to Derby’s literary work than over 
those which treat of Reform Acts, of the Cotton 
Famine, or of the Schleswig-Holstein matter. 
Mr. Saintsbury devotes a number of pages to 
the translations made by his subject from va- 
rious languages, and shows the quality of the 
“Homer” by quoting parallel passages from 
the versions of Hobbes, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, and Lord Derby, which represent the 
six half-centuries of English literature between 
1600 and 1900; and he reaches the conclusion 
that “if they be compared with each other, 
and with the original, Lord Derby’s is the only 
one that deserves the name of a translation at 
all, while it is at least the equal, poetically, of 
all but Dryden’s.” As Chapman used a style 
and a language which has undergone what 
Mr. Saintsbury calls “ the very process of aging, 
of which we feel the presence in Homer,” he 
is not considered in Mr. Saintsbury’s compari- 
sons; nor is Bryant, who was an American, 
and not a Tory! 

In summing up the personal characteristics 
of Lord Derby in the concluding chapter, the 
author compares him, in an equally critical 
way, with the political leaders of his day and 
generation, attributing to him greater scholar- 
ship than to Palmerston, better breeding than 
to Disraeli, heavier mental calibre than to Mel- 
bourne, more original genius than to Aberdeen, 
more humor and more humanity than to Mr. 
Gladstone, and the possession of a keener sense 
of sportsmanship than is in the nature of Lord 
Salisbury. 
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